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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYS  OF  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

Two  things  of  vital  importance  must  oe  considered  in  mar- 
keting the  agricultural  surplus  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries:  (1)  The  demand  for  each  product,  and  (2)  the  strength 
of  the  competition  that  must  be  met.  Even  in  customer 
countries  the  local  farmers  are  competing  with  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  for  the  markets  of  the  consuming  centers.  The 
whole  question  centers  in  the  disappearance  of  farm  products 
in  relation  to  production.  The  disappearance  of  farm  products 
involves  consumption  as  human  food  and  as  feed  for  livestock; 
utilization  in  various  industries;  use  as  seed;  accumulation  as 
stocks ; and  waste.  Disappearance  balanced  against  production 
results  usually  in  a deficit  that  requires  an  importation  or  in  a 
surplus  that  w'ill  be  available  for  exportation. 

The  bulletins  of  the  L^nited  States  Depcrntment  of  Agriculture 
dealing  with  the  agricultural  surveys  of  foreign  countries  contain 
analyses  of  the  relations  between  trends  (pre-w^ar  and  post-war) 
in  agricultural  production,  in  disappearance,  in  importation,  and 
in  exportation,  together  w ith  a concise  discussion  of  the  import- 
ant developments  within  each  country.  These  analyses  and 
discussions  will  enable  the  man  who  is  not  a technical  expert  to 
follow  current  developments. 

The  bulletins  of  this  series  already  issued  or  in  press  are  as 
follows: 

Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe: 

Germany.  (Department  Bulletin  No.  K>99.) 

' The  Danube  Basin — Part  I.  (Department  Bulletin  No.  1234.) 

The  Danube  Basin— Part  2.  (Technical  Bulletin  No.  126.) 
Switzerland.  (Technical  Bulletin  No.  101.) 

Agricultural  Survey  of  South  America : 

Argentina  and  Paraguay.  (Department  Bulletin  No.  1409.) 

France.  (Technical  Bulletin  No.  37.) 

Other  bulletins  of  this  series  are  in  preparation. 
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UNITED  STATES  PENETRATION  INTO  THE  DANUBE  BASIN 

In  the  markets  of  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  the  Adriatic 
ports,  and  the  Orient,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  lard  from  the  United 
States  are  now  competing  with  wheat,  wheat  flour,  lard,  pork,  and 
pork  products  from  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  recent  expansion  of  corn  acreage  in  the  south  Danube  States, 
the  increased  shipments  of  hogs,  pork,  pork  products,  and  lard  up  the 


1 With  the  collaboration  of  Pauline  A.  McDonnell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
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Danube,  and  the  projected  construction  by  British  interests  of 
packing  plants  in  Bulgaria,  with  a direct  line  of  steamships  to  western 
Europe,  center  attention  on  the  potential  importance  of  the  south 
Danube  corn  belt  as  a hog-producing  region.  There  is  little  question 
that  the  hog  industry  of  the  United  States  must  prepare  to  face 
increased  competition  from  the  lower  Danube  Basin. 

The  production  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  southeastern  Europe 
was  badly  crippled  by  the  events  of  the  World  War  and  the  disas- 
trous economc  situation  following  the  war;  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  and  by  the  sweeping  land  reforms  in 
which  millions  of  acres  formerly  operated  as  large  estates  passed  into 
the  hands  of  peasant  farmers.  The  former  wheat  surplus  of  the 
south  Danube  States,.,  which  during  1909-1913  averaged  more  than 
110,000,000  bushels,^  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  26,000,000 
bushels^  during  the  5-year  period  ended  1925-26.  During  this 
period  American  wheat  penetrated  to  the  mountainous  interior  of 
Rumania,  but  both  American  wheat  and  flour  are  now  being  forced 
back  toward  north  central  Europe,  for  wheat  production  in  the 
Danube  Basin  is  recuperating,  and  the  milling  industry  is  again 
struggling  to  recover  its  former  footing. 

The  interest  of  American  agriculture  in  this  region  is  centered  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  peasant  farmers  of  the  Danube  Basin  can 
utilize  the  lands  that  were  formerly  operated  as  large  estates  to  build 
up  exportable  surpluses  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  as  well 
as  hogs  and  other  animals  and  animal  products. 

The  present  struggle  of  United  States  products  to  maintain  a 
foothold  in  the  natural  markets  of  the  surplus-producing  districts 
along  the  Danube  River  is  but  a recent  phase  of  a struggle  that  has 
extended  over  three-quarters  of  a century. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GRAIN  AND  HOGS 

During  the  half  decade  in  which  the  United  States  was  recuperat- 
ing from  the  Civil  War,  Hungary  entered  the  markets  of  the  west 
and  became  the  granary  of  Europe,  for  production  in  Russia  had 
been  previously  crippled  by  the  Crimean  War.  But  by  1874 
American  grain  was  again  flowing  across  the  Atlantic  in  increasing 
volume,  and  for  the  next  30  years  contended  with  Hungarian  grain 
in  central  Europe  and  Russian  grain  in  the  west.  It  also  had  to  meet 
the  rising  tide  of  cereal  exports  from  the  south  Danube  States — 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia. 

When  American  wheat  and  flour  appeared  at  Trieste,  the  southern 
gateway  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  at  other  Adriatic 
ports,  Hungary  realized  its  inability  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
situation  by  marketing  wheat  as  grain.  Hungary  therefore  set 
out  to  develop  the  flour-milling  industry  which  is  now  centralized 
in  the  great  mill  combines  at  Budapest.  The  commercial  mills  of 
Hungary  soon  developed  a capacity  suflicient  to  grind  all  of  the 
wheat  produced  in  Hungary.  Then  large  quantities  of  wheat  and 
rye  were  imported  from  the  Balkan  States  to  be  ground  in  bond  and 
thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  central  Europe 
in  competition  with  flour  from  Minneapolis. 

3 The  combined  surplus  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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The  Balkans,  seeing  the  advantage  gained  by  Hungary  in  export- 
ing flour  instead  of  grain,  estabhshed  their  own  commercial  mflls. 
These  southern  mills  attempted  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  flom  require- 
ments of  the  Orient.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia  each  shipped 
flour  south  and  east  to  Istambul  (Constantinople)  and  Salonika. 
At  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  grain  were  shipped  to  western 
Europe  from  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Danube  and  the 
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Black  Sea,  which  greatly  augmented  the  large  yearly  shipments 

from  Russia.  , , , ...  , ,, 

Hungarian  wheat  and  ovei'seas  wheat  had  practically  put  tne 

German  farmer  out  of  the  running  by  1881,  and  on  July  21  of  that 
year  the  first  of  a series  of  protective  agricultural  tariffs  was  mau- 
gurated  which,  by  19C6,  had  eliminated  Hungarian  wheat  as  a com- 
mercial factor  from  Germany*  The  United  States  contmued  to 
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ship  grain  into  Germany  over  the  tariff  wall,  but  the  landed  nobles 
and  great  land  barons  of  Hxmgary,  Rumania,  and  Russia  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  American-grown  ^am.  ine 
seeders,  self-binders,  and  steam-driven  separators  of  the  w’estern  . 
farms  in  America  multiplied  the  powder  of  a single  man  to  many  times  i 
that  of  the  nonprogressive  European  farmer,  who  broadcasted  seed 
by  hand,  harvested  his  crops  with  a sickle,  and  trod  out  his  gram 
wdth  cattle,  as  in  Biblical  times.  The  eastern  peasants  have  clung 
to  their  primitive  methods  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  estate  owmers, 
who  w’ere  quick  to  adopt  American  and  other  farm  machinery  &ud 
to  change  their  farm  methods  in  keepmg  with  the  principles  of  : 

experimental  science.  . I 

Even  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery  the  Hungarian  nobles  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  rising  flood  of  grain  from  North  America,  | 
Russia,  the  south  Danube,  Argentina,  India,  and  Australia.  Slowly 
their  grain-marketing  operations  w’ere  forced  back  to  the  frontiers  j 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Such  sliipments  as  were  made 
abroad  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  a very  high-grade  j 
wheat  flour  which  w^as  much  in  demand  by  the  bakers  of  central 
Europe.  The  struggle  was  for  existence.  By  1906  it  had  become  so  j 
bitter  that  the  dual  monarchy,  following  the  examples  of  Germany  ' 
and  France,  passed  a tariff  act  that  practically  inhibited  grain, 
cattle,  and  hogs  from  passing  the  frontiers  of  Austria-Hungaiy. 

Between  1850  and  1860,  lard  from  the  United  States  had  made 
its  active  appearance  upon  the  European  markets  in  such  quantities 
that  Hungarian  lard  prices  were  cut  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Hogs 
from  Serbia  and  Rumania  had  been  marketed  in  Hungary  and  Austria 
from  early  times,  in  tens  of  thousands  yearly.  In  the  early  nineties 
Serbia  shipped  250,000  hogs  up  the  Danube  in  a single  year.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  agricultural  tariff  dealt  a death  blow  to  the_  Serbian  j 
live-hog  export  and  forced  the  development  of  the  packing  industry  ^ 
wdthin  Serbia  itself. 

Before  the  World  War  the  United  States  farmer  had  three  powerful  ^ 
groups  of  competitors  in  southeastern  Europe.  The  most  powder- 
ful  of  these  groups  was  found  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Russia.  ^ 
This  group  was  made  up  of  the  nobles  and  rich  landlords,  W'hose  broad,  | 
well-tilled  acres  w'ere  devoted  to  the  production  of  export  cereals;  1) 
and  of  the  mushiks,  from  whose  tiny  plots  of  land  were  wrung  driblets 
of  surpluses  whose  cumulative  amount  supplied  nearly  half  of  the 
exported  total.  The  second  most  powerful  group,  that  of  the  south 
Danube  States,  was  made  up  of  the  great  land  barons  and  impover-  | 
ished  peasantry  of  Rumania,  and  the  independent  peasant  farmers  ^ 
of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia.  The  third  group  comprised  the  powerful  i 
farming  nobles  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  a colorful  ; 
variety  of  subjugated  peasants  of  diverse  nations  who  were  held  to 
the  farming  policies  of  the  Hapsburgs  by  the  force  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  Hungarians  had  continued 
their  practice  of  importing  Rumanian  and  Serbian  wheat  for  milling 
in  bond,  but  only  a small  part  of  the  surplus  that  was  produced  in 
Serbia  and  Rumania  went  up  the  Danube.  The  bulk  of  all  surplus 
cereals  produced  in  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  was  shipped  to 
western  Europe  where  it  had  a very  important  influence  in  deter- 
mining world  prices.  I 
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Then  came  the  Balkan  and  the  World  W ars,  followed  by  Bolshevism 
in  former  Russia,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
and  the  sweeping  land  reforms  in  the  succession  States  east  of  the 
Alps  The  vast  grain-surplus-producing  estates  of  former  Russia, 
Rumania,  and  the  subjugated  districts  of  the  former  Kmgdom  of 
Huno-ary  have  passed  into  the  beginnings  of  tradition.  Subject 
peoples,  no  longer  held  to  specific  lines  of  farming  by  miperial  policies, 
have  reverted  more  nearly  to  those  customs  and  habits  of  agriculture 
that  were  traditional  to  the  peculiar  ethnic  group  to  which  each 
belonged,  and  changes  have  followed  as  natural  consequences, 
which  are  of  very  great  significance  to  the  world  of  agriculture. 

During  and  immediately  following  the  World  War,  the  power  to 
produce  was  greatly  reduced  throughout  southeastern  Europe. 
United  States  wheat,  flour,  and  lard  flowed  into  this  fonner  comj^tmg 
region  through  Trieste  into  Austria  and  up  the  Elbe  River  from  Ham- 
burg into  Czechoslovakia.  North  American  wheat  was  nulled  even 
in  the  Rumanian  District  of  Transylvania.  American  flour  and  lard 
from  the  United  States  penetrated  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  m western 
Yugoslavia  at  a time  when  the  eastern  districts  were  exportmg  grain 

and  hogs  up  the  Danube.  tt  -x  j • + •« 

The  question  today  is.  How  long  can  the  United  States  nmintam 

its  footing  in  the  natural  markets  of  its  competitors  m the  Danube 
Basin?  To  what  extent  can  these  competitors  come  back  to  dnve 
American  products  out  of  their  ovm  markets  and  to  compete  with 
grain  and  pork  from  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  western  and 

central  Europe?  . x r u j 

In  a former  publication  (327  are  given  the  effects  of  boundary 

changes  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  four  of  the  six  Danube  States 
residual  Hungary,  residual  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  A ugoslavia 
up  to  the  year  1922.  The  present  report  covers  the  a^icultural 
situation  of  the  south  Danube  States— Rumania  and  Bulgaria— as 
well  as  Yugoslavia,  forming  a single  group  of  the  tluee  similar  States. 

The  agricultural  situation  in  the  three  south  Danube  States  has 
been  vitally  influenced  by  the  boundary  changes  attendmg  the  split- 
ting up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  Austrio-Hunganan  Monarchy 
following  the  Balkan  and  the  World  Wars.  This  takes  mto  considera- 
tion the  liberation  of  the  subject  peoples  of  Austria  and  H^ungary 
from  the  pressure  for  greater  farm  production  exerted  by  the  agri- 
cultural policies  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  farm  operations  of 
these  peoples  have  retrogressed  toward  the  ancipt  customs  and 
- habits  peculiar  to  each  ethnic  group.  This  is  an  important  factor. 
Agricultural  production  is  the  result  of  a series  of  reactions  between 
inherited  potentiahties  of  individual  seeds  and  animals  and  those 
conditions  of  the  environment  in  which  the  individual  develops  as 
modified  by  the  hand  of  man.  Success  or  failure  m production 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  Die  land 
reform  has  had  a sweeping  effect  upon  the  farm  situation  m Rumania 
and  a lesser  effect  upon  farming  in  Bulgaria  and  northern  Yugoslavia. 

been  practic^  to  a very  limits  extent  in  these  regions. 

I 

I 
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The  land  reform  has  removed  millions  of  acres  froni  _the  supenor 
farm  methods  of  the  large  estates  and  subjected  them  to  tne 

poorer  methods  of  peasant  farming. 

^ The  net  result  of  these  changes  has  been  a general  decrease  m 
production  per  acre.  There  have  been  shifts  m the  relative  acreages 
of  the  different  field  crops  cultivated  and  the  number  of  farm  animals 
maintained.  There  have  been  changes  in  domestic  consumptiom 
There  has  been  a great  reduction  m the  sv^tIus  of  the  five  chief 
cereals  available  for  export  from  these  t^ee  south  Danube  St a^ 

The  wheat  surplus  dropped  from  89,454,000  bushels  before  the  ^^orld 
War  to  23,306,000  bushels  in  1925-26.  The  pre-war  ^e  surplus 
totaled  11,500,000  bushels  as  agamst  455,000  bushels  1^5 
Other  contrasts  stated  in  bushels  were  as  follows;  Barley,  35,036,0^^^^^ 
as  against  14,803,000;  oats  24  198,000,  as 

com  91,581,000  before  the  World  War,  as  against  66,207,000  busPels 

^Bdore  the  World  War  a portion  of  these  cereal  surpluses  was 
shipped  by  rail,  or  up  the  Danube  by  water,  to  central  Europe,  but 
the^ereat  bulk  of  all  exports  was  shipped  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  vistern  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  the  markets  of  western  E^ope 
that  are  most  vitally  affected  by  the  postwar  decreases,  m cerea 

production. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN  RUMANIA 

Toward  the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers 
occupied  fully  two-thirds  of  the  old  Kmdgom  of  Rumania,  forcing 
the  Rumanian  Army  and  Government  into  the  short  arm  of  t e 
countrv  between  the  Carpathian  Mountams  and  the  Eivei  Prufh 
The  rest  of  the  countiy  was  systematically  despoiled  when  the 
German  armies  withdrew,  taking  with  them  all  available  mpplies  o 
foodstuffs  and  most  of  the  means  of  transportation  m sight,  ihe 
transportation  facilities  of  the  old  Kmgdom,  never  first-class,  passed 
into  &n  acute  crisis,  from  which  the  country  had  not  recovered  by 
1996  ® This  lack  of  transportation  has  aflected  Rumanian  life  vitally 
at  ^almost  every  point  and  has  been  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
the  present  depression  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Up  to  1925, 

it  was  impossible  to  move  crops  advantagi'ously.  . , . , 

This  inability  to  move  the  produce  of  the  country  itself  was  keenly 
felt  during  the  period  of  food  shortage  followmg  the  W orld  War. 
Sections  of  the  Kingdom  were  cut  off  from  the  districts  of  suplus 
production  and  were  forced  to  import  wheat  and  flour  from  North 
America  and  Australia.  In  the  first  half  of  1919  we  find  Rumania 
one  of  the  former  great  wheat-exportmg  countries  of  the  world- 
importing  foodstuffs  as  follows : Wheat,  1 ,625,000  bushels ; vdieat  flour 
fin^terms  of  wheat),  6,765,000  bushels;  rye,  100,000  bushels;  corn 
and  meal  (in  terms  of  grain),  600,000  bushels;  barley,  20,000  bushels;  I 

and  oats,  330,000  bushels.  

^ • XI-  Ti'  /1O10  iQiA^  thAolHTTinedom  had  in  round  numbers  2,200  miles  of  railway,  24,051 

cars,  and  8^  tHflS  oo  ooo^  Rumania  had  4,500  lo<K)motives,  including  purchases  abroad,  m 

7,424  and  her  cars  ^h^J^  purposes,  since  a large  part  of  it  f 

1924,  but  tos  rollmg  st^k  Twe  were  2 OW  locomotive,  2,649  passenger  cars,  871  mail  coaches,  and  41,926  j 
was  out  of  repair.  19^»  ^/rn*'hn^Hle  her  trafiBc  situation  effec  tively  Rumania  should  have  at  least  4,000  , 

freight  prs  m ^Even  before^  the  World  War  the  t ar  capacity  was  not  sufficient  to  move  the  . 

tho"t^nTca«  «nted  each  year  from  Germany  to  be  used  during  the  ( 

period  of  concentrating  the  grain.  (S6,  im)  i 
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These  imports  carried  the  country  through  1919  imtil  the  new  crop 
was  harvested,  at  which  time  restrictions  amounting  to  proliibition 
were  placed  on  exports  of  foodstuffs.  The  domestic  requirements  had 
to  be  met  first,  and  only  such  exports  were  allowed  during  the  season 
1919-20  as  furthered  the  policies  of  the  Government,  and  then  only 
under  special  permit.  Only  about  367  bushels  of  wheat  and  80 
barrels  of  wheat  flour  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country.  Of  the 
other  cereals,  25,000  bushels  of  corn  were  sent  to  Austria,  and  718 
short  tons  of  meal  and  grains  were  exported  to  Turkey. 

Nor  were  the  food  requirements  of  the  old  Kingdom  the  main 
problem  pressing  for  solution.  Bessarabia,  Bukovina,  and  a large 
section  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary  had  been  added  to  the 


M 
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Figure  2.— Map  of  Rumania 

Greater  Rumania  comprLses  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  ,B^arabia  (^ 

Tmnsvlvania  (acauircd  from  Hungary),  and  Bukovina  (acquired  from  Austria).  Before  tne  \>  orlu 

\Va“Rumania  ^ an<i  wheat-exportiug  regions  of  Kurop^ 

Following  the  sweeping  land  reform  initiated  in  1919,  production  of  wheat 

war  magnitude,  and  exportation  of  this  cereal  is  only  a fraction  of  the  Mount  shipped  abroad 

the  Wo^  "War.  On  the  other  hand,  livestock  production,  particularly  the  production  of  sheep, 

lias  increased  above  its  pre-war  importance. 
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old  Kingdom  to  form  the  “ethnic  unit”  of  greater  Rumania.  The 
administrative  staffs  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Governments 
had  been  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  ceding  their  terntmies,  and  m 
Bessarabia  the  Bolshevik  uprising  had  caused  former  official  circles 
to  vanish.  The  Bucharest  Government  was  faced  with  the  problem  ot 
organizing  this  newly  formed  Kingdom,  rnore  than  twice  the  size  o 
the  former  one,  with  the  restricted  machinery  of  the  old  Kingdom, 
hastilv  augmented  with  such  local  talent  as  could  be  mduced  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  State.  These  locally  selected  officials  had 
little  or  no  experience  with  governmental  affairs,  having  been  kept 
out  of  participation  in  civil  matters  to  a large  degree  by  the  former 

ruling  powders. 
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The  situation  was  complicated  by  budget  difficulties.  Before 
funds  could  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  the  Bucharest  Government 
bad  to  unify  four  distinct  systems  of  appraisal;  the  Rumanian,  the 
■Vustrian,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Russian.  This,  however,  was 
practically  accomplished  by  1923,  in  wliich  year  the  budget  was 
successfully  balanced,  vith  a margin  on  the  credit  side. 

The  present  Kingdom  of  Rumania  has  vast  resources  of  timber, 
ail,  and  mineral  wealth,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  production 
af  rich  soils.  It  was  therefore  but  natural  to  expect  that  Rumania 
would  be  the  first  of  the  succession  States  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  World  War.  But^the  difficulties  of  administration  and  finance, 
coupled  with  the  breakdown  of  transportation  and  communication 
and  the  falling  off  in  production  following  the  land  reform,  have 
deferred  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes  several  years.  It  was  not  until 
1923  that  the  value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports  and  a favor- 
able balance  was  established  in  international  trade. 

Before  the  World  War  cereals  and  cereal  products  had  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania.  The 
territories  acquired  from  Russia  and  those  ceded  by  Hungary  had 
also  produced  large  exportable  surpluses  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  corn.  The  Bucharest  Government  and  those  interested  in 
Rumanian  affairs  were  confident  that  the  a<;quisition  of  these  terri- 
tories would  fjlace  large  surpluses  of  cereals  at  the  disposition  of 
exporters  in  quantities  that  would  at  least  apj)roximate  the  customary 
pre-war  surpluses,  indicated  in  Table  1. 


Table  1. — Cereals:  Production  and  net  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania^  as 
compared  with  those  of  greater  Rumania;  average^  1D09-191S  and  annual,  1925 


Cereal 

Old  Kingdom  of 
Kumaiiia 

Greater  Rumania 

1909-1913 

1909-1913 

1925 

Net 

produc- 

tion 

Net 

exports 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
produc- 
tion ex- 
ported 

Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
net  pro- 
duction , 

Ap- 

proxi- 

mate 

surplus 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
produc- 
tion ex- 
ported 

Net 

produc- 

tion 

Net  ex- 
porta- 
tion 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
produc- 
tion ex- 
ported 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats - 

Corn.. 

1,000 
bushels 
75, 529 
3, 821 
21, 307 
25, 345 
99, 142 

1,000 
' bushels 
' M,434 
1 2, 9t57 
16,  741 
10, 421 
38, 729 

Per 

cent 

72.1 

77.6 

78.6 

41.1 

39.1 

1,000 
bushels 
131, 835 
16, 879 
66, 595 
55, 361 
191,773 

1,000 
bushels 
71,272 
8. 379 
32, 324 
18, 426 
oi,m 

Per 

cent 

54.1 
49.6 

57.1 
33.3 
33.9 

1,000 
bushels 
83,  291 
6, 280 
36, 374 
39, 824 
159, 970 

1,000 
bushels 
9,  793 
120 

12,  616 
1, 730 
22,810 

Per 

cent 

11.8 

1.9 

34.7 

4.3 

14.3 

From  tables  in  succeeding  text. 


This  confidence  was  shattered  by  the  events  following  the  sweeping 
land  refonn  inaugurated  in  1918,  which  involved  the  transfer  of 
nearly  15,000,000  acres  from  the  well-ordered  management  of  large- 
estate  conditions  into  the  hands  of  peasants,  who  WTre  not  fitted, 
either  by  training  or  habit,  to  produce  the  former  }ields  and  who 
did  not  possess  the  capital  requisite  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

The  grain  situation  in  Rumania  became  so  serious,  after  the  land 
reform  came  into  effect,  that  numerous  laws  were  enacted  to  foster 
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production,  to  control  trade,  and  to  obtain  a revenue  from  exports. 
These  laws  have  had  a pronounced  depressing  effect  upon  agricultural 
production  and  have  accentuated  the  initial  depressing  influence  of 

the  land  reform  itself.  . v 

In  1920  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  Rumania  was  negligible. 

In  March  of  that  year  a law  went  into  effect  which  declared  all  cereals 
and  their  derivatives  immobilized  throughout  greater  Rumania. 
Quantities  up  to  1 ton  only  were  permitted  to  be  sold  at  any  one 
transaction  for  food  or  seed,  and  owners  were  obliged  to  report  the 
quantities  of  each  cereal  they  had  on  hand.  On  Apiil  8 these  restric- 
u tions  were  removed  from  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  but  wffieat  and  rye 

remained  immobilized.  During  the  late  summer  and  fall  the  wheat 
and  rye  restrictions  were  temporaiily  removed,  in  order  to  stimulate 
fall  seeding,  but  were  again  made  effective  in  December.  In  the 
second  half  of  1920  the  small  movement  of  grain  abroad  w'as  restricted 

* almost  exclusively  to  barley,  oats,  and  corn. 

The  Government,  alarmed  at  the  small  acreage  of  wheat  harvested 
in  1920,  not  only  removed  the  restrictions  imposed  in  March  but 
also  promised  free  export  possibilities  in  1921.  Ri  the  fall  there  was 
a material  increase  in  the  seeding  of  wheat,  and  in  the  spiing  of  19*- 1 
there  was  an  increased  seeding  of  all  cereals.  /•  i 

In  1921  the  Government  created  a monopoly  for  the  export  ot  wheat 
and  rye  and  to  assure  a supply  of  export  grain,  resorted  to  the  requi- 
sitioning of  wheat  at  maximum  prices.  Cora,  barley,  and  oats  were 
permitted  to  be  exported  only  after  the  exporters  had  dehvered  to  the 
Government  purchasing  commission  half  the  available  exportabfe 

surplus  of  these  cereals  in  their  possession.  , 

The  Bratianu  Government,  upon  commg  into  power  in  1922, 

L replaced  these  vaiied  regulatory  measures  by  a system  of  export  taxes 

^ payable  in  so-called  “strong  currencies ’’—that  is  currencies  of 

financially  sound  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian. 
The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  certain  cereals  was  not  altogether 
abandoned,  but  was  employed  only  as  a temporary  measure  when  the 
domestic  production  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  internal  needs  or  \\hen 
exports  were  in  excess  of  the  available  surplus. 

The  export  rates  and  regulations  were  so  onerous  that,  althougn 
production  of  wheat  increased  more  than  13,000,000  bushels  over 
1921,  net  exportation  fell  to  1,593,000  bus-hels  during  the  year  ended 

July  31,  1922.  t n 

. Lack  of  volume  in  exports  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  Govern- 

ment to  secure  revenues,  and  on  November  24,  1923,  the  export 
of  wheat  and  rye  as  a Government  monopoly  was  abandoned, 
and  private  trade  was  reinstituted.  The  immediate  e^ct  was  the 
export  of  about  five  times  as  much  wheat  and  rye  m December  as 

during  the  11  preceeding  months.  . j.-  t 

With  the  liberation  of  trade  at  the  end  of  1923  the  exportation  of 
wheat  continued  rapidly  into  1924.  This  was  the  poorest  crop  vear 
since  1920,  and  although  export  of  bread  cereals  was  prohibited  as 
soon  as  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  a crop  shortage,  a net 
export  of  nearly  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  sent  abroad  before 

the  new  crop  came  on  the  market.  enn  nnn 

The  total  export  of  wheat  for  the  calendar  year  1925  wp  1,500,000 
bushels.  The  generally  low  level  of  cereal  exports  dunng  19-o 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  urgent 
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necessity  of  stimulating  sales  of  Rumanian  products  abroad  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  exchange  value  of  the  Rumanian  leu. 

In  March,  1926,  a reduction  was  made  in  the  export  taxes  on  gram 
and  during  the  following  May  the  surtax  of  30  per  cent  on  the  freight 
rates  of  grain  destined  for  export  was  abrogated. 

The  effect  of  these  ameliorations  on  wheat  exports,  which  increased 
rapidly  during  April  and  the  months  following,  is  indicated  in  Table  2. 

Table  2. — Cereals:  Exports  from  Rumania,  by  months,  August,  1924,  to  July,  1926 

[In  thousands  of  bushels — i .e.,  000  omitted] 


Month 


August 

September 

October 

November. 

December. 


January (0 

February 0 

March 0 

April 0 

May - 0 

June 0 

July 0 


beat 

Wheat  flour ' 

Rye 

Corn 

r 1925-26 

1924r-25  1925-26 

1924-25 

192.V-26 

1924-25 

1925-26 

43 

498  15 

(*) 

0 

0 

643 

111 

513  91 

0 

0 

(») 

558 

5 

601  123 

Q) 

0 

0 

374 

(0 

(2)  261 

(») 

0 

0 

2,757 

34 

(2)  159 

(*) 

0 

0 

3, 720 

9 

518  169 

14 

0 

2,862 

2,316 

3 

(3)  272 

10 

0 

2,059 

1,  230 

18 

0 310 

1 

0 

1,712 

1,  349 

720 

(8)  380 

0 

17 

1, 557 

1,  804 

2,262 

(3)  582 

0 

47 

2,638 

2,624 

1,893 

15  972 

0 

35 

2,  734 

2,639 

1,110 

125  487 

0 

71 

1,224 

2,596 

Barley 


1, 679 
1,354 
822 
1, 349 
1,937 
1,071 
795 
442 
1, 572 
791 
607 
298 


August-Deceraber,  1924  (/8,  [p.]  J5). 

January-December,  1925  (56).  _ ^ ^ ^ i • ^ 

January-July,  1926,  from  report  dated  Dec.  8,  .1926,  from  Ely  E.  Palmer,  Consul  C ineral  m charge, 

Bucharest,  Rumania. 

1 In  terms  of  grain.  * Not  available.  * Less  than  500  bushels. 

This  outline  statement  of  Rumania’s  grain  trade  since  the  World 
War  pertains  chiefly  to  restrictions  upon  the  sale  and  export  of  wheat 
and  rye.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  restrictions  have  tended 
to  diminish  the  favor  with  which  the  farmers  looked  upon  wheat  and 
rye  production  as  contrasted  with  the  production  of  harley,  corn,  and 
oats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  level  of  all  cereal  production 
in  Rumania  has  been  lowered;  consequently  the  exportable  surpluses 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  rye  are  far  below  those  of  the  period 
1909-1913. 

Rumanian  cereal  export  had  formerly  btien  the  chief  item  in  the 
international  trade  balance  of  the  country.  The  sale  of  cereals  upon 
the  European  markets  in  exchange  for  the  cmrencies  of  the  various 
customer  countries  was,  before  the  World  War,  the  strongest  factor 
in  building  up  the  financial  standing  of  the  Nation.  The  effect  of 
the  enormous  shortages  in  exportable  cereals  upon  the  Rumanian 
financial  situation  has  been  all  but  disastrous.  Many  contributing 
causes  have  been  associated  with  this  export  situation,  but  the  main 
factor  involved  is  the  land  reform. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  after  seven  years  under  the  reform  system 
of  farming,  that  the  rate  of  seeding  has  more  or  less  reached  its  new 
levels  and  that  decreased  production  is  an  evident  fact.  Although  a 
portion  of  this  decrease  is  attributable  to  unfavorable  weather,  the 
main  reason  is  the  inability  of  the  peasants  to  employ  modern  methods 

7 The  export  tax  on  wheat  was  reduced  from  30,000  to  18,000  lei,  on  barley  and  com  from  12,000  to  10,000 
lei  and  on  oats  from  20,000  to  10,000  lei.  These  rates  apply  to  carload  lots  of  10  metric  tons  or  22,046  pounds. 
During  the  month  of  March,  1926,  the  average  exchange  value  of  1 leu  was  0.42  cent  (par  value  before  the  war 
was  19.3  cents). 
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of  sowing,  cultivation,  and  harvesting.  They  do  not  fully  realize 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  using  unproved  varieties  of  seed. 

The  grain  crops,  being  the  main  source  of  Rumania’s  wealth, 
that  some  drastic  steps  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  taken  with  a view 
the  peasants  in  modern  methods  of  agriculture  and,  h necessary,  assisting  them 
to  procure  up-to-date  implements  and  selected  seed  (14,  V-  <^6). 

The  nature  of  land  tenure,  the  lack  of  even  primary  education  on 
the  part  of  a large  percentage  of  the  peasants,  and  the  persistence  of 
ancient  customs  and  habits  in  peasant  agricultural  operations  make 
any  radical  change  in  the  present  agricultural  situation  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  retrogressive  state  of  Ruma- 
nia’s agriculture  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  RUMANIA 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  comprised  the  geographical  divisions 
of  Moldavia,  WaUachia,  and  Dobruja.  In  R had  an  area  of 

50,260  square  miles,*  Which  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  State  of 

^ The  ^Id^lSngdom  Lies  between  the  forty-third  and  forty-ninth 
parallels  of  north  latitude  (or  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Equator  as  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota)  and  between  the 
twenty-second  and  thirtieth  meridians  of  east  longitude,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Transylvaman  Alps  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube  River  and 
Bulgaria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  River  Pruth  and  the  Black  Sea. 

From  the  highlands  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  the  terrain  slopes 
to  the  east  and  south  through  the  rolling  Sereth 

and  the  Pruth  Valleys;  whereas  from  the  highlands  of  the  iransyl- 
vanian  Mps  the  country  drops  abruptly  to  the  level  plains  of  the 
lower  Danube  Basin.  The  mountainous  regions  are  weU  covered 
with  forests,  interspersed  with  pastures  and  meadowdands.  L^e 
mountainous  and  hill  districts  are  so  densely  populated  that  all  land 
that  can  be  productively  cultivated  is  put  into  field  crops. 

Between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth  Rivers  the  country  is  character- 
ized by  broad  low  plateaus  and  fairly  level  or  gently  sloping  river  V al- 
ievs. Formerly  great  estates  occupied  these  plateaus  and  jalleys, 
whereas  the  peasants’  meager  holdings  were  crowded 
sides  in  the  form  of  long,  narrow  stnps  of  land  connecting  the  rich 

fields  above  with  the  more  futile  soils  below.  on«r=;plv 

From  the  banks  of  the  Danube  a broad,  level,  sparsely 

populated  plain  stretches  away  to  the  north  to  the  fooBulls  of  the 
Transylvanian  Alps.  This  was  the  ®hief  cereal-surplus  le^on  of  the 
old  Kingdom.  Between  the  Danube  River  and  the  Black  bea 

stretches  another  fertile  plain,  the  Dobruja.  Unmnnin 

There  were  84  departments  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumama, 
and  before  the  war  82  of  these  departments  produced  greater  or  less 

^’^llrSmate^oTthe  old  Kingdom  ®^^^^^nfXScMs 

According  to  records  taken  before  the  \\  orld  War,  rainfall,  w hich 

I By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  J’ D^brm'a  '^fhan  (°2V^^squarrmUK?a^  to 

Durostor  and  Caliacra.  now  constotutmg  south  Dobr^^^  Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Bulgarie, 

Rumanian  statistics,  and  2,971  square  miles,  mithreak  of  the  World  War  at  between  53,231  and 

1923-24.  This  places  the  total  area  of  Rumania  at  the  outbreak  oi  tne  w onu  ut  w 

53,243  square  miles. 
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>vell  distributed  throughout  the  year,  averaged  about  23.5  inches. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  most  of  the  departments  is 
i rich,  deep  loess,  similar  to  that  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  particularly 
adapts  the  whole  region  to  wdnter-wheat  production.  The  years 
1912  and  1922  w^ere  unusual,  but,  excepting  in  these  twm  years,  the 
ranges  in  precipitation  during  the  pre-w'ar  and  post-w^ar  years  have 

been  about  the  same. 

The  lands  under  plow  during  1909-1913  averaged  44.3  per  cent  ot 
the  total  area  of  the  country.  The  percentage  of  productive  land, 
mcluding  forests,  meadows,  and  pastures  was  86.4  per  cent. 

Before  the  World  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  was,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  net  production,  one  of  the  heaviest  cereal-exporting 
countries  in  the  world.  During  the  five  years  ended  1913,  Rumania 
exported  an  average  of  72.1  per  cent  of  its  wheat  crop,  77 .6  per  cent  of 
its  rye,  78.6  per  cent  of  its  barley,  41.1  per  cent  of  its  oats,  and  39.1 
per  cent  of  its  com.  It  was  thus  no  inconsiderable  competitor  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grain  markets  of  western  Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Trianon,  Rumania  acquired  to  the  north  the 
former  Austrian  Province  of  Buko\dna  and  obtained  from  Hungary 
the  region  of  “Seven-Mountains”  (also  called  Transylvania)  and 
parts  of  Maramuresh,  Crisana,  and  the  Ban  at.  In  the  organization 
of  Greater  Rumania,  all  of  these  former  Hungarian  Provinces  have 
been  combined  to  form  a single  adnunistrative  district,  to  which  has 

been  given  the  name  Transylvania. 

The  Seven  Moimtain  district  is  heavily  wooded,  38.4  per  cent  of  its 
area  having  been  under  forests  in  1913,  whereas  only  27.4  per  cent 
was  under  plow.  Natural  meadows  and  pastures  constituted  28.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  area,  so  that  grazing  and  animal  industry  are 
naturally  important  branches  of  the  agriculture  of  this  region.  This 
is  an  industrial  region,  with  lumbering,  mining,  and  some  manu- 
facturing  as  the  leading  occupations.  Agriculture  occupied  a^  sub- 
ordinate  position  before  the  World  War  on  accoimt  of  the  mountainous 

and  w’ooded  character  of  the  country.  _ • j- 

The  topography  of  the  region,  including  “Seven  Mountain  dis- 
trict,” Maramuresh,  and  Satmar  to  the  north,  may  be  hkened  to  a 
handleless  scoop  with  the  open  end  tow'ard  the  west.  The  Car- 
patliian  Mountains  form  the  northern  and  eastern  rim,  which  is 
continued  on  the  south  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  The  floor  of  this 
scoop,  a plateau  averaging  from  1,000  to  1,600  feet  in  altitude,  is 
much  broken  by  mountain  peaks  and  canyons  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys  and  a central  plain.  The  Maros,  Olt,  Szamos,  and  other 
rivers  that  drain  the  centraljilateau,  flow  into  the  Danube  or  into  its 
tributary,  the  Tisza.  The  region  as  a whole  is  one  of  deficit-cereal 

production.  . • i j-  . • x 

At  the  mouth  of  the  “scoop”  he  the  agnculturally  nch  districts 

of  Crisana  and  Temish-Torontal  (central  Banat).®  These  districts 
which  lie  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alfold,  the  great  Hungarian 
plain,  produced  large  surpluses  of  all  agricultural  products  before  the 
World  War.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Banat,  called  Caras  Severin,  is 
similar  in  character  to  the  Seven  Mountain  district  and  Maramuresh. 

The  present  administrative  district  of  Transylvania,  which  includes 
all  of  these  former  Hungarian  territories,  is  a portion  of  the  upper 

® Hungary  ceded  the  western  portion  of  the  Banat  to  Yugoslavia, 
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Danube  Basin  and  has  a climate  which  is  more  closely  assorted  wd^^^ 
that  of  Hungary  than  with  that  of  the  old  Ivingdom  of  Rumania. 

On  the  whole,  before  the  war,  the  present  distnct  of  Transj^lvama 
produced  an  appreciable  surplus  of  each  of  the  four  cereals  rye, 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  Barley,  equivalent  to  31  4 
production,  had  to  be  imported  each  year.  On  the/)ther  hand,  after 
LtisHdng  the  requirements  of  the  Seven  Mountain  ^stnct  oj 
Maramuresh  and  Carash  Severin,  the  production  of  Cnsana  and 
Temish-Torontal  wmuld  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  an  exportable 
surplus  of  rye  equivalent  to  20.2  per  cent  of  the  net  production  of  the 
entire  administrative  district.  In  similar  comparison,  the  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  w^as  equivalent  to  17.4  per  cent;  oats,  15.4  per  cent, 

find  rorn  3 1 ver  cent  of  the  net  production. 

The  Bukovina  (the  woodlands)  contained  before  the  war  43.2  pei  ^ 
cent  of  forest  lands  as  contrasted  with  30  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
under  plow  The  farmlands  are  located  m the  eastern  part  of  the 
Province  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pruth,  Sereth  and  Dm^ 

Rainfall  averaged  about  25  inches.  Before  the  \\  orld  »r  t“ 
territorv  produced  a surplus  of  oats  eqmvalent  to  87.2  per  cent  ot  its 
ne7p«d.rction  and  a surplus  ot  rye  per  o»t.  On 

the  other  hand,  rather  large  shipments  of  corn  and  barley  vere 
required  to  balance  local  deficits,  whereas  the  wheat  deficit  v as  mo  . 

than  twice  as  great  as  local  production.  forms 

Bessarabia,  annexed  by  Rumama  from 
the  western  extremitv  of  the  Russian  steppe  to  which  it  is  simlar  m 

tlcteristics  of  sod  and  climate.  It  is  a narrow  “y 
the  rivers  Pruth  and  Dniester,  extending  from  Buko^^na  to  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  northern  part  rainfall  considiAable,  24-5  mc^  ^. 
diminishino-  toward  the  south  untd  m Cetatea  Mba  it  a\erages 
only  about  10.3  inches  annually.  The  Pro\unce  is 
tural  61  8 per  cent  of  its  area  having  been  under  plow  before  the 
World  War!^  Its  broad  fertile  plateaus  and  rolhng  plmns  are  httb 
broken  by  woods  or  pastures.  On  an  average,  only  5 7 per  cent  of 
the  area  wrunder  standing  timber  and  13.5  per  cent  was  grazing 

lands  during  1909-1913.  This  was  a region  ^ ^"S^cent  o7t^^^ 
from  which  about  53.8  per  cent  of  the  whent,  62  9 f ^ ^ ’ 

67  7 ner  cent  of  the  barley,  28.1  per  cent  of  the  oats,  and  7-1  per 

®ent"of  r oom  found  way  annually  "‘o 

about  thelizrof  the  sTa^^of  Vo\ 

dom.  (Table  3.) 

10  The  question  of  Bessarabia  has  for  many  yeare  ® Bes- 

the  Union  of  Socialistic  Soviet  Republics..  . . A trea«  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Rumania, 

sarabia  was  signed  after  prolonged  "^^otiatioM  on  t^®^  ^ treaty  as  to  cession  of  Bessarabia 

and  later  by  representatives  of  Japan  and  the  BriUsh^ 

>eas  not  signed  by  representatives  of  the  United  states  wo,  p- 
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Table  3. — Utilization  of  land  in  the  districts  of  'present  Rumania  before  the  World 

War,  in  1924,  in  1925 


Utilization 


Plowland: 

Cereals 


Leguminous  plants 
Industrial  plant?.. 
Roots,  tubers,  etc. 

Vegetables 

Forage  plants 

Other  plants 

Fallov  


Total 


Plowland 

Meadows 

Pastures 

Gardens  and  orchards. 

Vineyards 

Forests — . 

Unproductive  and  not 
otherwise  classified.. 


Total,  all  land 


t ltKK^1913  average.  Frop  {SI)  except  where  noted. 

* 1909-1912  average.  Calculated  from  {9)  except  where  noted. 

* 190^1913  average.  Calculated  from  {15)  except  where  noted. 

< 1909-1913  average.  {SS,  pp.  i/,  IS), 

« 1909-1913  average.  Calculated  from  (/),  except  where  noted. 

« {S6,  pp.  S8-S9). 

7 {SS,  p.  11). 

8 (59,  Ann.  10,  p.  16). 

* Less  than  500  acres. 

10  Included  with  other  plants. 

11  Adjusted  to  balance  total  plowland;  includes  other  plants  not  separately  stated. 

12  Estimated  by  assuming  that  meadows  and  pastures  are  the  same  proportion  to  forests  as  in  the  Seven 
Mountain  district,  as  given  in  {15, 1918). 

13  {27, 19S1.  p.  69). 

u Estimatea  by  assuming  that  pastures  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  forests  as  in  total  Bulgaria  (8, 
Ann.  4,  p.  1S7). 

13  Estimated. 

18  Estimated  by  assuming  that  “gardens  and  orchards,”  and  “vineyards”  are  in  the  same  proportion  to 
plowland  as  in  the  Seven  Mountain  district. 

17  Included  in  “not  otherwise  classified.” 

13  For  1908  only.  Calculated  from  (8,  Ann.  4,  p.  175). 

1®  For  1912  only.  Calculated  from  {15,  [Brf.]  SO,  pp.  154-155), 

28  Adjusted  to  balance  total. 

21  {S6, 19S4).  Annuaire  Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Bulgarie  (8)  gives  1,901,000  acres. 


UTILIZATION  OF  LAND 

Greater  Rumania  is  not  only  an  agricultural  State  but  is  a country 
particularly  well  adapted  to  cereal  production;  88  per  cent  of  the 
plowlands  were  seeded  to  food  and  fodder  crops  before  the  World 
War,  and  94.1  per  cent  in  1925.“ 


11  Table  3 shows  that  the  1925  area  classified  as  plowdands  is  1,950,000  acres  less  than  that  tefore  the  war 
and  that  fallow  lands  are  2,374,000  acres  less.  These  differences  are  undoubtedly  attributable,  to  a large 
degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  present  statistical  organization  classifies  fallow  land  somewhat  differently  than 
did  the  former  Hungarian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  organizations.  Increases  in  unproductive  land  and 
forests  as  well  as  decreases  in  meadows  and  pastures  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 


15, 034 

1, 095 

8,581 

6, 785 

773 

32, 268 

44.3  28,989 

39.8 

30, 318 

41.6 

980 

4 

12  3,388 

180 

13  326; 

4,884 

6.  7i  3,  510 

4.8 

3,614 

5.0 

! *2,914 

1*  190 

12  3, 166 

13  1, 297 

13  3191 

7, 886 

10.8  7,062 

9.7 

7,058 

9.7 

180 

C») 

10  511 

0^) 

13  20i 

711 

1.0  596 

.8 

6551 

.9 

216 

9 

10  79 

45 

13  0| 

349 

.5}  603 

.8 

692 

.9 

j * 5,640 

28  589 

1®  8,848 

626 

13 1,115 

16, 818 

23. 1 17, 894 

24.6 

17, 894 

24.6 

20  7,  203 

20  22 

20  662 

2, 038 

20  27 

9,952 

13.  eju,  214 

19.5 

12,637 

17.3 

832, 167 

21  1,909 

«25, 235 

610,977 

6 2, 580^ 

72,868 

100. 0'72,868 
1 

100.0 

72,868| 

100.0 

Greater  Rumania 

Old 
King- 
dom of 
Ku- 

Duros- 

tor 

and 

Tran- 

syl- 

Bessa- 

rahift  * 

Buko- 

vinft  5 

Before  the  & 

War 

1925  7 

ma- 
nia 1 

Calia- 
cra  3 

vania  3 

Total 

Per-  Per- 
cent- cent- 

agoof  age  of 

total  total 

Per- 

Tntnl  ^Tlt- 
age  of 
total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per  1,000  Per 

1,000  Per 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

cent  acres  cent 

acres  cent 

. 12,581 

683 

6, 336 

3 6,061 

480 

26,141 

81. 0 25, 230  87. 0 

25,875  85.3 

132 

60 

15 

46 

36 

289 

.9;  283  1.0 

386  1.3 

285 

3 

84 

128 

20 

520 

1.6'  528  1.8 

823  2.7 

61 

C) 

29i 

50 

115 

520 

1.6  599  2.1 

618  2. 0 

60 

15 

(10) 

1 

76 

.2  236  .8 

227i  . 8 

401 

54 

668 

73 

81 

103 

1,307 

73 

4.1  1,265!  4.4 

.2 

1,4121  4.7 

9| 

. 111^514 

n 280 

1,  111 

11419 

11  18 

3, 342 

10. 4|  848  2.9 

968'  3. 2 

. *15,034 

1,095 

8.  .581 

6, 785 

733 

32,268 

100.028,989  100.0 

30,318  100.0 
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There  were  29,350,000  acres  reported  to  be  under  field,  crops  m 
1925,  as  compared  with  28,926,000  before  the  World  W ar.  However, 
other  field  crops  had  encroached  somewhat  upon  cereal  areas  w^hich, 
in  1925,  were  about  266,000  acres  lower  than  the  1909-1913  average. 

Contrasting  the  pre-war  conditions  of  Greater  Rumama  with 
those  of  the  old  Kingdom  it  is  seen  that  in  the  old  ^ngdom  46.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  w^as  plowdand,  w'hereas  m the  territones 
comprising  Greater  Rumania  approamately  44.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  on  the  average,  was  under  the  plow  before  the  \\orld 
War.  The  average  pre-war  areas  of  nieadows,  pastures,  and  forests 
were  over  three  times  as  great  wdthin  the  boundaries  of  Greater 
Rumania  as  witliin  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Kingdom. 

As  far  as  soil  and  Other  natural  conditions  are  concerned,  the  a^i- 
cultural  potentialities  of  greater  Rumania  are  more  than  double 

those  of  the  old  Kingdom.  , xv.  i 

The  loss  of  life  during  the  World  W ar  fell  heavily  upon  the  male 

farm  population,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  Rumania,  as  m other 
lands,  the  cities  have  recovered  their  population  at  a more  rapid  rate 
than  have  the  rural  communities  and  that,  as  m France,  there  has 
been  a drift  away  from  the  farm,  with  a somewhat  greater  percentage 
of  the  total  population  living  in  cities  than  was  the  case  before  the  war. 


POPULATION 

In  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  before  the  World  War,  82.8  per 
cent  of  the  population  lived  in  small  rural  communities,  whereas  17.2 
per  cent  lived  in  cities.  As  indicated  m Table  4,  the  percentage  of 
urban  population  in  Greater  Rumania  in  1923  was  probaWy  consid- 
erably greater  than  was  the  case  in  the  same  ternary  before  the 
World  War,  and  greater  than  m the  old  Kingdom.  This  fact  signifies 
that  the  proportion  of  bread  consumers  to  bread  producers  has  been 

considerably  increased. 


Table  ^.—Population  in  the  old  Kingdom  of 

tones  before  the  World  War  and  in  Greater  Rumama,  1923 

PRE-WAR  POPULATION 


r ri.  sij’  n 

Region 

A XV  X \yx 

Year 

Urban 

! 

Rural 

Total 

Percent- 
age urban 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 

Durostor  and  Caliacra 

1 1909-1913 
3 1910 
7 1911 
U910 
n 1910 

Number 
1, 221, 221 
678,423  ' 
346, 138 
176, 256 
51,009 

Number 
5,878,903 
4,570,099 
2, 144,062 
628, 566 
229,261 

Number 
7, 100, 124 
5,248,522 
2,490,200 
804,822 
280, 270 

Per  cent 

17.2 

12.9 

13.9 

21.9 

18.2 

2,473,047 
1 population 

13,450,891 
estimated  b 

15,923,938 
ly  taking  tb( 

15.5 
» same  per- 

1 {/ATI  iQ9t  n ifTi.  TTrbi 

an  and  rura 

t Total  population  (56.  tm.  p 10),  Vrb^  rt^l  population  estimated  by  taking  the  same  per- 
centage  of  total  as  that  given  for  1910  m {S6, p.  SS). 

‘ I^f^puMon  from  Yurojai  (S8.  pt  population  estimated  by  taking 

"^^ToSl  ^’pulaufn  nLl  esttofied  by  taking  the  same  percentage  of  total 

"^^M"^VXuon  SlculadAol^-  («)•  Urban  and  rural  estimated  by  taking  the  same  percentage  of 
total  as  that  given  for  1916  in  (58, 19S4,  p,  f^)* 
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Table  4. — Population  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  and  in  the  acquired  terri- 
tories before  the  World  W^ar  and  in  Greater  Rumania,  1928 — Continued 

POST-WAR  POPULATION 


Region 

Year 

Uiban 

Rural 

Total 

Percent- 
age urban 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 

B ! 

|l  f 
B ! 

B f 

Nuviber 
*1,921.094 
1, 011,616 
432, 733 
178, 408 

Number 
» 5, 474,  192 
4,  476, 350 
2,  578, 323 
663, 567 

Number 
* 7, 395, 286 
5, 487, 966 
3, 011.056 
841,975 

Per  cent 
26.0 

18.4 

14.4 
21.2 

Transylvania 

Bessarabia 

Bukovina. - 

Durostor  and  Caliacra.. 

Total  Greater  Rumania 

1923 

3, 543,851 

13, 192,  432 

16, 736, 283 

21.2 

* Latest  estimate  for  Bucharest  is  800,000  for  1922,  as  given  in  {S6,  19S4t  P-  ^7);  other  cities  for  1912  and 
1915,  as  given  in  {56,  I9S5,  p.  18),  1,^1,094.  - 

* By  difference. 

* Total  population  of  Greater  Rumania,  1923,  as  given  in  {36, 19S4,  p.  10)  less  sum  of  estimated  ix)pulation8 

in  the  other  three  departments.  ^ 

« {56, 1926,  p.  17.) 

« Population  in  1922  from  {56,  1925,  p.  16),  plus  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1923;  rural  50,573,  urban 
3,549,  from  (57,  p.  72). 

M Population  for  1919  from  (55  1925,  p.  15),  plus  excess  births  over  deaths  during  1920  to  1923;  rural  27,382, 
urban  2,872,  as  given  in  (57,  p.  75). 

Included  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 

There  were  8G  cities  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania.  The  metrop- 
olis was  Bucharest  with  347,933  inhahitants,  according  to  the 
official  census  of  1915.  There  were  10  other  cities  in  the  old  Kingdom 
^\■ith  populations  of  over  25,000  each.  The  metropolis  of  Bessarabia 
is  Chisinau,  A\dth  a population  in  1922  of  133,000;  that  of  Transylvania 
is  Cluj,  with  a population  of  105,000  in  1923.  In  Buko\dna  there 
was  only  one  large  city,  Cernauti,  with  91,852  inhabitants  in  1919. 

There  were  5 cities  in  Bessarabia  and  9 cities  in  Transylvania  (other 
than  the  capitals)  each  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  in  1922 
and  1923. 

The  nonagricultural  population  was  found  for  the  most  part  in  the 
oil  districts,  in  the  forest  regions,  at  mines,  at  certain  manufacturing 
centers,  and  in  the  large  cities.  Even  on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities 
a considerable  number  of  farmers  had  their  homes  and  went  out 
long  distances  to  work  their  fields.  In  some  of  the  departments  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  other  acquired  territories  a considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  towns  as  large  as  30,000  is  directly  engaged  in 
field-crop  cultivation. 

It  therefore  is  not  possible  to  make  a classification  of  the  population 
of  Rumania  into  agricultural  and  nonagricultural,  on  the  basis  of  the  y 

size  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Since  it  is  probable  that 
more  farming  peasants  live  in  large  towns  than  nonfarmers  in  small 
communities,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Greater  Rumania  is  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

THE  FARMING  PEASANTS 

When  slavery  became  prevalent  in  the  Italian  Peninsula  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  native  farmers,  unable  to 
compete  wdth  slave  labor,  migrated  to  the  towns  or  sought  new  homes 
in  the  virgin  regions  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Large 
colonies  of  these  Roman  farmers  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  intermingled  with  the  local  Dacian  and  other  tribes. 

H The  probable  population  of  Bucharest  in  1922  has  been  estimated  at  800,000.  (55, 1924,) 
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The  ancient  Province  occupied  by  this  mixture  of  Romans  an<i 
Dacians  included  much  of  the  present  administrative  district  of 
Transylvania  north  of  the  Transylvanian  Mountains,  crossed  the 
Carpathians,  and  extended  east  to  the  Dniester  River.  The  rums 
of  the  old  wall  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  keep  back  the  bar- 
baric hords  of  the  Russian  Steppe  runs  diagonally  across  southern 
Bessarabia  to  the  river  Pruth.  The  colonists  had  always 
harrassed  by  the  nomads  on  the  east,  who  pressed  them  up  into  the 
Carpathian  foothills  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

With  the  coming  of  the  J^Iagyars  in  the  ninth  century  the  Roman- 
Dacians  were  forced  up  into  the  highlands  to  the  north  of  the  Tian- 
sylvanian  Alps  and  west  of  the  Carpatliians,  and  this  region  remained 
under  Magyar  rule  for  more  than  a thousand  years.  In  the  tlur- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  Rumanian  princes  with  adventurous 
bands  emerged  from  their  mountain  retreats  and  battled  their  way 
eastward  and  southw’ard  against  the  steppe  nomads  until  they 
finally  established  the  independent  principahties  of  Moldavia, 
Oltenia,  and  Munteniei.  WTth  the  coming  of  the  Turks  they  were 
again  driven  up  into  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Transylvaman  Alps. 

For  these  reasons  the  mountainous  districts  of  Rumania  are  densely 
populated,  whereas  in  the  plains  regions  the  population  is  compara- 
tively sparse.  Under  conditions  of  almost  constant  warfare  for 
centuries  it  was  difficult  to  cultivate  the  plains  regions  along  the 
Danube,  wliich  were  given  over  largely  to  pazing  in  the  mternut- 
tent  times  of  peace.  Agriculture  of  any  kind  was  possible  only 

under  the  protection  of  some  war  lord. 

The  peasantry  of  Greater  Rumania  is  thus  made  up  of  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  during  past  ages  had  been  the  fighting  men  col- 
lected around  one  or  another  of  the  great  overlords  or  voivodes. 
In  return  for  his  protection  to  ^their  famihes,  these  common  men 
were  accustomed  to  place  themselves  at  the  overlord  s disposal  in 
times  of  war.  In  times  of  peace  the  fighting  farmers  tilled  the  soil; 
but  since  such  times  of  peace  were  infrequent,  most  of  the  farm 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  women  and  children,  and  this  has  remamed 
a characteristic  of  present-day  conditions  in  Rumanian  agricultuie. 
In  return  for  his  protection  the  overlord  received  a share  often  the 
greater  share — of  all  farm  products  grown  within  the  domains  over 
which  he  had  jurisdiction. 

From  time  to  time,  according  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  overlords 
were  destroyed,  or  they  changed  their  allegiance  and  intermarried 
with  conquering  races,  so  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  \>orld 
the  blood  of  the  nobility  was  different  from  and  often  alien  to  that 
of  the  local  peasantry. As  time  went  on,  these  workers’  famines 
became  more  or  less  attached  to  the  soil  as  the  serfs  of  one  or  another 
of  the  great  domains.  A few  of  them  acquired  small  plots  of  ground, 
but  the  greater  number  were  practically  slaves. 

About  1864  the  serfs  of  most  southeastern  European  countries 
were  freed,  and  each  estate  owner  was  obliged  to  place  a certain 
area  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  his  peasants.  Naturally  he  retained 
the  best  fields  for  his  own  use  and  turned  over  to  his  peasants  the 
poorest  lands  that  they  could  be  induced  to  accept. 


U At  the  opening  of  the  World  War  the  overlords  of  the  old  Kmgdom  of  Rumania  ® 

Rumanian  several  other  races;  in  Transylvania  they  were  largely  Hungarian;  in  Bukovma  tUy  were 
largely  Austrian;  and  in  Bessarabia  they  were  Russian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian. 
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VILLAGES  AND  ESTATES 

Almost  without  exception  the  farming  peasants  of  Greater  Rumania 
live  in  village  communities.  Each  of  these  communities  consists  of 
a large  or  small  group  of  huts,  usually  situated  in  a ravine  in  proximity 
to  w ater.  The  fields  of  the  peasants  are  usually  located  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  \illagej  which  lies  in  broken  ground  surrounded 
by  the  pasture  lands,  held  as  common  village  property.  The  fields 
belonging  to  any  one  peasant  are  seldom  consolidated  into  a farm, 
according  to  the  American  system,  but  one  field  may  lie  as  far  as 
10  miles  from  the  community  center,  whereas  another  may  lie  several 
miles  away  in  a totally  different  direction.  The  waste  in  time  spent 
going  to  and  from  work  is  enormous. 

In  the  river  valleys  and  on  the  plains  along  the  Danube  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  on  the  various  plots  belonging  to  any  individual 
family  might  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of  their  neighbors,  but  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Carpathian  and  Transylvanian  Mountains  the 
land  w’as  parceled  into  narrow  strips,  and  these  strips  universally 
extend  uphill,  the  soU  at  the  top  being  much  poorer  than  the  soil  at 
the  bottom.  Not  only  that,  but  whenever  the  peasant  was  rich 
enough  to  own  a plow  he  invariably  plowed  up  and  down  hill  and 
finished  his  dead  furrow  in  the  middle  line  of  his  strip.  After  genera- 
tions of  tliis  practice  such  a strip  of  land  became  higher  at  the  margins 
than  in  the  middle,  wliich  was  often  a barren  gully  on  account  of 
erosion.  The  strips  of  peasant  lands  are  usually  only  a few  yards 
wide  and  perhaps  a hundred  yards  or  more  in  length.  They  are 
usually  located  on  the  rougher  ground  and  appear  like  a ragged 
fringe  on  the  outskirts  of  some  large  estate. 

In  the  foothills  and  rolling  country  the  large  estates  occupied  the 
plateaus  and  valleys,  whereas  the  peasant  fields  were  crow^ded  upon 
the  surrounding  hillsides.  These  large  estates,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  scattered  strips  of  peasant  lands,  comprised  broad  and  fairly 
level  fields  consohdated  conveniently  about  a centrally  located  group 
of  farm  buildings. 

In  Bessarabia,  Bukovina,  and  Transylvania  the  estate  was  often 
owned  and  operated  by  a family  of  different  blood  from  that  of  the 
peasants  in  the  neighboring  village.  The  mother  tongue  was  differ- 
ent and  the  outlook  on  life  wholly  unlike.  The  peasantry  often 
looked  upon  the  landlords  as  aliens  and  the  landlords  frequently 
treated  the  peasants  as  members  of  an  inferior,  if  not  a conquered 
race. 

The  large  estates  in  all  the  districts  that  now  form  Greater  Rumania 
were  usually  operated  under  efficient  management  upon  much  the 
same  principles  as  would  be  the  case  in  Germany  or  France.  The 
seed  bed  was  carefully  prepared  in  season,  well-thought-out  systems 
of  crop  rotation  were  employed,  improved  varieties  of  seed  were  used, 
the  poorer  soils  were  fertilized,  and  modern  machinery  was  employed 
to  a large  extent,  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  much 
grain  was  still  harvested  with  a sickle.  In  regions  of  uncertain  rainfall 
the  most  approved  methods  of  moisture  conservation  were  employed. 
Small  grains  were  sometimes  planted  in  rows  with  intervening  spaces 
of  sufficient  wddth  to  admit  surface  tillage  during  the  growing  period. 
On  the  whole  the  large  estates  were  opei’ated  upon  a scientific  basis 
that  was  more  or  less  up  to  date. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  size  and  topography  of  the  peasant  s fields 
did  not  permit  him  to  use  machinery  except  of  the  simplest  ty^e^ 
The  methods  he  employed  were  primitive,  often  datmg  back  2,000 
years,  to  the  time  the  country  had  been  settled  by  emigrating  farniers 
from  Rome.  In  many  localities  these  methods  had  undergone  httle 
change  during  the  2,000  intervening  years. 

HOLIDAYS  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  Rumanian  peasant  is  not  industrially  or  commercially  inclined. 
Serban  savs:  “The  gypsy  works  only  under  stress  of  hunger;  the 
Rumanian  only  from  need;  the  Hungarian  for  a peaceful  lite;  the 
Slovak  and  the  German  for  profit”  {40  V-  00).^  National  holidays 
play  an  important  role.  According  to  Doctor  Busuiocescu  {13)  (as  quoted 
by  Serban)  (40,  p.  8, 60 ) there  are  only  257  workdays  a year  in  Rumania, 
as  there  are  56  workless  holidays  in  addition  to  52  Sundays.  The 
frequency  of  national  holidays,  upon  which  no  work  is  done,  is  very 
significant  to  farming,  because  certain  field  work  should  be  done  at  a 
certain  time  and  the  interposition  of  a series  of  holidays  at  a critical 
period  in  planting  or  harvesting  time  may  have  a serious  effect  upon 
production.  There  is  a series  of  holidays  at  corn-planting  tmie 
which  seriously  retards  spring  work  at  a critical  period.  Other 
holidays  at  harvest  time  cause  all  work  to  cease  even  though  the 
condition  of  the  crop  or  the  weather  may  demand  that  the  gram  be 

speedilv  cared  for.  _ f i xi  4. 

In  Rumania,  there  are  108  days  during  which  the  peasant  feels  tiiat 

he  is  obligated  to  do  no  work.  Winter  cuts  down  the  number  of 
workdays  materially;  weather  conditions  further  reduce  the  work 
period.  It  is  probable  that  in  Rumania,  as  in  Serbia,  the  pea^nt 
is  engaged  not  more  than  75  to  80  days  in  actual  field  work,  ihe 
remainder  of  his  time  is  spent  in  meditation  and  “pottering  around. 

PRE-WAR  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEASANTS 

G.  Jonescu-Sisesti,  the  director  of  agriculture  at  Bucharest,  in  1912, 
wrote  as  follows  in  Rumaniens  Bauerliche  Landwirtschaft  {19): 

When  the  peasants  were  “freed”  in  1864  each  was  given  the  right  to  p^ch^e 
a small  plot  of  land,  but  they  did  not  receive  enough  acreage  to  support  their 
families  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  installments  on  the  cost  of  their  holdings. 
They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn  again  to  the  landlord  and  either  rent  from 
him  additional  land  or  work  for  him  on  shares  or  for  a wage.  As  a part  ot  the 
compensation  for  the  liberation  of  their  serfs  the  landlords  had  been  given  at  that 
time  a clear  title  to  the  lands  which  they  had  formerly  held  as  tenants  of  the  State. 
The  new  landlords  desired  that  the  peasants  should  work  for  a wag^  but  they 
themselves  had  little  capital,  little  machinery,  and  little  livestock.  They  could 
not  farm  at  all  without  the  help  of  the  peasant,  his  animals,  his  plows  and  wagons, 
SO  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  new  agricultural  system  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords and  the  peasants  were  set  in  opposition. 

The  relationships  between  the  peasants  and  the  landlords  became  very  com- 
plicated and  many  curious  systems  developed;  for  example,  first,  in  ms  need,  the 
peasant  often  had  to  borrow  money  from  the  landlord  as  an  advance  against 
his  summer  wages,  in  which  case  he  became  virtually  the  slave  of  the  lancUord; 
second,  when  the  peasant  did  not  have  cash  to  pay  a rental  the  lord  charged  the 
highest  possible  rate;  third,  if  the  peasant  paid  his  rent  with  labor  the  rent  price 
was  placed  too  high  and  his  wages  too  low;  fourth,  when  the  landlord  let  land  on 
shares  not  only  would  he  take,  by  agreement,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the 
crop  but  the  peasant  must  also  do  a certain  amount  of  work  on  the  lord  s other 
fields;  fifth,  the  peasant  was  often  granted  the  right  to  work  a certain  piece  ot 
land,  taking  all  the  yield,  on  the  condition  that  he  work  an  equal  piece  for  the 
landlord.  In  such  cases  the  peasant's  plot  was  undersized  and  the  landlord  s 
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was  oversized.  In  all  cases  the  peasant  was  obliged  to  do  the  landlord's  w'ork 
first  and  his  own  when  he  could.  If  the  peasant  refused  to  do  the  work  required 
by  the  landlord,  he  was  frequently  forced  to  do  so  by  the  State  as  though  it  had 
been  military  service,  or,  as  a penalty,  he  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  roads  that 
passed  through  the  estate  to  haul  his  crops  to  market.  Often  these  roads  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  vicinity.  In  other  cases  the  peasants  were  not  allowed  to 
use  the  footpaths  across  the  fields  of  the  estate.  When  they  complained,  laborers 
were  brought  in  from  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia  until  the  peasants  w^ere  forced 
by  hunger  to  make  terms.  Pasture  lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  estate 
owners,  as  did  also  the  watering  places.  The  peasant  was  not  allow'ed  to  pasture 
his  stock  without  paying  with  both  work  and  money. 

This  condition  w’as  responsible  for  the  peasant  uprising  in  1907.  At  this 
time  several  reforms  were  instituted;  The  villages  bought  the  pasture  lands  to 
be  held  in  common,  and  the  rural  bank  was  reorganized  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing credit  to  the  peasant.  These  reforms,  however,  did  not  include  any  additional 
grants  of  land;  the  peasants  were  still  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  landlords  as 
before;  so  that  the  old  abuses  were  soon  resumed.  It  was  not  until  1918,  near  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  that  a genuine  land  reform  was  put  into  effect. 

Similar  conditions  in  Russia  led  to  the  peasant  uprising  in  Bes- 
sarabia in  1905.  There  are  no  records  of  conditions  in  Transylvania 
and  Bukoyina;  but  when  the  protection  of  the  Hungarian  and  Aus- 
trian Armies  was  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  a large 
niunber  of  estate  owners,  whose  families  had  held  their  land  for 
many  generations,  abandoned  their  holdings  and  fled  to  Budapest 
or  Vienna. 

LAND  TENURE 

The  total  area  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  in  1909-1913, 
before  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan  War,  was 

32.167.000  acres,  of  which  1,995,000  acres  were  covered  by  water  and 

5.208.000  acres  were  nonagricultural  lands,  including  mountains, 
waste  lands,  cities,  towns,  roads,  etc.  The  total  productive  area  was 
therefore  24,964,000  acres,  of  which  5,640,000  acres  were  under  stand- 
ing timber.  The  remaining  19,324,000  acres  comprised  permanent 
pastures,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cultivated  lands. 

The  area  of  these  cultivated  lands  had  remained  remarkably 
constant  for  generations;  thus,  before  the  distribution  of  land  to 
the  serfs  in  1864,  it  was  reported  to  be  19,340,000  acres,  at  which 
time  3,367,000  acres  were  owned  by  peasants  and  15,973,000  acres 
remained  under  control  of  the  Crown  and  in  the  hands  of  a few  great 
landlords — descendants  of  the  former  voivodes. 

Table  5. — Productive  land  * in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  held  by  peasants 

and  by  large  estates,  1864,  1881,  1889,  and  1912 


Item 


Families 

receiving 

land 


Productive  land  in— 


Number  1,000  acre^  1,000  acres 

Situation  prior  to  1864 15  973  3 307 

- - 456,461  4,717 

1881 6^586  77 

1889 106,714  1 351 

Number  of  small  holdings  sold  by  the  rural  bank \ ’ 48 

Number  of  small  holdings  received  by  peasants  in  1912 31 


Situation  before  the  World  War 2 9^  749 


» 9, 591 


Information  furnished  by  Centrals  Obstilor  Statesti  (oflBce  in  charge  of  land  reform),  Bucharest. 

1 Total  area  less  forests  and  unproductive  lands.  Productive  lands  include  plowlands  meadows  nas- 
tures,  vineyards,  etc.  ‘ 

* In  1913  there  were  3,420  heads  of  families  classified  as  owning  large  estates 
.*  Land-owning  peasants  were  estimated  at  1,129,782  heads  of  families  in  1913. 
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In  1864  and  in  1889  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  peas- 
,.nts,  so  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  peasants,  as 
indicated  in  Table  5,  possessed  9,591,000  acres  of  the  cultivated 
lands,  whereas  9,749,000  acres  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  large  estates. 

Only  4,154,000  acres  of  large-estate  plowlands  were  operated  as 
large  holdings  in  1913.  (Table  6.)  The  peasants  owned  and  operated 
6,739,000  acres  of  plowlands  in  holdings  of  less  than  247.1  acres  each 
and  in  addition  rented  3,539,000  acres  almost  exclusively  from  large 
estates. 

Table  6. — Plowland  operated  by  owners  and  that  operated  by  renters,  classified 
according  to  size  of  land  holdings,  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  1913 


Size  of  holdings 


Hectares  i 


Acres 


Less  than  2 Less  than  4.9.. . 

2 to  5 4.9  to  12.3 

5 to  10 12.3  to  24.7 

10  to  25 24.7  to  61.8 

25  to  50 61.8  to  123.6 

50  to  100 123.6  to  247.1... 

100  to  500 247.1  to  1,235.5.. 

500  and  over 1,235.5  and  over. 

Total 


Furnished  by  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Bucharest. 
J One  hectare=2.471  acres. 

* Average  plowland  during  1909-1913  was  15,034,000  acres. 


Head  of  families 

Area 
owned 
by  each 
class 

Area 
rented 
by  each 
class 

Number 

Per 

cent 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

476, 649 

42,1 

1,042 

372 

441,336 

161,550 

38.9 

2,584 

1, 237 

14.3 

1,600 

1, 164 

42,996 

3.8 

980 

557 

5,697 

.5 

349 

128 

1,554 

.1 

184 

81 

2,377 

.2 

697 

755 

1,043 

.1 

1,225 

1, 477 

1, 133, 202 

100.0 

8,661 

5,771 

Area  operated 
by  each  class 


1,000 
acres 
1, 414 
3,821 
2,764 
1,537 
477 
265 
1, 452 
2,702 


14, 432 


Per 

cent 

9.8 

26.5 
19.2 

10.6 
3.3 

1.8 
10.1 
18.7 


See  Table  3. 


THE  LAND  REFORM 

During  the  time  that  the  Rumanian  Government  had  been  forced 
by  the  Central  Powers  to  abandon  Bucharest  and  establish  a tem- 
porary capital  at  Jassy,  unrest  developed  among  certain  elements  of 
the  peasant  army  w’hich  threatened  to  reach  the  revolutiona^  stage. 
At  that  critical  juncture  a sweeping  land  reform,  the  provisions  of 
which  had  not  been  carefully  preconsidered,  was  promised  to  the 
peasants,  who  consequently  remained  faithfully  at  their  posts  and 
Lught  out  the  war  to  the  end.  At  the  termination  of  the  World 
War  the  land  reform  was  put  into  effect,  practically  as  promised  to 
the  men  in  the  trenches,  through  the  decree  of  December  16,  1918. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  decree  Ferdinand  I directed  the  expro- 
priation of  5,527,000  acres  of  the  large-estate  lands  of  the  old  Kingdom 
of  Rumania,  including  68,000  acres  of  forests  and  unproductive 
lands  and  5,459,000  acres  of  crop  lands,  meadows,  pastures,  and  other 
productive  lands. 

As  indicated  in  Table  7,  expropriation  affected  the  great  privately 
owned  estates  and  the  lands  of  societies  and  institutions  most  severely. 
The  State  itself  did  not  make  an  exception  of  its  own  lands,  and  even 
the  Crown  estates  were  included  in  the  reform  program. 


I 
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Table  7. — Expropriated  production  land,  excluding  forests,  old  Kingdom  of 
Rumania,  prior  to  January  1,  1926  ^ (36,  1924,  P-  47) 


Owners 

Owners 
from 
whom 
expro- 
priated , 

Expropri- 
ated land 

Private. 

Number 
3 886 

Acres 

Absentee  landlords 

84 

1A7  nnn 

Foreigners.- 

.39 

141  non 

Societies  and  institutions 

609 

1 046  000 

State.,. 

312 

All  nnn 

Total 1 

4,930  1 

6, 621,000 

> Includes  expropriation  of  land  in  former  Bulgarian  territory,  if  any. 

As  indicated  in  Table  7,  about  1,162,000  more  acres  of  productive 
land  were  expropriated  than  were  provided  for  by  the  decree  of 
December  16,  1918.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  According  to  the  letter  of  the  act,  on  which  the  land  re- 
form was  based,  the  size  of  the  estate  te  be  retained  by  each  large 
owner  was  fixed  at  494  acres  in  regions  of  dense  population,  at  741 
acres  m regions  of  medium  density  of  population,  and  at  1,236  acres 
in  regions  of  sparse  population — the  so-called  colonization  districts 
along  the  Danube  River.  Many  estate  owners,  however,  had  estates 
in  more  than  one  of  these  regions,  and  it  was  foimd  that  often  the 
holdings  retained  by  such  owners  totaled  more  than  1,236  acres. 
To  remedy  this,  additional  land  was  expropriated  in  order  that  the 
total  held  by  one  family  should  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  act. 
This  additional  expropriation  of  1,162,000  acres  may  include  lands 
expropriated  in  former  Bulgarian  territory  if  any  of  the  estates  in 
these  regions  were  large  enough  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
land-expropriation  officials. 

As  Transylvania,  Bukovina,  and  Bessarabia  came  under  the  juris- 
dictioii  of  Rumania,  land  reforms  were  put  into  effect  in  each  of  these 
administrative  districts.  The  conditions  differed  in  some  details 
from  those  operative  in  the  old  Kingdom,  but  the  final  result  involved 

4.566.000  acres  in  Transylvania,  189,000  acres  in  Bukovina,  and 

3.686.000  acres  in  Bessarabia.  • 

The  liberal  Government  had  planned  to  hold  these  expropriated 
estates  under  Goveriment  control  and  to  operate  them  through  the 
medium  of  cooperative  societies.  The  peasants  protested  against 
this  and  forced  the  division  of  the  land  into  holdings  of  which  the 
size  of  the  allotment  per  family  varied  according  to  the  density  of  the 
population.  The  peasants  demanded  actual  possession  of  the  land, 
and  where  disturbances  proved  serious  the  Government  hastenea  • 
the  proeess  of  making  the  transfer.  Although  redistribution  of 
expropriated  lands  has  proved  to  be  a very  slow  and  involved  process, 
by  the  end  of  1924  only  a relatively  small  amount  (about  65,000  acres) 
of  the  land  destined  to  be  tiu-ned  over  to  the  actual  possession  of 
the  peasants  remained  unassigned  in  the  old  Kingdom.  There  were 

260.000  acres  unassigned  in  Transylvania  and  7,000  acres  in  Bukovina. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement,  the  peasant  is  allowed  20 

years  in  which  to  pay  for  his  land,  paying  only  the  capital  sum.  The 
interest  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  former  owner,  who  has 
received  for  the  land  taken  from  him  bonds  payable  in  full  at  the  end 
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of  20  years.  A premium  amounting  to  the  interest  for  20  yearn  was 
awarded  to  any  peasant  who  paid  for  his  land  in  full  at  the  time  of 
^LBIlsfBI' 

In  Bessarabia  the  land  to  be  retained  by  the  estate  owmer  was 
fixed  at  247  acres;  in  Transylvania  and  Bukovina  the  maximum  was 
1,236  acres.  In  addition,  the  estate  owner  has  been  allowed  to  retain 
certain  vineyards,  orchards,  etc.  Land  subject  to  inundation  has 
not  been  expropriated. 

Up  to  December  31,  1924.  the  area  of  land  in  Greater  Rumania 
that  had  passed  or  was  in  the  process  of  passing  from  the  control  of 
the  large  estates  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants  ^yas  approximately 

14,795,000  acres,  as  indicated  in  Table  8.  Of  this  area  more  than 
. 11,690,000  acres  consisted  of  arable  land,  meadows,  and  pastures. 

Tables. — Expropriation  program  prior  to  January  1,  1925,  Greater  Rumania^ 

{36,  192J^,  p.  47) 

[In  thousands  of  acres— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Region 

Arable 

and 

meadow 

land 

Pasture 

land 

Forests 

Other 

lands 

Expropri- 
ated after 
the  agrari- 
an law 

In  proe- 
ess of  ex- 
propria- 
tion 

Total 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 

5. 133 

326 

36 

32 

* 1. 162 

65 

6,754 

1,367 

811 

1,662  ! 

66 

260 

4, 166 

129 

28 

22 

3 ' 

7 

189 

Bessarabia 

2,736 

490 

460 

3,686 

Total 

9, 365 

1, 165 

2,210 

561 

8 1. 162 

332 

14, 795 

1 Expropriation  of  land  leased  under  law  No.  3697/918.  * Arable  land  and  meadows. 

Whereas  expropriation  was  abrupt,  throwing  a large  area  out  of 
cultivation  in  1919,  the  distribution  of  these  former  estate  lands, 
except  in  Bessarabia,  has  been  gradual,  and  each  year  up  to  1925 
a few  hundred  thousand  acres  more  have  been  brought  imder  culti- 
vation than  were  in  crop  production  the  year  before. 

In  1921  fuUy  24.1  per  cent  of  the  plowland  vras  rented  to  and 
operated  by  farming  associations,  some  of  which  were  cooperatively 
managed.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  one  of  the  outstanding  trends  of 
farm  operations  has  been  the  reduction  of  areas  seeded  by  these 
associations  each  year  until  in  1925  they  put  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the 
land  into  crops,  as  compared  with  84.9  per  cent  seeded  by  small 
peasant  farmers.  Throughout  this  period  the  large  estates  of  Greater 
Rumania  have  seeded  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  crop 
lands  each  year. 


Table  9. — Crop  land:  Acreage  seeded,  by  holdings,  in  Greater  Rumania;  average, 

1909-1913  and  annual,  1921-1925 


Period 

Large  estates 

Small  peasant 
holdings 

Agricultural- 

association 

holdings 

Total 

hold- 

ings 

1,000 

acres 

Per  cent 

1,000 

acres 

Per  cent 

ii 

Per  cent 

1,000 

acres 

128,926 

Post-war  period: 

1921  

3, 181 
3,106 

12.8 

15,668 

63.1 

5,967 

24.1 

24, 816 

1922  

12.1 

19, 411 

76.0 

3,030 

11.9 

25, 546 

1923  

3,169 

12.0 

21, 692 

81.6 

1, 708 

6.4 

1 26, 469 

1924  

3,496 

12.4 

23,454 

83.3 

1, 192 

4.  3 

1 28, 141 

1925..  - 

3,650 

12.4 

24,909 

84.9 

791 

2.7 

1 lAif,  300 

t See  Table  3 for  source  of  data  for  pre-war;  1921-1925  (55, 19S5,  p.  ^8). 

I Does  not  include  fallow  land  as  follows:  Pre-war,  3,342,000  acres;  865,000  acres  in  1923;  848,000  acres  in 


V ^924,  and  968,000  acres  in  1925. 
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The  large  estates  slowly  increased  their  seeded  areas  a few  hundred 
thousand  acres  yearly  between  1923  and  1925.  On  the  other  hand 
the  expropriated  land  that  was  at  first  rented  to  agricultural  asso- 
ciations in  1921  had  been  almost  entirely  transferred  to  peasant 
owmers  by  1925.  A record  of  the  transfers  of  plowland  to  the  peasants 
maintained  during  1921  and  1922  showed  an  increase  of  3,743,000 
acres  in  the  latter  year  over  the  former.  During  the  next  three  years 
the  record  pertained  only  to  the  areas  seeded.  Between  1923  and 
1925  the  areas  seeded  by  small  peasant  farmers  increased  3,317,000 
acres,  and  the  land  transferred  probably  exceeded  this  amount.  In 
any  case  the  land  actually  put  into  crops  by  the  peasants  in  1925 
was  9,241,000  acres  greater  than  all  plowland  possessed  by  them  in 

The  influence  of  this  shift  in  the  management  of  more  than  9,000,000 
acres  of  crop  land  upon  agricultural  production  in  Rumania  was 
profound,  acutely  affecting  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LAND  REFORM  UPON  AREAS  SEEDED 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 

j^far  as  areas  seeded  are  concerned,  the  estates  and  peasants  of  the 
old  Kmgdom  of  Rumama  had  developed  a routine  of  planting  to  such 

year  after  year  about  the  same  area  was  seeded  to  each 
of  the  five  chief  cereals,  as  indicated  in  Table  10. 

old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  average,  1906- 
1910  to  Kingdom  including  area  ceded  from  Bulgaria, 

average,  1909-1913  to  1921-1925  (31)  ’ 

[In  thousands  of  acres— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Region  and  year 


Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania; 

Average— 

1900-1910 

1907- 1911 

1908- 1912 

1909- 1913 

Old  Kingdom,  including  area  ced^  from  Buigmia: 
Average— 

1909-19131 


Percentage  of  land  under  chief  cereals  seeded  to  each: 


Wheat 

Corn 

1 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

4,535 

5,011 

1,377 

1,065 

389 

4,489 

5,013 

1, 352 

1,075 

364 

4,665 

5,088 

1, 347 

1,090 

344 

4,676 

5,150 

1,319 

1, 106 

316 

1 4,961 

5,  243 

1, 441 

1, 147 

336 

I 2,784 

4,807 

1, 581 

1, 435 

178 

1 2,879 

4,888 

1,903 

1,660 

164 

, 3,250 

6,062 

2,098 

1, 775 

169 

; 3,925 

6,704 

2,095 

1,709 

159 

\Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1 37.8 

39.9 

11.0 

8.7 

2.6 

1 28.9 

1 

42.0 

15.4 

12.6 

1.1 

See  following  tables  for  area  ceded  from  Bulgaria 

territory  annexed  to 

By  compai^g  the  percentage  of  the  total  area  under  the  five  chief 
cereals  seeded  to  each  cereal  during  1909-1913  and  in  1925  it  is  evident 
that  the  relative  areas  under  wheat  and  rye  had  greatly  decreased 
whereas  those  under  com,  barley,  and  oats  had  increased.  ^ 

....u.?™?  striking  characteristics  of  the  agriculture  of  southeastern  Europe  is  the  persistence  of  aori. 
cultural  customs  and  habits.  Neighboring  villages  are  frequently  of  different  racial  orivin  onH  fher^f^ 

JP®*’hods  they  employ  in  planting  and  harvesting  their  crops,  which  differ  accordinoi 
the  sou  that  have  been  handed  down  from  gIneratioTto  g^Son  ^ 

^most  impossible  to  change  these  racial  habits  of  centuri  J by  reaching  or  demo^ 
stratmg  new  methods  that  have  come  into  use  only  during  the  past  few  decade.  or  aemon- 
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The  general  economic  situation,  associated  with  legislation  re- 
garding the  domestic  sale  and  the  exportation  of  bread  cereals,  had 
some  influence  upon  these  changes,  but  the  most  profound  influence 
was  that  exerted  by  the  difference  between  the  ways  in  which  the 
peasants  and  estate  owners  seeded  their  respective  holdings. 

Records  have  been  kept  since  1905  which  show  the  cereal  acreage 
of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  seeded  on  large  estates  and  on  small 
holdings.  These  records,  summarized  in  Table  11,  indicate  the  differ- 
ent rates  at  which  cereals  were  seeded  under  the  two  systems  of 
agriculture. 


Table  11  — Cereals'  Acreage  seeded  on  large  estates  and  on  ■peasant  holdings  in  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Rumania;  average,  1905-1909  and  1909-1913,  and  annual  1919 
and  1921 


Average 

inio  1 

0 

1001  1 

Holding  and  cereal 

1905-1909 

1909-1913 

Acrcairc 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 

Acreage 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 

Acreage 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 

Acreage 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
total 

Large  estates: 

Bread  cereals— 

Wheat 

1,000 
acres 
2, 415 

58.7 

1,000 

acres 

2,341 

61.9 

1,000 

acres 

842 

1,000 

acres 

545 

32.6 

Rye 

46 

1.1 

39 

1.0 

23 

mm 

11 

0.7 

Total 

2,461 

59.8 

2,380 

62.9 

865 

1 69.5 

556 

33.3 

Barley - 

347 

8.4 

335 

8.8 

75 

6.0 

279 

16.7 

Oats  - 

372 

1 9. 1 

1 377 

1 10. 0 

98 

7.9 

18.1 

Com - 

933 

[ 22.7 

691 

18.3 

207 

16.6 

532 

31.9 

Total  5 chief  cereals. 

4,113 

100.0 

3, 783 

, 100.0 

1,245  : 

100.0 

1,670 

mo 

Peasant  holdings: 

Bread  cereals— 

Wheat 

2,125  1 

25.9 

2, 235 

25.7 

2,122 

26.6 

2,324 

24.8 

Rye. 

337 

4.1  i 

277 

3.2 

196 

2.5 

168 

1.8 

Total...: 

2,462 

30.0 

2, 512 

28.9 

2, 318 

29.1 

2,492 

26.6 

Barley 

1,020 

12.4 

984 

11.3 

513 

6.4 

1, 474 

15.8 

Oats  - 

657 

1^01 

728 

8.4 

499 

6.2 

1, 330 

14.2 

Corn 

4, 073 

49.6 

4, 459 

51.4 

4,655 

58.3 

4,067 

43.4 

Total  5 chief  cereals... 

8,212 

100.0 

8,683 

100.0 

7,985 

100.0 

9, 363 

100.0 

All  holdings: 

Bread  cereals— 

Wheat 

4, 540 

36.8 

4, 576 

36.7 

2,964 

32.1 

2,869 

26.0 

Rye 

383 

3.1 

316 

Z5 

219 

2.4 

179 

1.6 

Total 

4,923 

39.9 

4,892 

39.2 

3, 183 

34.5 

3,048 

27.6 

Barley 

1. 367 

11.1 

1,319 

10.6 

588 

6.4 

1,  753 

15.9 

Oats 

8.4 

1, 105 

8.9 

597 

6.4 

1,633 

14.8 

Cora 

KliilU 

5,150 

41.3 

4, 862 

52.7 

4,  599 

41.7 

Total  5 chief  cereab 

12, 325 

100.0 

12,466 

100.0 

9,230 

100.0 

Acreage  in  1905-1913  and  1919  (5/,  1909, 1919, 1919). 

Acreage  in  1921  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Rumama. 

I Includes  Durostor  and  Caliacra. 


Each  large-estate  operator  and  each  peasant  farmer  had  established 
a fairly  uniform  routine  in  pre-war  years  as  to  the  proportion  of  his 
lands  to  be  seeded  to  each  cereal  crop.  There  was  some  fluctuation 
Irom  year  to  year  in  the  total  cereal  acreage,  but  there  was  remark- 
ably little  change  in  the  relative  area  planted  to  each  crop. 

I 
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Before  the  World  War  the  area  seeded  to  winter  grains — wheat  and 
rye  was  about  equal  to  and  in  a sense  limited  by  the  area  seeded  to 
corn.  Corn  is  grown  by  the  Rumanian  peasant  for  food,  whereas 
wheat  is  produced  for  sale.  In  the  old  Kingdom  the  area  seeded  to 
corn  had  to  be  maintained  at  least  at  a certain  minimum  to  insure 
food  for  the  masses.  Ilad  there  been  a shortage  in  the  crop,  corn 
would  have  had  to  be  imported,  as  the  masses  of  the  peasants  are  not 
accustomed  to  making  wheat  and  rye  bread.  Their  staple  diet 
consists  of  a thick  corn-meal  mush  called  “mamaliga.” 

The  crop  rotation  on  peasant  fields  in  Rumania  is  almost  uni- 
versally an  alternation  between  corn  and  wheat  or  corn  and  some 
other  cereal.  The  peasants  seeded  an  average  of  about  4,500,000 
acres  to  corn  during  1909-1913  or  more  than  the  area  of  all  other 
cereals  combined.  The  area  seeded  to  corn  is  thus  almost  1,000,000 
acres  greater  than  aU  the  land  rented  by  peasants  from  the  great  land- 
lords during  1913.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  former  director 
of  agriculture,  G.  Jonescu-Sisesti,  that  this  great  area  of  rented  land 
was  seeded  to  corn  by  the  peasants  not  only  because  of  the  peasants’ 
liking  for  this  cereal  but  because  the  landlord  required  that  the 
rented  land  be  planted  to  corn.  As  the  corn  crop  must  be  hoed,  the 
land  was  thus  better  prepared  for  winter  wheat. 

In  order  to  get  the  land  at  aU  the  peasant  was  frequently  required  to 
work  for  the  landlord.  This  meant  that  his  own  small  plot  was  seeded 
late,  sinc«  he  must  first  help  to  seed  the  fields  of  the  landlord.  He 
must  also  get  the  corn  off  the  land  early  enough  to  allow  his  landlord  to 
sow  winter  wheat.  This  meant  that  the  corn  was  often  harvested  in 
an  immature  condition,  reducing  the  yield  and  lowering  its  food 
value. 

Almost  all  wheat  seeded  by  the  large  estates  was  on  land  that  had 
been  rented  by  the  peasants  and  previously  planted  to  corn  by  them, 
since  the  estate  owners  themselves  planted  relatively  httle  of  Ru- 
mania’s corn  crop. 

Before  the  World  War,  a little  more  than  half  the  wheat  area  was 
seeded  by  the  estates  and  a httle  less  than  half  by  the  peasants.  As 
a result  of  the  war  and  the  disorganized  economic  and  social  conations, 
including  the  land  reform,  following  the  war,  these  agricultural 
habits  were  broken  up,  and  Rumanian  field-crop  production  passed 
mto  a state  of  flux.  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  areas  seeded  to  the 
different  cereals  followed  the  many  changing  and  complex  factors 
that  disturbed  normahty.  However,  through  aU  these  fluctuations 
in  crop  seeding  both  the  peasants  and  the  estates  have  shown  a 
certain  tendency  to  maintain  the  old  order  of  fanning  although  some- 
what modified  by  the  new  order  of  land  tenure. 

In  1921  the  estates,  deprived  of  the  peasants’  cornfields  in  which 
to  plant  winter  wheat,  were  forced  to  regulate  their  wheat  acreage 
to  the  area  of  corn  that  they  themselves  could  plant. 

The  peasants  in  1921  seeded  680,000  acres  more  to  the  five  chief 
cereals  than  was  their  custom  before  the  World  War.  Their  wheat 
acreage  was  about  as  large  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to 
plant  and  their  corn  acreage  was  about  sufficient  to  meet  their  own 
requirements.  As  they  had  extra  land  to  plant  they  seeded  barley  and 
oats.  It  requires  more  foresight  to  seed  a winter  crop  in  August  to  be- 
harvested  the  following  summer  than  it  does  to  put  in  a spring  crop  t^ 
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be  harvested  in  less  than  six  months.  As  the  average  peasant  does  not 
possess  the  foresight  of  the  average  manager  of  a large  estate  he 
usually  puts  off  his  planting  until  the  last  possible  minute  and  then 
rushes  his  plowing  and  seeding.  Winter  grain  is  seeded  as  late  as 
December,  and  corn  is  planted  as  late  as  July,  with  consequent 
poor  returns. 

Combining  the  data  regarding  peasant  and  estate  seedings  in  1921 
indicates  that  corn  was  put  in  at  about  the  same  normal  rate,  whereas 
former  wheat  areas  were  replaced  by  barley  and  oats. 

Between  1921  and  1925  the  acreage  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  corn  of  the  old  Kingdom  including  Durostor  and  Cahacra  (ceded 
* by  Bulgaria  in  1913),  was  increased  2,558,000  acres  or  to  a total  of 
13,591,000  acres,  as  compared  with  13,128,000  acres  in  pre-war 
days.  During  tliis  5-year  period  ended  1925  the  rates  at  which  the 
chief  cereals  were  seeded  have  varied  but  little.  Corn,  barley,  and 
It  rye  were  within  one-half  of  1 per  cent  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
total  acreage  of  these  five  cereals  at  the  end  of  the  period  that  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  Wheat  had  increased  2.9  per  cent,  and  oats 
decreased  proportionately.  The  general  trend  of  peasant  farming 
in  the  old  IGngdom  of  Rumania  as  compared  with  estate  farming 
has  taken  the  form  of  a shift  from  winter  grains  (such  as  w heat  and 
rye)  tow^ard  spring  grains  (barley,  oats,  and  corn). 


BESSARABIA 


The  first  recorded  crop  statistics  giving  details  of  large-estate  and 
peasant  agriculture  in  Bessarabia  after  the  World  War  were  for  the 
year  1920.  In  that  year  the  peasants  of  Bessarabia  seeded  4,949,000 
acres  to  the  five  chief  cereals,  as  contrasted  with  an  average  of 
3,156,000  acres  during  1902-1911  as  indicated  in  Table  12. 

Table  12. — Cereals:  Acreage  seeded  in  Bessarabia  on  large  estates  and  small  hold- 
ings; average,  1902-1911,  and  annual,  1920,  and  on  aU  holdings  in  1925 


Cereal 

Large  estates 

Peasant  holdings 

All  holdings 

Average 

1902-1911 

1920 

Average 

1902-1911 

1920 

Average 

1902-1911 

1920 

1925 

Bread  cereals: 
Wheat- 

Winter 

1,000 

acreJi 

683 

m 

276 

Per 

cent 

23.0 

12.0 
10.8 

1,000 

acres 

22 

Per 

cent 

36.1 

uooo 

acres 

465 

587 

247 

Per 

cent 

14.8 

18.6 

7.8 

1,000 

acres 

1,331 

Per 

cent 

26.9 

1,000 

acres 

1,048 

891 

522 

Per 

cent 

18.4 

15.7 

9.2 

1,000 

acres 

1,353 

Per 

acres 

27.0 

1,000 
acres 
1, 367 
563 
236 

Per 

cent 

22.2 

9.2 

3.8 

Rye 

Total-  - 

4 

6.6 

271 

5.5 

275 

5.5 

1,  ir.2 

45.8 

26 

42.7 

1,299 

41. 2,  1, 602 

32. 4|  2,461 

43.3 

1, 628 

32.5 

2, 166 

35.2 

Barley 

Oats 

Com 

Total  5 chief 
cereals 

532 

127 

719 

20.9 

5.0 

28.3 

15 

. 11 

1 ^ 

24.6 
18.0 

14.7 

786 

52 

1,019 

24.9 

1.6 

32.3 

1,822 

270 

1,255 

36.8 

5.4 

25.4 

1,318 
179 
1, 738 

23.1 

3.1 

30.5 

1,837 

281 

1,264 

36.7 

5.6 

25.2 

1,682 
418 
1, 887 

27.3 

6.8 

30.7 

2,540 

100.0 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

3,156 

100.0 

4, 949 

100.0 

5,696 

100.0 

5,010 

100.0 

6, 153 

100.0 

Acreage  1902-1911  (4).  . . 

Acreage  in  1920,  furnished  by  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Bucharest. 
Acreage  in  1925  (35,  pp.  It-iS)  for  Rumania. 


This  great  increase  in  the  area  seeded  by  the  peasants  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  expropriation  in  Bessarabia  was  more  drastic 

I 
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and  in  other  ways  different  from  expropriation  in  the  old  Kingdom. 

The  peasants  of  the  old  Kingdom  were  crowded  into  the  footlSls  of 
the  Carpathian  and  Transylvanian  Mountains,  more  than  a day’s 
journey  by  rail  from  the  t^jtdy  populated  surplus  districts  in  which 
the  large  estates  were  situated.  In  Bessarabia  the  large  estates 
were  situated  upon  the  plateaus  and  were  surrounded  by  the  peasants’ 
meager  holdings  upon  the  hillsides.  To  occupy  the  expropriated 
lands,  it  was  necessary  for  the  peasants  of  Bessarabia  to  close  in  only 
a few  miles,  not  farther  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  every 
day  to  their  work.  They  took  possession  almost  immediately  of  their 
new  holdings  so  that,  in  1920,  Bessarabia  was  able  to  seed  88  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  (1902-1911)  cereal  acreage. 

The  peasants  of  Bessarabia,  before  the  World  War,  planted  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  land  to  winter  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  and 
a greater  proportion  to  spring  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  than  did  the 
large  estates.  In  1920  the  peasants  in(;reased  their  acreages  of  all  ^ 
five  cereals,  the  greatest  increases  being  in  the  acreages  of  barley  and 
oats,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  large  estates  which  planted  alrnost  no 
land,  leaving  most  of  their  fields  fallow. 

By  1925,  the  area  under  the  five  chief  cereals  on  all  holdings  was 

457.000  acres  greater  than  during  1902-1911.  Rye  alone  of  all  the 
cereals  was  seeded  in  less  amount  than  under  pre-war  conditions. 

The  total  acreage  of  wheat  was  about  average,  winter  wheat  being 

319.000  acres  more  and  spring  wheat  about  228,000  acres  less  than 
during  1902-1911,  the  drought  and  consequent  crop  failures  in 
1922  and  1924  having  discouraged  the  planting  of  spring  w^heat  in 

Expropriation  is  complete  in  Bessarabia,  where  it  is  probable  that 
the  acreage  of  corn,  barley,  and  oats  will  continue  higher  than  before 
the  World  War  and  the  acreage  of  bread  cereals  loww  on  account  of 
the  reduced  acreage  of  rye.  It  is  improbable  that  wheat  acreage  will 
increase  materially  above  the  1925  level,  and  the  high  ratio  of  winter 

to  spring  wheat  will  tend  to  decrease  to  more  nearly  the  pre-war 
average  relationship. 

BUKOVINA 

Austrian  records  of  pre-war  conditions  contain  no  separate  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  areas  seeded  on  large  estates  as  compared  with 
conditions  of  peasant  farming.  The  land  reform  in  Bukovina  involved 
only  129,000  acres  of  arable  lands  and  meadowlands. 

The  total  acreage  under  the  five  chief  cereals  since  1921  has  not 
equaled  the  average  1909-1913  area  in  any  year  up  to  1925. 

Bukovina  has  been  cut  off  from  former  sources  of  wheat  supply  and 
smce  the  World  War  appears  to  have  increased  the  area  under  this 
cereal  more  nearly  to  meet  local  demands,  though  decrease  in  rye 
acreage  has  brought  the  area  under  bread  cereals  to  about  the  pre-w  ar 
level.  Corn  has  remained  about  the  same  as  before  the  war,  whereas 
the  acreage  of  oats  has  slightly  increased  and  barley  has  fallen  off- 
as  mdicated  m Table  13. 
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Table  13. — Cereals:  Acreage  seeded  in  Bukovina;  average,  1909-191S,  and  annual, 

1921-1925 


Cereal 

Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

; 1,000 

Per 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Bread  cereals: 

acreB 

cent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

cent 

Wheat — 

48 

10.1 

38 

65 

49 

74 

61 

13.2 

Rye 

67 

14.2 

41 

62 

50 

61 

50 

10.8 

Total. - 

115 

24.3 

79 

117 

99 

135 

111 

24.0 

Barley 

83 

17.5  ! 

81 

80 

94 

76 

69 

15.0 

Oats 

118 

24.9 

88 

88 

119 

113 

122 

26.5 

Corn 

158  1 

33.3 

150 

130 

143 

144 

159 

34.5 

Total,  5 chief  cereals 

474 

loao 

398 

415 

455 

468 

461 

100.0 

Acreage  for  1900-1913  (^,  mi). 

Acreage  for  1921-1925  {SI). 

These  changes  in  the  seeding  of  the  five  chief  cereals  in  Bukovina 
are  relatively  small  and  have  been  without  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  Rumanian  agricultmal  situation. 

There  are  only  7,000  acres  of  expropriated  lands  to  be  readjusted  in 
Bukovina,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  seeding  data  in  Table  13  indicate 
the  future  trend  of  agriculture  in  this  district  and  that  little  further 
change  may  be  expected. 

TRANSYLVANIA 

There  is  no  information  relative  to  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  large 
estates  of  the  various  departments  now  comprising  Transylvania 
seeded  their  lands  before  the  World  War.  Comparing  the  estimates  of 
total  pre-war  are  a seeded,  with  those  of  1925,  show's  a decrease  of  783,000 
acres  under  the  five  chief  cereals.  The  acreage  of  barley  is  greater 
than  in  the  pre-w'ar  period.  There  also  appears  to  be  a stronger  tend- 
ency to  maintain  wheat  acreage  at  former  levels  than  to  keep  corn  areas 
up  to  the  pre-w'ar  average. 

Before  the  World  War  the  administrative  District  of  Transylvania 
as  constituted  to-day  seeded  2,417,000  acres  of  w'heat,  producing 
annually  32,650,000  bushels  (net),  of  which  5,673,000  bushels  were  ship- 
ped to  other  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  as  it  then  existed, 
leaving  26,977,000  bushels  as  the  yearly  domestic  disappearance.  In 
1925  the  area  imder  w'heat  reached  2,240,000  acres,  and  net  produc- 
tion under  unusually  favorable  conditions  reached  33,000,000  bushels, 
so  that,  in  1925,  Transylvania  appears  to  have  regained  her  pre-war 
status  of  having  an  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  to  ship  to  central 
Europe. 

During  1920  and  1921  the  population  of  Transylvania  suffered  from 
a shortage  of  wheat  and  was  unable  to  get  relief  either  from  the  old 
Kingdom  or  from  the  plains  of  Hungary.  ^ This  probably  accounts 
for  the  increased  ratio  of  seeding  wheat  that  is  indicated  in  a compari- 
son of  the  1925  data  in  Table  14  with  the  1909-1913  average.  In 
Transylvania  corn  is  employed  to  a greater  extent  as  feed  for  livestock 
than  w'as  the  practice  in  the  old  Kingdom,  and  there  has  been  a ten- 
dency to  allow  this  cereal  to  go  out  of  cultivation  more  rapidly  than 
the  high-priced  human  food.  Other  cereals  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  affected  by  postwar  conditions. 
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Table  14. — Cereals:  Acreage  seeded  in  Transylvania;  average,  1909—1913,  and 

annual,  1 921—1 925 


Cereal 

Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Bread  cereals: 

1 

1,000 
\ acres 

Per  cent 

1,000 
acres  i 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000  \ 
acres 

■ 1,000 
acres 

Per  cent 

Wheat 

* 2,417 

38.6 

1,917  1 

2,085 

1, 670 

2,214 

1 2,240 

40.9 

Rye„_ 

308 

4.9 

342 

226 

163 

215 

1 

■ 223 

1 

4.1 

Total 

2,  725 

43.5  ! 

2,259 

! 2.311 

1, 833 

2,429 

1 2,463 

45.0 

Barley 

317 

5.1 

416 

1 347 

372 

376 

365 

6.7 

Oats 

763 

12.2 

724 

576 

643 

678 

680 

12.4 

Corn 

2, 449 

39.2 

1, 911 

1, 783 

1,808 

1,827 

1,963 

35.9 

Total,  5 chief  cereals 

6,254 

100.0 

5,310 

5,017 

4, 661 

5, 310 

(M71^ 

100.0 

Acreage,  190&-1913,  calculated  from  (f5);  acreage,  1921-1925  {SI), 


In  each  of  the  four  administrative  districts  of  Greater  Kuinania 
there  has  been  a decrease  in  bread-cereal  acreage,  comparing  the  1925 
acreage  with  the  pre-war  estimated  average  given  in  Table  15.  In 
the  old  Kingdom  and  in  Transylvania  there  was  a falling  off  in  wheat 
wliich  was  somewhat  offset  by  increased  wheat  acreages  in  Bessarabia 
and  Bukovina.  The  total  net  result  is  a decrease  below  pre-war 
average  of  1,071,000  acres  in  wheat  for  the  year  1925.  There  was  a 
small  though  insignificant  increase  in  1926  over  1925  of  67,000  acres 
of  wheat  and  62,000  acres  of  rye. 

There  were  9,713,000  acres  under  corn  in  1925,  as  compared  with 

9.742.000  acres  before  the  World  War.  In  1926,  com  acreage  was 

10.031.000  acres. 

Up  to  1925  the  marked  shifts  in  acreage  of  cereals  in  Greater 
Rumania  were  from  bread  cereals  to  barley  and  oats;  an  increase 
of  709,000  acres  in  the  case  of  the  former  cereal  and  722,000  in  the 
case  of  the  latter. 

In  1926  the  acreages  of  barley  and  oats  decreased  perceptibly, 
resulting  in  a decrease  in  total  cereal  area  of  198,000  acres  below  that 
of  1925.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  129,000  acres  in 
bread  cereals  and  318,000  acres  in  corn. 


Table  15. — Cereals,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets:  Acreage  seeded  in  Rumania;  average, 

1909-1913,  and  annual,  1925  and  1926 


Crop  and  year 

Old  Tran- 
King-  sylva- 
dom  1 nia 

Bessa- 

rabia 

Buko- 

vina 

Rumania 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  Per 

W’heat: 

acres  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres  cent 

Average,  1909-1913.  

4,961  2,417 

1,801 

48 

9,  227  35. 6 

1925, 

3, 925  2, 240 

1,930 

61 

8,156  31.8 

1926 

8,223  32.3 

Rye: 

Average,  1909-1913.. 

336  308 

516 

67 

1, 227  4. 8 

1925. 

159  223 

236 

50 

668  2.6 

1926 

730  1 2.8 

Total  bread  cereals— 

1 

Average,  1909-1913,. 

5, 297  2,  725 

2,317 

115 

10, 454  40. 4 

1925 

4,084  2,463 

2,166 

111 

8.824  34.4 

1926. 

8, 953  35  1 

I / 

1 Includes  Durostor  and  Caliacra,  1909-1912,  calculated  from  data  in  (9), 

— 1 
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Table  15.— Cereals,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets:  Acreage  seeded  in  Rumania;  average, 
1909-1913,  and  annual,  1925  and  1926 — Continued 


Crop  and  year 

Old 

King- 

dom 

Tran- 

sylva- 

nia 

Bessa- 

rabia 

Buko- 

vina 

Rumania 

Barley: 

Average,  1909-1913 

1925 

1,000 
acres 
1, 441 
2,095 

1,000 

acres 

317 

365 

1,000 
acres 
1, 661 
1, 682 

1,000 

acres 

83 

69 

1,000 
acres 
3,502 
4,  211 
3, 829 

2,206 

2,928 

2,665 

9,742 
9, 713 
10,031 

Per 

cent 

13.5 

16.4 
15.0 

8.5 

11.4 

10.5 

37.6 
37.8 
39.4 

1926 - - 

Oats: 

Average,  1909-1913.  

1925 - - 

1, 147 
1,708 

763 

680 

1 

178 

418 

118 

122 

1926 - 

Corn: 

Average,  1909-1913 — — * 

1025  - — 

5, 243 
5,704 

2, 449 
1,963 

1,892 

1,887 

158 

159 

1926  - 

1 1 

Total,  5 chief  cereals— 

Average,  1909-1913 — 

1Q9A  

13, 128 
13,591 

6,254 
5, 471 

6, 048 
6,153 

474 

461 

25,904 
25, 676 
25,478 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1926 

Potatoes: 

Average,  1909-1913 — 

1Q9?;  - 

326 
3 62 

191 
3 191 

42 

*88 

91 
3 119 

350 
3460  : 
442 

73 

159 

Sugar  beets: 

Average,  1909-1913 

1925  

32 

76 

31 

26 

4 

35 

6 

22 

Acreage  in  1909-1913, for  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  (SI, 1914)', 
for  Bessarabia  Ann  8-10)',  for  Bukovina,  cereals  and  potatoes  (£7);  sugar  beets  (/).  Acrea^  m 
Rumania;’  Ac^^^^^  1926,  from  official  records  of  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


a In  addition  56,000  acres  were  planted  in  cornfields  in  old  Rumania.  tinirHnTn  7R  non  in  Tran- 

» In  addition,  there  were  62,000  acres  of  potatoes  planted  m cornfiel^m  the  78,000  m Tran 

sylvania,  18,000  in  Bessarabia,  3,000  in  Bukovina,  and  a total  of  161,000  in  Rumania. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LAND  REFORM  ON  CROP  YIELDS 
The  Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 

From  the  time  they  came  into  possession  of  their  estates  in  1864 
until  the  last  few  yearn  before  the  World  War  the  operators  of  large 
estates  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  peasants,  not  only 
for  manual  labor  but  for  draft  animals,  carts,  plows,  and  other  imple- 
ments  vdth  which  to  put  their  crops  into  the  ground  and  to  harvest 
and  haul  their  products  to  market.  As  time  passed  the  situation 
changed  somewhat,  and  the  large  estates  accumulated  modern  farm 
equipment.  But  this  was  never  sufficient  for  their  needs  and  they 
still  placed  great  dependence  upon  the  peasants,  particularly  at 
harvest  time.  The  principal  differences  between  the  two  systems 
of  farming  at  that  time  were  that  the  crops  on  the  large  estates  were 
put  in  more  nearly  on  time,  were  planted  with  better  seed  in  better- 
prepared  seed  beds,  and  were  harvested  at  more  nearly  the  proper 
stage  of  ripening  than  was  the  case  with  the  crops  of  the  small  peasant 

^™^ffidicated  in  Table  16,  wheat  on  small  holdings  averaged  a 
yield  of  2.4  bushels  per  acre  below  that  obtained  on  large  estate^ 
Rye  yields  averaged  4 bushels  lower,  barley  3.4  bushels,  oats  5.9 
bushels,  corn  4.2  bushels,  potatoes  38  bushels,  and  sugar  beets  1 
ton  lower  on  small  holdings  than  on  the  large  estates. 


j 
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Table  16. — Cereals,  'potatoes,  arid  sugar  heets:  Yields  per  acre  on  the  large  and 
small  holdings  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  1909-1913  {31,  1914) 


Year 

1909„_. 

Yield  per  acre  of— 


Wheat. 


Barley 


Oats 


Large  1 
holdings 

Small 

holdings 

Large 
^ holdings 

Small 

holdings 

Large 

holdings 

Small 

holdings 

Large 

holdings 

Small 

holdings 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1 

Bushels '' 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

14.9 

12.1 

12.1 

8.6 

16.9  1 

13.9 

25.7 

19.5 

24.8 

21.0 

22.9 

17.6 

24.4  ! 

20.7 

29.5 

25.5 

20.2 

19.0 

18.3 

15.0 

22.7  ' 

20.3 

30.5 

24.4 

18.5 

16.2 

16.5 

13.2 

20.7 

16.2 

26.7 

20.0 

22. 1 

19.6 

19.7 

16.3 

22.5 

18.7 

31.2 

24.9 

20.  1 

17.7 

18.2 

14.2 

21.4 

18.0 

28.8 

22.9 

Yield  per  acre,  of— 


Com 

Potatoes 

Large 

holdings 

Small 

holdings 

Large 

holdings 

Small 

holdings 

Bushels 

16.2 

25.9 

25.8 

24.4 

24.6 

Bushels 

12.9 

20.4 

20.8 

19.6 

21.2 

Bushels 

183.6 

184.6 

162.6 
141.4 
117.8 

Bushels 

99.6 

138.8 
135.0 

120.9 
95.5 

23.2 

19.0 

156.6 

118.6 

Sugar  beets 


Large  Small 


Short  Urns  Short  tons 
8.4  7.6 

11.2  9.1 

9. 7 7. 2 

8.8  9.5 

9. 9 9. 3 


1 Weighted  average. 


BESSARABIA 


Similar  conditions  were  prevalent  in  Bessarabia  in  regard  to  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  corn,  but  barley  and  potatoes  averaged  higher  yields 
per  acre  on  peasant  fields  during  1909-1913  than  on  the  large  estates. 
As  indicated  in  Table  17  there  was  a greater  difference  in  yields  of 
winter  wheat  in  Bessarabia  than  was  the  case  with  spring  wheat. 
The  peasants  and  estate  owmers  prepared  the  land  for  small  spring 
grains  in  about  the  same  waj'^,  but  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  winter 
wheat  there  was  a great  difference  in  the  method  of  procedure.  The 
estate  owner  usually  held  his  fields  intended  for  wheat  as  summer 
fallow  with  frequent  cultivation  until  time  to  seed  in  August.  The 
peasants  on  the  other  hand  followed  the  old  Rumanian  custom  of 
sowing  wheat  in  the  cornfield  and  hoeing  in  the  seed. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  land  reforms 
has  been  a decrease  in  production  because  of  the  lower  yields  per 
acre  obtained  by  peasant  methods  than  were  realized  under  the  system 
of  large-estate  farming. 

Table  17. — Cereals  and  potatoes:  Average  yields  per  acre  on  large  estates  and 
peasant  holdings  in  Bessarabia,  1909— 191S  (39,  Ann.  10,  p.  69) 


Crop 

Yields  per  acre,  on— 

Crop 

Yields  per  acre,  on— 

Large 

estates 

Peasant 

holdings 

Large 

estates 

Peasant 

holdings 

Wheat: 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Winter 

16.7 

12.7 

Oats__ 

35.5 

28.0 

Spring 

14.9 

11.1 

Corn 

22.0 

17.7 

Rve 

18.4 

14.6 

Potatoes 

87.6 

100.3 

Barley 

11.4 

18.4 
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Agriculture  in  Bukovina  under  Austrian  tutelage,  and  in  Transyl- 
vania under  Hungarian  rule,  although  of  a lower  order  than  in  central 
Europe  was  appreciably  higher  than  that  in  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Rumania  and  in  Bessarabia.  Yields  per  acre  in  these  two  northern 
administrative  districts  in  1925  were  in  some  instances  higher  than 
before  the  World  War  and  for  all  five  cereals  were  more  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  pre-war  conditions  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  Kingdom 
and  in  Bessarabia. 

Considering  Rumania  as  a whole,  the  mean  yields  per  acre  in  1926 
for  oats,  barley,  and  corn  were  somewhat  above  the  1909-1913  average, 
whereas  the  yields  of  wheat  and  rye  were  below*  that  average.  (Table 
18.) 

All  things  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  land  reform  will  have 
less  effect  upon  areas  seeded  and  yields  per  acre  in  the  tw*o  northern 
administrative  districts  than  in  the  south.  In  the  south,  the  reduction 
X in  acreage  of  winter  bread  grains,  the  increased  area  of  spring  grains, 
as  well  as  the  generally  lower  3ields  per  acre  will  continue  to  depress 
average  annual  production  considerably  below  the  normal  levels 
indicated  by  the  1909-1913  averages. 

Shifts  in  acreage  and  lower  yields  per  acre  are  not  the  only  factors 
that  have  tended  to  reduce  the  postwar  exportable  surpluses  of 
Rumania.  Two  other  factors  are  operating  to  reduce  the  quantities  of 
cereals  that  Rumania  may  in  the  future  ship  to  w'estern  Europe.  These 
two  factors  are  increases  in  human  population  with  increased  per  capita 
consumption  and  increased  use  of  cereal  products  for  feeding  livestock. 


Table  18. — Cereals,  potatoes,  and  sugar  heets:  Crop  yields  per  acre  in  Rumania; 

average,  1909-1913,  and  annual,  1925-26 


Crop  and  year 

Old 

Kingdom^ 

' Transyl- 
1 vania 

i 

Bessara- 

bia 

Buko- 

vina 

Rumania 

Wheat: 

Average,  1909-1913 

Bushels 

18.9 

Bushels 

16.5 

Bushels 

12.0 

Bushels 

19.1 

Bushels 

16.9 

12.8 

13.5 

las 

1925 

14.2 

17.7 

4.3 

17.4 

1926 

Rye; 

Average,  1909-1913 

15.1 

19.9 

14.8 

17.9 

1925- 

12.3 

17.0 

5.6 

18.8 

12.0 

15.4 

1926 

Total  bread  cereals— 

Average,  1909-1913 

18.7 

16.9 

12.6 

18.4 

• 

16.8 

12.8 

1925- -'1- 

14.1 

17.6 

4.4 

18.0 

1926 

13.6 

Barley: 

Average,  1909-1913 

■■■■■■■■■I 

18.8 

23.2 

17.2 

26.3 

18.6 

1925 - 

14.8 

21.5 

4.1 

15.2 

11. 1 

1926 

19.1 

Oats: 

Average,  1909-1913. 

26.2 

30.4 

3L2 

4Z2 

28.9 

1925 

18.6 

20.6 

3.9 

29.7 

17.4 

1926. 

30.0 

Corn: 

Average,  1909-1913—^ 

19.6 

22.9 

17.9 

17.7 

20. 1 

1925-.-. 

17.8 

21.1 

8.8 

26.9 

16.9 

1926-  

20.3 

■■■■■■■■ 

Total  5 chief  cereals — 

Average,  1909-1913 

21.2 

16.1 

25.5 

19.3 

1926--'l — . 

19.5 

23.8 

14.0 

1926- 

1A8 

■■■■■■■■■a 

Potatoes: 

Average,  1909-1913 — 

130.1 

103.4 

102.4 

15a  6 

119. 1 

1925. 

131.6 

123.5 

40.5 

202.0 

129.0 

Sugar  beets: 

Average,  1909-1913 — 

Short  Urns 
9.3 

Short  tons 
11.3 

Short  tons 
3.5 

Short  tons 
9.2 

Short  tons 
9.8 

1925. - 

6.8 

7.6 

6.5 

6.9 

a8 

Calculated  from  Tables  19  and  24. 

* Includes  1909-1912  average  for  Durostor  and  Caliacra. 

44874*^—29 3 
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As  indicated  in  Table  19,  the  production  of  wheat  and  rye  per  100 
inhabitants  in  Rumania  in  1926,  although  showing  some  improve- 
ment over  that  in  1925,  was  still  36.7  per  cent  below  the  1909-1913 
average,  as  contrasted  with  corn,  which  was  about  5.1  per  cent 
below;  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  barley  was  2.3  percent 
and  that  of  oats  14.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  pre-war  normal. 

Table  19. — Cereals,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets:  Production  and  acreage  per  100 
inhabitants^  in  Rumania;  average,  1909-1918,  and  annual,  1925-26 


Average,  1909-1913 


L;rop 

Old  Kingdom  ^ 

Transylvania 

Bessarabia 

Bukovina 

.4cre« 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Wheat 

67.2 

1, 270, 9 

46.1  1 

758.8 

' 72.3 

864.7 

6.0 

113.8 

Rye 

4.6 

68.6  ! 

5.9 

116.9 

20.7 

306.2 

8.3 

149.3 

Total- 

71.8 

1,  339.  5 

52.0 

875, 7 1 

93.0 

1,170.9 

14.3 

263.1 

Bariev 

19.5 

367.6 

6.0 

139.8  1 

66.7 

1, 149. 5 ! 

10.3 

271.7 

Oats - 

15.5 

406.7 

14.5  ; 

442.4  1 

7.2 

223.0 

14.7 

618.8 

Corn — - 

71.0 

l,3a3. 1 

46.7 

1,069.1 

76.0 

1,358.4 

19.6 

347.7 

Total,  5 cereals 

177.8 

3, 506.9 

119.2 

2,527.0  1 

, 242.9 

3,901.8 

58.9 

1,501.3 

Potatoes - 

.4 

45.8 

3.6 

376.2 

1.7 

172.7 

11.3 

1, 770.  3 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Sugar  bects-  

0.4 

4.0 

0.6 

6.6 

0.2 

1 

0.6  1 

0.7 

6.8 

• 

Crop 

Rumania 

Average,  1909- 
1913 

1925 

1 

1 

1926 

1 

Wheat 

Total 

Acres 

57.9 

7.7 

Bushels 

980.1 

125.8 

Acres 

47.4 

3.9 

Bushels 

608.4 

46.4 

Acres 
47.1 
1 4.2 

Bushels 
635. 2 
1 64.4 

65.6 

1,105.9 

51.3 

654.8 

1 51.3 

699.6 

Barley - 

22.0 

410.0 

24.4 

271.9  i 

21.9 

419.5 

Oats - 

13.9 

400.5 

17.0 

2%.  2 

15.3 

457. 4 

Corn - - 

61.2 

1,228.0 

56.4 

951.1 

57.5 

1,165.0 

Total,  5 cereals - 

162.7 

3,144.4 

149. 1 ' 

2,174.0 

1 146. 0 ; 

2, 741.5 

PAtfttOftS  .... 

2.2  ' 

261.7 

2.7 

344.7 

\ 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

SntT«r  . . . . 

0.5 

4.5 

0.9 

6.3 

8.0 

# 

— 

Calculated  from  Tables  15  and  20. 

I For  populations,  see  Table  21. 

> Includes  4-year  average,  1909-1912,  for  Durostor  and  Caliacra. 


COOPERATION 

Agricultural  co-operation  in  Rumania  started  with  the  foundation  of  agri- 
cultural banks.  The  law  of  1903  established  a Central  Office  of  Popular  Banks 
which,  two  vears  later,  absorbed  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  as  well. 
This  was  a 'State  institution  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  financing  the 
co-operative  movement  ♦ * ♦ j^g  co-operative  functions  were  alloted  to 

three  distinct  sections,  the  Union  of  Popular  Banks,  the  Union  of  Producers' 
and  Consumers'  Co-operative  Societies,  and  the  Union  of  Tenant  and  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  Associations.  These  institutions  apply  the  principle  of  State 
collaboration  in  the  co-operative  movement.  They  possess  independent  capital 


1*  From  Co-operative  System  In  Agriculture,  by  L.  Mladenatz,  departmental  manager,  Union  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  Rumania  P*  *^7). 
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and  a legal  identity.  In  1921  and  1923  they  were  granted  legal  authority  over 
co-operative  societie.s  in  the  new  territories  acquired  by  Rumania,  but,  except 
for  Russian  societies  in  Bessarabia,  it  was  only  those  societies  formed  by  Rouman- 
ian members  which  took  advantage  of  this  privilege.  In  the  new  provinces, 
therefore,  there  still  exist  independent  organisations  formed  by  minority  raees. 
This  minority  movement  is  well  organised,  though  its  numerical  strength  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Rumanian  movement  * * *_  The  central  organisation 

now  controls  1,400,000  members,  while  the  minority  groups  only  possess  300,000 
members. 

The  credit-cooperative  associations  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1925  there  were  4,207  banks  with  a member- 
ship of  886,745.  There  was  a paid-up  capital  of  745,400,000  lei,^® 
or  $3,602,000,  and  a turnover  of  6,930,000,000  lei,  or  $33,486,000. 

The  tenant-cooperative  system  was  strongly  developed  before  the 
World  War  but  has  dwindled  since  the  land  reform.  In  1926  there 
were  only  129  societies,  with  17,160  members  working  135,275  acres. 

The  land  reform  also  affected  the  land-purchasing  cooperatives, 
^ which  were  originally  introduced  in  1905.  In  1926  there  were  312 
such  societies,  with  a membership  of  29,075. 

There  has  been  a rapid  growth  of  a rural  system  composed  of  so- 
called  “cooperative  societies  for  consumption,  purchasing  and  com- 
munal marketing.”  Their  function  is  to  meet  household  require- 
ments, to  buy  implements,  seeds,  and  other  farming  necessities,  to 
foster  production  by  the  communal  use  of  large  agricultural  machin- 
ery, and  to  market  the  produce  either  immediately  in  bulk  or  after 
it  is  processed.  There  were  2,646  such  societies  in  1925.  Of  these, 
the  1,829  which  reported  in  that  year  had  268,000  members,  a paid- 
up  capital  and  reserves  of  150,000,000  lei,*'  or  $724,800,  and  an 
annual  turnover  of  1,646,000,000  lei,  or  $7,953,472. 

The  local  cooperatives  are  organized  into  district  unions  or  cent- 
relia  and  these  again  into  a national  union,  with  headquarters  at 
Bucharest.  The  Union  of  Producers  and  Consumers  Cooperative 
Societies  aims  at  controlling  and  financing  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  branch  societies.  It  employs  its  owm  capital  of  200,000,000 
lei,*^  or  $966,400,  and  the  credits  granted  by  the  National  Bank.  It 
provided  the  branches  wdth  goods  to  the  value  of  110,000,000  lei, 
or  $531,520,  in  1925,  and  sold  for  these  societies  goods  to  the  value 
of  552,000,000  lei,  or  $2,667,300. 

Under  the  present  system  of  peasant  land  owmership  the  prospect 
of  future  progress  is  particularly  bright,  for  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  is  the  only  way  to  confer  on  small  and  medium  landholders 
f;  the  advantages  of  large-scale  operation. 

HANDICAPS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

The  greater  part  of  the  lowlands  of  the  old  ffingdom  of  Rumania 
and  Bessarabia  possess  soils  of  exceptional  fertility,  but  these  regions 
were  formerly  semiarid  steppes,  and  until  the_  last  centu^  were 
utilized  chiefly  as  pasture  lands.  To-day  crops  in  these  re^ons  are 
subject  to  the  precarious  conditions  of  extremes  of  precipitations  and 
temperature.  Spring  and  fall  are  of  short  duration.  Summers  are 
hot,  droughts  are  frequent,  and  shor^  torrential  rainstorms  are 
followed  by  rapid  evaporation.  Under  these  conditions  successful 
agriculture  depends  upon  the  prompt  application  of  moisture-con- 


The  average  value  of  the  leu  in  1925  was  equivalent  to  0.4832  cent. 
See  footnote  16. 
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servation  methods.  The  large  estates  ^^-e^e  fairly  successful  in  this 
direction,  but  these  peasants  are  ignorant  of  any  but  the  simplest 
and  crudest  methods  of  plowing  and  sowing.  Very  few  can  read  or 
write,  and  most  of  them  are  indolent.  Nor  can  these  handicaps  be 
easily  overcome.  These  peasants  can  not  be  taught  through  bulle- 
tins. A change  under  present  conditions  could  be  effected  only 
through  the  organization  of  an  enormous  system  of  traveling  in- 
structors similar  to  the  county  agents  of  the  United  States  and  the 
establishment  of  demonstration  fields  among  the  peasant  holdings. 
Education  is  being  directed  toward  the  traimng  of  agricultural  leaders 
in  secondary  and  higher  schools,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before 

practical  results  are  attained.  • .v  ^ 

In  the  hilly  country  and  the  mountainous  regions  the  strip  system 

of  agriculture  practically  inhibits  the  ap])lication  of  modern  methods 
of  farming.  It  is  at  present  almost  impossible  to  remedy  tins 

situation. 

FARM  METHOnS 

Fall  plowing  in  preparation  for  a spring  crop  is  almost  unknown 
amonff  the  Rumanian  peasants  and  is  but  little  used  on  estate 
On  the  other  hand,  land  is  plowed  in  the  fall  for  winter  wheat  which 
is  seeded  as  late  as  Christmas  time.  The  estates  looked  upon  esti- 
vated fallow  as  a new  progressive  step  ]ust  before  the  World  V\ar, 
but  the  peasants  seldom  kept  their  fallow  lands  in  tilth.  Almost  all 
plowing  by  these  peasants  is  haphazard  with  no  reference  to  the  con- 
servation of  moisture.  It  usually  requires  four  oxen  to  plow  the  soil 
properly,  and  few  of  the  peasants  have  even  two  oxen,  iherefore 
two  or  more  peasants  must  join  forces  to  prepare  their  land,  and  tins 
delays  or  hastens  spring  work  too  much.  \ery  little  plowing  or 

seeding  is  done  in  a timely  manner.  , , . . 

Plowing  in  general  is  too  shallow.  Usually  land  for  corn  is  plowed 
4 2 to  6.3  inches;  and  for  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  even  shallower— 
3.8  to  4.2  inches.  Thorn  harrows  are  stiU  m common  use.  ihese 
consist  of  branches  of  thorn  brush  bound  together,  to  which  a h^rs© 
is  hitched  and  on  which  the  peasant  stands  as  it  p dragged  about  the 
field.  Harrows  with  wooden  frames  through  which  spikes  have  been 
driven  seem  to  the  peasant  a very  modem  implement,  but  iron-frame 

or  spring-tooth  harrows  are  seldon  seen.  . i,  . • j 

Cultivators  are  seldom  used,  except  occasionally  m ^uneyards. 
Most  cultivation  is  done  with  a heavy  hoe  which  has  a semicircular 
blade  about  14  inches  wide  by  8 inches  deep,  sharp  pointed  at  either 
side.  The  depth  of  hoeing  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  original 

plowing. 

FEBTIUZEB9 

From  a rational  point  of  view  it  might  be  said  that  the  Rumanian 
peasant  never  fertilizes  his  fields.  As  fewr  have  stalls  for  cattle, 
manure  lies  scattered  about  the  peasant  yard.  Usually  this  is  taken 
up,  mixed  with  straw,  and  molded  in  a plaque  about  the  size  of  a 
pie.  These  plaques  are  plastered  onto  the  side  of  the  house  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dried  they  are  used  for  fuel.  Horse  manure  mixed 
with  mud  from  the  roadway  is  employed  to  plaster  the  walls  both 

inside  and  outside  the  house.  i . • -i  • 

Peasants  are  not  allowed  to  let  manure  accumulate  in  piles  in  the 

village.  When  the  village  policeman  considers  a pile  too  large  he 
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orders  it  removed,  usually  to  some  rutty  place  in  the  road  w'here  it 
temporarily  aids  traffic.  To  cart  manure  into  a field  to  increase 
production  is  an  almost  unknown  practice. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There  were  50,193  miles  of  wagon  roads  in  Greater  Rumania  in 
1924,  or  0.4  mile  per  square  mile.  There  wns  0.5  mile  of  road  per 
square  mile  of  territory  in  the  old  Kingdom  as  compared  wuth  0.4 
mile  in  Transylvania,  0.2  mile  in  Bessarabia,  and  0.3  mile  in  Bukovina. 

The  transportation  system  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  has 
been  constructed  with  the  aim  in  view  of  transporting  grain  from  ail 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  Danube  River  for  shipment  to  the  export 
points,  Braila,  Galati,  and  Sulina.  There  are,  including  these  three 
export  points,  34  ports  on  the  Danube,  of  which  12  are  connected  by 
rail  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  1925  there  wnre 
2,737  miles  of  railways  in  the  old  Kingdom,  as  compared  wuth  3,483 
miles  in  Transylvania,  750  miles  in  Bessarabia,  and  457  miles  in 
Bukovina. 

The  railroads  of  Transylvania  were  part  of  the  old  Hungarian 
system  and  center  on  Budapest,  having  httle  economic  relationship 
to  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania.  The  same  in  true,  though  to  a less 
extent,  of  the  Bessarabian  system. 

In  all  there  are  7,427  miles  of  railway  in  Greater  Rumania,  or  about 
1 mile  to  each  15.3  square  miles  of  territory  as  compared  with  1 
mile  to  each  24.4  square  miles  in  Bulgaria,  and  1 mile  to  each  8.3 
square  miles  in  France. 

Rumania  possesses  1,765  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  of  which 
the  Danube  River  and  its  tributaries  represent  913  miles.  The 
Dniester  River,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  affords  cheap  transport  from 
Hotin  for  460  miles  south  to  Cetatea-Alba,  on  a bay  of  the  Black  Sea. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

The  administrative  district  of  Transylvania  lies  west  and  north  of 
the  Carpathian  and  Transylvania  Mountains  and  it  is  economically 
associated  with  central  Europe.  This  region  was  part  of  the  Vienna- 
Budapest  commercial  system  before  the  World  War,  and  its  agricul- 
tural products,  both  raw  and  processed,  were  routed  townrd  Austria, 
the  territories  n'^w  comprising  Czechoslovakia,  and  toward  Germany. 
The  great  flour  mills  of  this  region  often  imported  wheat  from  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  but  seldom  if  ever  did  any  of  the  farm 
products  cross  the  mountains  toward  the  south  or  east.  On  the  other 
hand  the  trade  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  and  Bessarabia  is 
associated  with  western  Europe  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Agencies  of  commercial  firms  in  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Budapest 
buy  up  the  superfluous  farm  products  of  -Transylvania  according  to 
the  system  that  was  in  vogue  in  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
before  the  World  War.  Small  buyers  in  local  market  towns  buy 
direct  from  peasants  and  transport  their  purchases  usually  by  ox 
team  to  some  market  city  situated  on  a railroad.  Here  the  products 
are  sold  to  an  agent  of  some  lai^e  firm  in  Hungary,  Austria,  or  other 
country,  who  purchases  only  such  quality  of  product  as  his  clients 
require.  These  purchases  are  then  exported.  Other  products  are 
I*  dumped  on  the  domestic  market  for  local  consumption. 
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In  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  and  in  Bessarabia,  the  system 
followed  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in  Transylvania  except  that  there  are 
established  export  houses  with  connections  in  western  Europe  who 
ship  grain  on  sample.  There  are  also  Belgian  and  other  nationals, 
■who  have  manufacturing  or  other  interests  in  Rumania  and  who 
buy  up  agricultural  products  with  the  earnings  of  enterprises.  They 
export  these  products  to  their  native  countries  as  a surer  means  of 
transferring  wealth  than  by  cash  transactions  through  banks.  Milling 
and  other  western  European  interests  also  maintain  agencies  in 
Rumania  to  purchase  products  of  the  ([uality  they  require.  Trade 
in  the  old  Kingdom  is  typified  by  the  way  iu  which  the  wheat  crop 
is  moved. 

v'  MOVING  THE  WHEAT  CROP 

Before  the  World  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  did  not  have 
enough  freight  cars**  to  move  the  cereal  crop  the  comparatively 
short  distances  between  points  of  production  and  shipping  points  on 
the  Danube.  A number  of  cars  were  hired  each  fall  from  Germany. 
The  present  situation  is  acutely  worse  than  that  during  pre-war 
days,  as  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Kingdom,  never  sufficient,  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  moving  the  crop  promptly  to  the  Danube  ports 
before  the  river  freezes. 

Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  export  wheat  in  the  old  Kingdom 
and  in  Bessarabia  was  produced  upon  large  estates  in  lots  of  at  least 
one  and  often  of  many  carloads.  This  grain  was  of  uniform  quality, 
so  that  a buyer  usually  associated  with  some  large  bank,  could  arrange 
with  one  or  more  estate  owners  for  the  shipment  of  grain  at  a certain 
time.  A train  of  empties  would  be  placed  at  certain  sidings,  to  which 
the  great  landlords  would  haul  their  grain  in  sacks.  These  sacks, 
of  grain,  of  imiform  weight,  w’ere  then  loaded  into  box  cars  or  on 
flats.  It  was  possible  to  transport  grain  within  24  hours  from  any 
railway  point  m the  western  part  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 
to  shipping  points  on  the  Danube.  Here  the  grain  was  carried  by 
hand  up  the  gangplank  and  dumped  into  the  hold  of  a river  barge  or 
seagqmg  vessel  of  small  tonnage.  Such  cargoes  were  of  fairly  uniform 
quality  and  could  be  sold  on  the  western  European  market  on  the 
basis  of  a sample  furnished  by  the  selling  agent. 

The  present  situation  is  entirely  different.  No  large  trainload  or 
shipload  lots  of  uniformly  cleaned  grain  are  now  available.  Each 
peasant  brings  his  small  surplus,  say  2,  5,  or  10  bushels,  to  the  local 
market  or  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  This  grain  is  cleaned 
inadequately  and  always  contains  a high  percentage  of  other  grains 
and  weed  seeds.  A small  buyer  meets  the  peasant  and  dickers  for 
his  grain.  The  bargaining  consumes  much  time.  As  soon  as  the 
small  buyer  has  assembled  a carload  (22,046  pounds)  he  takes  it  to 
the  railway  yards,  where  it  is  stacked  in  sacks  and  given  an  official 
number.  Here  it  is  officially  or  unofficially  sampled.  The  buyer 
can  usually  finance  only  a single  carload,  which  he  consigns  to  some 
port.  He  then  negotiates  an  advance  from  some  bank  on  the  basis 
of  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  sample.  Upon  receipt  of  money  from 
the  bank  he  goes  out  and  buys  another  carload.  There  are  no  country 
elevators. 


w Rumanian  freight  cars  are  small  trucks  with  a capacity  of  10  metric  tons,  or  22,046  pounds,  each. 
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It  is  impossible  for  a carload  of  grain  which  has  been  purchased 
in  small  lots  from  many  peasants  to  approach  uniformity,  so  that 
Rumanian  wheat,  which  before  the  war  enjoyed  a certain  reputation, 
has  lost  much  of  its  standing  since  the  land  reform  came  into  oper- 
ation. Western  European  buyers  are  naturally  reluctant  to  handle 
Rumanian  grain  except  as  purchased  through  their  own  resident 
agencies.  These  agencies  finance  small  local  buyers  through  the 
sale  of  foreign  drafts  for  local  currency.  This  often  gluts  the  finiited 
money  market  with  foreign  drafts,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the 
leu  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wipe  out  the  margin  of  profit  on  grain 
transactions,  which  automatically  stops  the  purchase  of  export 
grain. 

Stabilization  of  the  currency  will  relieve  this  situation;  but  the 
awkwardness  of  assembling  many  small  lots  of  grain  for  which  actual 
cash  must  be  paid,  as  compared  vuth  the  former  system  of  arranging 
for  large  consignments  from  estate  owners  whose  accounts  at  their 
bankers  were  credited  with  the  equivalent  money  value  without  local 
transfers  of  cash,  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  grain  transactions  in 
Rumania.  The  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  export  grain  has 
aroused  the  Government,  and  plans  for  grain  standardization  are  being 
discussed.  It  is  improbable  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  for  many  years.  There  are  elevators  at  Galati  and  Braila, 
but  they  have  such  small  capacities  and  such  low-grade  equipment 
as  to  be  practically  negligible  as  far  as  grading  up  the  export  grain  is 
concerned. 


STATUS  OF  FIELD  CROPS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

The  livestock  situation  in  Greater  Rumania  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  recent  droughts  in  Bessarabia  and  the  economic  situations  in 
Transylvania,  but  as  G.  Jonescu-Sisesti,  Rumanian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Domains,  has  pointed  out,  the  land  reform  is  boimd 
to  be  followed  by  increased  livestock  production.*® 

The  destruction  of  farm  animals  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 
during  the  World  War  was  so  heavy  that  the  postwar  recovery  has 
been  remarkable.  The  number  of  horses  in  1926  was  1,002,000,  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  number  of  895,000.  Other  classes  of 
livestock  in  similar  comparison  were  as  foUow's;  Cattle  2,529,000  in 
1926,  as  against  2,851,000  before  the  World  War;  sheep,  7,691,000,  as 
against  6,073,000;  and  swine,  1,551,000,  as  against  1,045,000.  These 
increases  in  livestock  are  typical  of  the  increased  influence  of  the 
peasant  system  of  farming  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  old  Kingdom. 

The  pastures  and  meadows  available  to  the  small  peasant  farmer 
are  generally  held  in  common  by  the.  whole  village  community.  Each 
peasant  is  entitled  to  graze  a certain  number  of  animals  in  proportion 
to  the  total  area  of  his  privately  o^vned  holdings.  If  he  keeps  no 
livestock  he  loses  his  chance  to  realize  a benefit  from  the  village  com- 
mons. Therefore,  according  to  his  means,  each  peasant  keeps  at  his 
small  farmyard  in  the  village  and  on  his  share  of  the  village  pasture 
lands  a horse  or  an  ox,  a cow,  and  a calf  or  two,  two  or  three  pigs, 
three  or  four  sheep,  and  some  chickens.  He  has  more  domestic 
animals  per  acre  than  has  the  ovmer  of  an  estate.  His  wife  and 


The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  forage  becomes  clearer  day  by  day;  the  peasants  breed 
numbers  of  cattle,  and  one  result  of  the  a^arian  reform  will  certainly  be  a restriction  of  cereal  cultivation, 
a growth  of  industrial  and  forage  cultivation,  and  a development  of  breeding  {iO,  p.  9). 
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children  care  for  this  livestock  (their  labor  costing  him  nothing), 
and  he  has  proportionately  more  rough  fe<id  of  greater  variety  per 

acre  than  has  the  estate  owner.  ^ , 

The  tendency  is  to  overstock,  to  crowd  pasture  rights  to  the  limit, 
and  generally  to  keep  a few  more  animals  than  the  normal  roughage 
vdW  maintain.  This  leads  to  an  increased  proportion  of  peasant  land 
under  fodder  cereals  and  forage  crops  and  a proportionately  decreased 
seeding  of  marketable  cereals — wheat  and  sometimes  barley  as  com- 
pared with  the  planting  system  employed  on  large  estates. 

The  tendency  to  overstock  in  Bessarabia  was  as  marked  as  in  the 
old  Kingdom  up  to  1924,  when  a crop  failure  in  several  departments 
was  followed  by  the  wholesale  marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Bess- 
arabia had  not  yet  recovered,  in  1926,  from  this  great  reduction  in 
livestock  numbers. 

Transylvania  is  a countiy  naturally  adapted  to  livestock  production. 
The  industry  was  organized  on  a commercial  basis  before  the  World 
W ar.  Large  numbers  of  lean  swiue  and  cattle  in  considerable  numbers 
were  shipped  each  year  from  the  Banat  and  from  Crisana  to  the  feed 
lots  near  Budapest  and  in  the  Himgarian  countries  west  of  the  Danube. 
This  industry  has  been  handicapped  by  export  taxes,  and  the  demand 
for  feeders  has  not  been  so  sharp  as  in  the  pre-war  days  because  of  the 
slow  recovery  of  the  Vienna  market.  For  these  reasons  the  land 
reform  has  not  been  followed  by  as  marked  a trend  toward  increased 
livestock  production  in  Transylvania  as  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  in 
Bessarabia. 

In  the  country  as  a whole,  cereal  production  has  tended  to  regain 
its  pre-war  status  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  has  livestock.  In  1926 
the  number  of  horses  was  98.4  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average,  the 
number  of  cattle  86.4  per  cent,  the  number  of  sheep  122  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  swine  97.6  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average.  Bread 
cereals  in  1926  were  85.6  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average;  whereas 
com,  oats,  and  barley  were  all  above  the  1909-1913  average.  The 
fact  that  fodder  cereals  have  increased  and  bread  cereals  have  de- 
creased indicates  that  a further  expansion  of  the  livestock  industry 
mav  be  awaited. 

CEREAL  PRODUCTION 

The  peasants  and  the  owners  of  large  estates  exhibited  marked 
differences  in  their  preferences  for  certain  cereals  in  their  planting 
program.  These  preferences  have  undoubtedly  had  a marked 
influence  upon  the  changes  in  areas  seeded  in  greater  Rumania  to-day, 
as  compared  with  the  areas  seeded  in  the  5-year  period  before  the 
World  War.  But  great  as  were  these  differences  in  preferences, 
shown  in  planting  wheat  or  com,  the  differences  between  the  cultural 
methods  employed  by  the  peasants  and  those  in  use  on  the  large 
estates  w'ere  even  greater. 

METHODS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Corn 

The  most  favored  cereal  in  Greater  Rumania  is  com.  Com  forms 
the  basis  of  the  diet  of  the  peasants,  who  before  the  war  ate  wheat 
or  rye  bread  only  infrequently.  In  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania 
the  early  maturing  varieties  were  favored  because  the  large  landowners 
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demanded  that  the  fields  be  cleared  as  early  as  possible  in  preparation 
for  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat.  The  varieties  usually  planted  were 
as  follows:  Yellow  flint,  a native  peasant  com  that  ripens  in  150  da^s. 
It  is  the  variety  generally  cultivated.  Moldavian  or  Hangan,  which 
ripens  two  wrecks  earlier  than  the  yellow  flint,  but  the  yield  is  not 
usually  so  high.  Pignoletto,  a Hungarian  variety.  Szekely,  a 
variety  grown  in  the  mountains  and  an  early  ripening  com.  Cin- 
quantino,  a 50-day  com;  an  Italian  variety  with  a small  flinty 
kernel.  It  ripens  early  and  sliips  well,  and  is  in  demand  for  export. 
The  American  varieties  have  not  been  developed  to  meet  conditions 
in  Rumania,  and  the  varieties  planted  do  not  as  a rule  give  as  large 
returns  of  marketable  grain  as  do  the  native  varieties. 

In  the  rotation  of  crops,  corn  usually  alternates  with  wheat  or 
some  other  cereal,  but  is  often  planted  a second  year  on  the  same  field. 
Planting  takes  place  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  In  Moldavia 
and  Bessarabia  the  peasants  sow  com  broadcast  upon  the  unplow^ed 
ground  and  then  plow  it  under.  When  the  com  thus  sown  is  about 
3 inches  high  and  the  w^eeds  are  still  higher,  the  field  is  hoed  with  a 
semicircular  hoe,  the  blade  of  which  is  about  14  inches  broad  by  6 or 
8 inches  deep.  The  weeds  and  superfluous  com  are  then  hoed  out,  and 
the  plants  left  standing  are  hilled.  Sometimes  the  peasants  hoe  to  a 
greater  depth  than  they  had  originally  plowed,  thus  severing  the 
horizontal  feeding  roots  and  injuring  the  plants.  This  deep  hoeing  and 
hilling  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  In  harvest- 
ing, the  stalks  are  cut  off  short  with  the  hoe  and  thrown  together  in 
rough  piles.  These  piles  are  often  removed  from  the  field  too  soon 
and  consequently  heat  badly.  Most  of  the  peasants  store  com  in 
some  sort  of  a crib;  it  is  usually  a basketlilce  affair  made  of  woven 
saplings  and  thatched  with  straw. 

The  system  of  corn  culture  employed  in  other  parts  of  Rumania  is 
similar,  with  the  exception  that  the  com  is  planted  after  the  ground 
has  been  plowed.  Even  on  large  estates  few  corn  planters  are  used. 
Holes  are  made  with  a pointed  stick  at  regular  distances  from  one 
another,  and  two  or  three  kernels  are  dropped  mto  each  hole. 

Wheat 

Several  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  developed  in  Rumania  to 
meet  the  varied  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country.  Local 
varieties  are  generally  favored,  although  in  a few  instances  improved 
> varieties  of  Russian,  Hungarian,  and  German  wheat  have  been  sown. 

The  winter  varieties  belong  to  Triticum  vvlgare;  the  spring  varieties 
are  durums.  Two  of  the  leading  varieties  of  spring  wheat  are  called, 
Armut,  which  is  genrally  seeded  in  Dobnija,  and  Ghirka,  which  is 
sown  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  other  parts  of  Rumania. 

In  rotation  wheat  usually  follows  corn,  although  sometimes  it 
follows  other  grains.  When  com  is  late  in  ripening,  wheat  often  is 
broadcasted  among  the  standing  stalks,  after  winch  the  field  is  hoed  to 
turn  the  grain  under.  Otherwise  fields  are  plowed  shallow  and  are 
harrowed  once  before  seeding.  The  peasants  almost  universally 
broadcast  their  wheat,  but  the  lai^e  operators  use  the  grain  drill  to  a 
considerable  extent.  After  seeding,  the  peasants  harrow  the  fields 
once  with  a harrow  of  the  brush  type.  On  the  large  estates  the  grain 
is  carefully  cleaned  and  is  sometimes  sorted  and  treated  for  smut,  but. 
» the  peasants  clean  their  grain  only  superficially. 
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Among  the  peasants  it  is  a common  practice  to  pasture  the  stock 
in  the  wheat  fields  during  late  fall  and  winter.  In  the  spring  they 
make  little  attempt  to  clean  weeds  from  the  fields.  The  grain  is  har- 
vested in  the  full-ripe  stage.  The  peasants,  and  even  many  of  the 
large  operators,  cut  grain  with  a sickle,  but  on  some  of  the  estates 
there  are  a few  mowing  machines,  reapers,  and  binders.  On  the  large 
estates  the  grain  is  bound  into  sheaves.  The  peasants  sometimes 
follow  this  plan,  but  more  often  they  merely  rake  the  wheat  together 
into  cocks. 

The  peasants  seldom  use  threshing  machines  of  any  description,  the 
grain  being  trod  out  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  A circular  spot 
is  carefully  cleaned  in  a level  place.  In  the  center  a tall  stake  is  set 
up,  and  the  ground  is  watered  and  trod  until  it  is  packed  hard. 
When  the  threshing  floor  is  dry  and  all  the  cracks  are  carefully  filled, 
the  sheaves  are  broken  and  scattered  over  it  to  a depth  of  a foot  or 
more.  Then  horses,  and  sometimes  cattle,  are  attached  to  the  stake 
by  a long  halter  and  are  driven  aroimd  and  around.  When  the 
halter  has  wound  itself  about  the  stake  until  the  animals  are  drawn 
to  the  center  of  the  floor,  the  animals  are  turned  about  and  driven 
in  the  opposite  dii’ection.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times, 
while  the  straw  is  worked  over  wuth  a fork.  At  the  end,  the  straw  is 
removed  with  a fork,  and  the  animals  are  driven  over  the  grain  and 
chaff  very  slowly,  to  effect  the  final  separation  without  forcing  the 
kernels  into  the  ground.  Then  the  chaff  and  grain  are  swept  to  the 
center  about  the  stake  with  a broom  (a  bundle  of  twigs  boimd  together 
at  one  end).  After  this,  more  sheaves  are  spread  about  and  the 
process  is  repeated. 

The  grain  is  separated  from  the  chaff  by  being  tossed  into  the  air 
against  the  wdnd.  A great  deal  of  dirt  becomes  mixed  with  the 
wheat  on  the  threshing  floor,  and  this  is  cleaned  out  by  means  of  a 
large  sieve  suspended  from  a tripod.  At  the  end  of  the  sifting 
process  the  screen er  gives  the  sieve  a whirling  motion  which  collects 
in  the  center  a portion  of  the  wild  oats  or  other  fight  grains  which  are 
always  present.  This  collection  is  removed  with  the  hands.  The 
grain  is  then  considered  ready  for  marketing.  Peasant  grain  must 
always  be  washed  before  it  is  milled. 

The  peasants  have  no  satisfactory  place  to  store  their  grain  and, 
therefore,  must  market  it  as  soon  after  threshing  as  possible.  There  is 
a little  space  imder  the  thatched  roof  of  their  huts  where  a limited 
quantity  may  be  kept,  but  usually  they  are  forced  to  sell  imme- 
diately, taking  whatever  price  the  buyers  offer. 

Small  Grain  Other  Than  Wheat 

Other  winter  grain  is  seeded  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat.  For 
spring  seeding,  the  ground  is  prepared  by  shallow  plowing  in  which  the 
furrow  is  scarcely  turned — the  soil  is  merely  shoved  over  the  width 
of  the  crude  plow  bottom.  The  field  is  usually  harrowed  once;  then 
the  seed  is  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  There  is  usually  little  or  no 
selection  or  preparation  of  the  seed.  The  varieties  of  rye  and  oats 
are  locally  developed  strains.  Brewing  barley,  was  formerly  imported 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  the  seed  now  used  is  of  the 
same  varieties  as  those  formerly  imported. 

The  general  trend  of  peasant  agriculture  has  been  toward  increased 
‘seeding  of  spring  as  opposed  to  winter  grain;  corn,  barley,  and  oats 
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are  preferred  to  wheat  or  rye.  These  shifts  m trends  of  seeding  have 
affected  production  in  each  of  the  various  administrative  districts  now^ 
constituting  Rumania  somewhat  differently,  depending  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  relative  importance  that  large  estate  farming  had  formerly 
assumed  in  the  agriculture  of  each  district.  (Table  20.) 


Table  20 — CerealSj  potatoesy  and  sugar  beets:  Production  in  Rumania;  average, 

1909-1913,  and  annual,  1925  and  1926 

[In  thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Crop  and  year 


Old  Transyl-  Bes^-  Bufeo-  Rumania 

Kingdom^  vania  rabia  vma 


Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 
..  iiwi  imo  93  794  39.828  21,533  916 

^Y^erage,  1^1913..--^  SsItIO  39,666  8,296  1,061 

1920^1111-1-- - 


Rye: 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1925  

1926  


6,066 

1,951 


6, 134 
3, 792 


7, 625 
1, 316 


1,202 

938 


I 

Total,  bread  cereals:  no  qao  90  2 118 

Im 

1926 - 

foM 

1926”—-” - - - - 

iQoa_iQii  30,019  23,221  5,652  4,980 

A^rage,  1909-1913^^  31.686  14,035  1.639  3,626 

1^6——””. I 

1AAA  mil  102.819  56.110  33,828  2,798 

Average,  lOl,  502  41, 372  16, 582  4, 283 

1926—”-””- ' — 

Total  five  chief  cereals:  — — — « 083 

Avprotrp  lQOQ-1913  258,831  132,633  9/,  lo^  lA  ^ 

19^  — 221, 829  106, 694  34, 800  10, 9o7 

1926------ - - - — 


Bushels 
156, 071 
104, 741 

110,882 

20,027 
7,997 
11,  243 


176,098 
112,  738 
122. 125 


65,284 
46, 817 
73,220 

63.772 

50,986 

79,850 

195,555 
163, 739 
203,367 


500.709 
374.280 
478,  562 


» 41. 673 
>59. 351 


Sugar  beets: 

Average,  1909-1913. 

1925  

1926  - 


Short  tons  Short  tons  Short  tons  Short  tons  Short  ms 
298  349  14  55  716 

515  197  226  151  1,^9 

• 1,391 


Production  in  1909-1913  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  (f/- 
(15);  that  in  Bes-sarabia  (39.  Ann.  8, 10);  that  m Bukovuia.^rwls  Md  ^ U ■ 

Production  in  1925  from  (3S,  1925);  and  production  m 1926  (prelunmary),  from  omciai  source:.  oi  u.  o 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecomomics. 

* Includes  Durostor  and  Caliacra,  1909-1912,  calculated  from  data  in  (9). 

2 In  addition  to  this  1,188,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  with  c»rn.  , , ^ bushels  in 

Rumania. 


WHEAT 

Before  the  war  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  exported  (net) 
54,434,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  grain  or  flour,  representmg  72.1  per 
cent  of  the  net  production.  This  large  percientage  of  the  crop  aval  - 
able  for  export  was  possible  only  because  wheat  formed  sue  a sma 
portion  of  the  cereal  diet  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  ibe 
peasantry  of  the  old  Kingdom  are  essentially  corn  eaters  consuinmg 
as  human  food  and  feeding  to  hvestock  an  average  of  12.2  bushels 
per  capita  per  year.  The  peasant  eonsumption  of  wheat  is  a m^^ 
negligible;  it  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  a bushel  (0.26  bushel) 
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per  capita  per  year.  City  dwellers  on  the  other  hand  (except  peasant- 
farmers’  famihes  and  other  classes  of  the  very  poor)  consume  prac- 
tically no  corn. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  cities  averages 
about  15.5  “ bushels  per  capita  per  year.  The  low  rate  of  rural  con- 
sumption accounts  for  the  low  mean  disappearance  of  wheat  in  the 
old  Kingdom,  which  averaged  2.97  bushels  per  capita  annually 
before  the  World  War.  As  indicated  in  Table  21,  the  average  per 
capita  disappearance  of  wheat  in  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina,  although 
somewhat  greater  than  that  in  the  old  Kingdom,  is  relatively  low  be- 
cause the  cereal  diet  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  just  as  in  the 
old  Kingdom,  consists  chiefly  of  com. 


Table  21. — Wheal:  Statistical  balances  of  Rumania;  average,  1909-1913,  and 

annual,  1921—22  to  1920-27 


District 

Popu- 
lation 1 

Acre- 

age 

Seed 

1 

Production 

, Disap{>earance  | 

; Export 
! able 
surplus 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita 

Pre-war  average  1909-1913: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania^. 

Transylvania  * 

Bessarabia  * 

Bukovina  “ 

Durostor  and  Caliacra  » 

Total  

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25. 

1925- 26 

Average  1921-22  to  1925-26. 

1926- 27 

1 

Number 
7, 100. 124 
5,  248, 522 
2,490,200 
804,822 
280,270 

1,000 
acres 
4, 576 
2,417 
1,801 
48 
385 

1,000 
bushels 
*12,263 
»7, 178 
»3, 424 
144 
» 1,227 

1,000 

bushels 

87,792 

39,828 

21,533 

916 

6,002 

1,000 
bushels 
75,529' 
32,650 
18, 109 
772 
4, 775 

1,000 
bushels 
21, 095 
26,977 
10  8,366 
2,704 
1, 421 

Bushels 
2.97 
75. 14 
3.36 
» 3. 36 
5.07 

! 1,000 
bushels 
<54,434 
5, 673 
9, 743 
i*-l,932 
3, 354 

15, 923, 938  i 

9,227 

24,236 

156,071 

131,835 

60,563 

3.80 

71,272 

16. 255. 000 

16. 500.000 

16.736.000 

16. 976. 000 

17.216.000  1 
16,  736,  600  ! 

6,149 

6,547 

6,643 

7,838 

8,156 

7,067 

16, 172 
17,  219 
17,  471 
20,614 
21,  450 
18,585 

78,563 
92, 007 
102. 120 
70,420 
104, 741 
89,570 

62,391 
74,788 
84,  649 
49,806 
83, 291 
70,985 

58,897 
73, 195 
75,829 
46,697 
73, 498 
65,623 

3.62 
4.44  1 
4.53 
2.75 
4.27  i 
3.92 

3, 494 
w 1,593 
10  8,820 
10  3, 109 
1*  9,  793 
5, 362 

17,456,000  1 

8,223 

21,  626 

no,  882 

: 89,256 

1 

• 

1 

> Population,  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  1909-1913  {36,  p.  10);  Transylvania,  1910  (36, 1923,  p.  12) 
Bessarabia,  1911,  from  Yurojai,  (55,  pt,  4,  p.  63);  Bukovina,  1910,  (36,  1923,  p.  IS);  Durostor  and  (3aliacra, 
1910,  calculated  from  (5);  and  Rumania,  1^1, 1922,  and  1923,  (55, 1924,  p.  10);  and  that  for  1924, 1925,  and  1926, 
estimated. 

> Acreage  and  production  (5/^  1914). 

* 2.68  bushels  per  acre.  (Estimate  by  Rumania  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

* Net  exports  of  wheat,  including  wheat  flour,  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (/7, 1924~2S). 

* Acreage  and  production  calculated  from  (16,  Bd. 

« Estimate  by  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  , 2.97  bushels  per  acre.  (22,  p.  IS). 

T (22,  p.  IS). 

* Acreage  and  production,  (59,  Ann.  10). 

® Seed  for  1911,  from  Yurojai,  (38,  pt.  1,  p.  6S;  pt.  2,  p.  207). 

If  Estimated  from  1902-1911  average  given  in  u).  Area,  1,939  acres;  production,  21,366,000  bushels;  food 
requirement,  8,366,000  bashels;  exported  by  rail  and  water,  9,355,000  bushels. 

u Acreage,  production,  and  seed  (27, 1921). 

If  Same  as  for  Bessarabia. 

Deficit. 

1*  Acreage  and  production  for  1909-1912,  calculated  from  (9). 

» 3.187  bushels  per  acre;  same  as  Bulg^ia. 

If  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bulgaria,  1912  boundaries. 

Acreage  and  production  1921  to  1926  from  oflScial  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

2.63  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921  to  1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

Net  e.xports  of  wheat,  including  wheat  flour,  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (17, 1924^27). 

The  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  Durostor  and  Caliacra, 
as  well  as  the  German  and  Hungarian  peoples  in  Transylvania,  are 


«This  average  includes  all  city  dwellers  of  all  classes.  The  better  classes  ate  more  wheat  than  this 
average. 
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wheat  eaters  raises  the  per  capita  disappearance  to  about  5.07  bushels 
in  the  former  district  and  to  about  5.14  bushels  in  the  latter. 

Thus,  with  an  estimated  net  production  of  131,835,000  bushels, 
the  pre-war  statistical  disappearance  of  wheat  in  the  territories  that 
now  are  comprised  within  the  boxmdaries  of  Rumania  averaged 
approximately  60,563,000,  or  3.8  bushels  per  capita.  ^ This  left 

71.272.000  bushels  or  54.1  per  cent  of  the  net  production  as  the 
estimated  exportable  surplus. 

In  1921  the  wheat  acreage  of  Rumania  was  66.6  per  cent  of  the 
1909-1913  average.  Since  then,  until  the  time  this  report  was 
written,  the  recoveiy  of  wheat  acreage  has  been  continuous  each 
3’ear.  In  1924,  following  the  abolishment  of  the  Government  monop- 
oly for  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  lye,  wheat  acreage  jumped 

1.195.000  acres.  In  1925  it  rose  an  additional  318,000  acres.  Pre- 
liminary reports  for  1926  indicate  a further  slight  advance  of  67,060 

' acres.  Nevertheless  the  Rumanian  wheat  acreage  in  1926  was 
still  10.9  per  cent  below  the  pre-war  normal.  It  is  probable  that 
this  8,223,000  acres  planted  in  1926  is  the  level  about  which  future 
wheat  acreage  vill  fluctuate  for  some  time.^‘  It  is  highly  improbable 
under  the  system  of  peasant  farming  now  estabhshed  in  Rumania 
that  wheat  acreage  will  return  to  the  pre-war  level  maintained 
under  the  former  influence  of  large-estate  agriculture. 

Betw^een  1921  and  1926  wheat  yields  fluctuated  from  9 to  15 
bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  16.9  bushels  per 
acre  during  the  5-year  period  ended  1913.  Seasonal  fluctuations, 
particularly  the  succession  of  droughts  in  Bessarabia,  have  affected 
this  mean  yield  per  acre.  During  a series  of  years  the  extremes  of 
such  fluctuations,  caused  by  climatic  influences,  will  average  out; 
but  there  are  other  influences  of  a lasting  nature  that  have  affected 
the  yield  per  acre  in  Greater  Rumania. 

The  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  in  Bessarabia  duMg  1909-1913 
was  12.7  bushels,  as  compared  with  16.7  bushels  obtained  under  the 
conditions  of  large-estate  farming,  a difference  of  4 bushels  per  acre. 
The  peasant  fields  in  old  Rumania  averaged  2.4  bushels  of  wheat 
less  per  acre  than  did  those  of  the  large  estates.  It  is  not  only  prob- 
able that  the  areas  seeded  to  wheat  will  not  return  to  the  normal 
pre-war  levels,  but  it  is  certain  that  present  peasant  methods  of 
agriculture  can  not  produce  the  results  that  were  obtained  on  the 
large  estates.  A radical  change  in  peasant  farm  methods  would  have 
t to  be  effected  to  accomplish  this  end.  Thus  the  reduction  m the 

* exportable  surplus,  which  results  from  lower  yields  per  acre,  wall 

continue  for  many  years. 

During  the  5-year  period  ended  1925  the  Reappearance  of  wheat 
averaged  65,623,000  bushels,  as  contrasted  with  60,563,000  bushels, 
estimated  to  be  the  average  annual  disappearance  during  1909-1913. 
In  the  first  instance  the  higher  w'heat  disappearance  is  unques- 
tionably associated  with  increased  population,  which  averaged 
16,736,600  during  the  postwar  period  \mder  consideration,  whereas 
official  estimates  place  the  pre-war  population  of  the  territories 
comprising  Greater  Rumania  at  15,923,938.  On  the  other  hand 
the  average  per  capita  disappearance  of  wheat  has  increased  from 
3.8  bushels  annually  during  1909-1913  to  3.92  bushels  durmg 
1921-1925.  Statistical  disappearance  during  1923-24  even  reached 

Preliminary  figures  for  1927  indicate  a drop  of  560,000  acres,  to  a total  of  7,663,000  acres. 

t 
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4.53  bushels  per  capita.  This  increased  per  capita  disappearance 
indicates;  a higher  standard  of  living,  particluarly  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  Rumanian  peasants,  who  formerly  consumed  only  a fraction  of 
a bushel  per  capita  each  year  are  eating  more  wheat,  whereas  city 
])opulations  have  been  forced  to  restrict  their  wheat  consumption. 
Thus,  in  February,  1925,  Article  IV  of  the  New  Regime  of  Wheat, 
Flour,  and  Bread  states  (29) : 

The  mayoralties  of  urban  communes  are  authorized  to  fix,  if  required,  weel  ly 
days,  during  which  the  production  of  bread  of  any  kind  shall  be  prohibited,  Ihe 
populace  during  these  days  shall  have  to  feed  with  maize  flour. 

The  advanced  standard  of  hving  adopted  by  the  Rumanian  peas- 
ants is  an  established  fact.  It  will  be  impracticable  to  restrict 
their  wheat  consumption  by  official  proclamation.  Only  a very 
slightly  increased  consumption  per  capita  in  rural  districts  will 
practically  wipe  out  the  exportable  surplus  now  produced. 

Taking  into  consideration  decreased  wheat  areas,  decreased^ 
ydelds  per  acre,  increased  population,  and  increased  consumption 
per  capita,  which  are  all  factors  of  greater  or  less  permanence,  it  is 
improbable  that  Rumania  can,  for  many  years,  regain  the  wheat- 
exporting status  attained  during  1909-1913. 

Floue  Milling 

There  is  a grist  mill  in  practically  every  village.  As  is  generally 
the  case  throughout  central  Europe,  most  of  these  mills  are  small, 
primitive  wind  or  water  mills.  There  may  -be.  several  of  these 
small  mills  in  a single  village.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  7,000 
such  mills  are  operating  in  Rumania.  In  the  Dobruja,  the  Banat, 
and  a few  other  locahties  they  are  fitted  to  grind  wheat  and  rye; 
but.  in  Transylvania,  in  most  of  the  old  Kungdom,  and  in  Bessarabia, 
the  small  village  mill  is  equipped  to  grind  corn  only  for  peasant  use, 
since  in  hundreds  of  locahties  there  was  formerly  almost  no  demand 
for  wheat  flour  except  upon  Easter  and  a few  other  church  holidays. 

Many  large  estates  operate  fair-sized  mills  driven  by  oil,  steam, 
or  gas  engines,  which  grind  a flour  of  fair  quality  for  local  consump- 
tion. These  mills,  although  doing  a lai-ge  custom  business,  are 
only  semicommercial  in  character. 

Several  hundred  large  commercial  mills  produce  flour  of  various 
grades  for  domestic  use  and  specialized  grades  for  export.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  old  Kingdom  the  wheat  is  soft  and  the  flour  is  of 
mediocre  quality,  but  Bucharest  is  a large  milling  center,  and  there 
are  also  several  large  ihills  m the  western  moimtain  and  Danube  dis- 
tricts. The  hard  wheats  of  Moldavia  and  Dobruja  produce  first- 
class  flour.  There  are  large  mills  at  Galati,  Braila,  Constanta,  and 
. Sulina.  These  four  mills  produce  a large  part  of  the  total  export 
flour  of  the  old  ^^ngdom,  of  which  65,281  short  tons  were  shipped  to 
Turkey  in  1913;  33,582  short  tons  to  Egypt;  and  11,990  short  tons 
to  GrGGC©. 

The  flour  produced  from  the  hard  Bessarabian  wheat  at  the  Kogan 
mills  of  Chisinau  was  equal  to  the  best  Hungarian  grades.  There 
were  mills  at  each  of  the  county  seats  in  this  administrative  district 
which  shipped  large  quantities  of  flour  to  the  interior  of  Russia  before 
the  World  War. 
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There  were  four  milling  centers  in  Bukovina,  the  most  important 
being  at  Cernauti.  These  mills  utilized  wheat  unported  from  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  and  Bessarabia;  they  ground  flour  for 
domestic  consumption  and  some  for  export  to  Galicia  (now  part  of 
Poland). 

There  were  21  commercial  mills  in  the  Seven  Mountain  district  in 
Transylvania  in  1913.  The  largest  of  these  mills,  located  at  Alba- 
Julia,  Odorhei,  and  Cluj,  produced  flour  almost  exclusively  for  domes- 
tic use.  There  were  39  mills  in  the  Banat  and  Crisana  in  1913,  the 
largest  centers  being  at  Oradea-Mare,  Arad,  Deta,  Timisoara,  and 
Oravita.  The  product  of  these  mills,  which  is  of  very  high  grade, 
was  shipped  to  the  interior  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  to 
central  Europe,  in  competition  with  Budapest  brands  of  flour. 

The  pre-war  capacity  of  the  mills,  both  large  commercial  and  small 
village  enterprises,  in  the  present  administrative  district  of  Tran- 
sylvania, was  large  enough  to  handle  all  of  the  wheat  required  for 
domestic  consumption,  estimated  at  26,977,000  bushels.  The  old 
Kingdom  of  Rumania  shipped  annually  4,001,000  bushels  of  wheat 
across  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to 
Austria-Hungary  during  1909-1913.  It  is  posssible  that  some  of  this 
wheat  may  have  found  its  way  to  the  mills  located  in  present  Czecho- 
slovakia but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of  the  importation 
from  Rumania  was  ground  at  the  large  commercial  mills  in  the  Seven 
Mountain  district,  the  Banat,  and  Crisana  and  was  forwarded  to 
central  Europe  as  flour  rather  than  as  grain. 

Before  the  World  War  the  large  commercial  mills  in  Greater 
Rumania  and  the  hundreds  of  small  village  mills  ground  60,563,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption.  In  addition,  the  mills 
of  the  old  Kingdom  ground  an  average  of  3,264,000  bushels  of  wheat 
exported  annually  as  flour,  and  the  Transylvanian  niills  ground  prob- 
ably more  than  5,673,000  bushels  for  export.  It  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  wheat  equivalents  of  the  export  flour  produced  in  Bessa- 
rabia, Bukovina,  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Bulgaria. 

The  export  of  wheat  flour  as  a private  enterprise  was  prohibited 
from  1921  until  November  24,  1923,  at  which  time  a decision  was 
published  permitting  its  export  upon  payment  of  a tax  of  3,500  lei  per 
metric  ton  (2,204.  6 pounds),  equivalent  to  S15.88  “ per  short  ton. 

But  the  millers  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  decision  to  the  fullest  extpt  because  the  exportation  of  wheat  was 
also  permitted  with  a relatively  much  lower  tax  (see  p.  9).  As 
the  mills  in  Hungary  were  able  to  buy  Rumanian  wheat  at  a figure 
considerably  less  than  that  the  Banat  mills  had  previously  paid,  the 
latter  had  great  difficulty  m competing  for  their  former  markets 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.  The  mills  in  Transylvania  will  have 
to  contend  with  this  situation  unless  they  are  protected  by  special 
legislation,  because  buyers  from  foreign  countries  who  have  agencies 
in  Rumania  will  continually  attempt  to  gain  control  of  such  classes  of 
wheat  as  are  required  by  the  millers  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  mills  of  Rumania,  in  1926,  were  equipped  to  grind  probably  the 
entire  net  production  of  the  Kingdom  amounting  to  nearly  90,000,000 


»>  There  were  475  commercial  mills  and  7,000  small  village  mills  operating  in  Greater  Rumania  in  1919. 
» In  November,  1923,  the  Rumanian  leu  was  equal  to  0.5  cent. 
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bushels,  but  will  now  have  difficulty  in  assembling  the  amoimt  of  first- 
class  wheat  they  require  because  of  the  activities  of  foreign  buyers. 
The  proximity  of  the  surplus-producing  districts  to  the  Danube  and 
the  pre-w’^ar  customs  of  the  grain  trade  make  it  easier  to  export  wheat 
as  grain  than  in  the  form  of  flour.  Most  of  the  wheat  flour  exported 
in  1923  was  shipped  to  Switzerland,  Himgary,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Smaller  shipments  were  made  to  Turkey,  Germany,  and 

Greece.  . 

It  is  probable  that  there  wall  be  some  improvement  in  wheat 
acreage  in  Greater  Rumania  and,  when  seasonal  fluctuations  are 
favorable,  that  production  w'iU  rise  even  higher  than  in  1926.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  product  is  lower,  and  more  grain 
than  formerly  is  used  in  supplying  the  domestic  requirements  of 
flour.  With  an  increasing  population  and  an  increasing  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat  bread,  all  probabihties  point  toward  far  lower 
exportable  surpluses  in  Greater  Rumania  than  w^ere  shipped  by  these 
districts  to  other  regions  before  the  World  War. 

As  indicated  in  Table  22,  Austria  was  the  chief  customer  for 
Rumanian  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  1923,  followed  by  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  and  France. 


Table  22. — Wheat,  including  wheat  flour:  Net  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Rumania,  calendar  years,  average,  1909—1918,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1923 
{35) 


Country  to  which  exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

1923  1 

Country  to  which  exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

19231 

Aii<5tria  

Bushels 
} 4,  239, 965 

Bushels 
( 713,852 

Italy.  - 

Bushels 

7,800,179 

Bushels 

102 

Hungary 

\ 51^907 

Poland - 

10,506 

3,662 

Belgium 

22,907,743 

107,684 

Portugal 

(8) 

0 

2 29, 001 

* 15 

Russia 

4,  615 

Czechoslovakia 

Vo,  931 

Serbia 

12,249 

*2 

Egypt 

England 

881, 159 

(’) 

Spain - 

535,223 

5,879 

1,450,867 

41,289 

Switzerland  — . 

2,126 

559, 832 

France.- - 

3,583,569 

284,406 

Turkey 

2, 421, 330 

30, 338 

Germany 

1, 194, 172 

54, 732 

Other  countries 

251, 398 

34. 525 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Holland 

1, 552,  u2i 
156.553 
5, 217, 622 

33,  589 
29,083 
8,336 

Total— 

52,192,296 

2, 499, 130 

1 1923  is  the  only  postwar  year  for  which  data  are  available  by  countries. 

* Net  imports. 

* If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

* Net  imports  for  Yugoslavia. 

RYE 

Before  the  World  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  exported 
(net)  2,967,000  bushels  of  rye,  wffiereas  the  total  estimated  exportable 
surplus  of  those  territories  that  now  form  Greater  Rumania  approx- 
imated 8,379,000  bushels.  Rye  was  not  an  important  cereal  crop 
except  in  Bukovina  and,  as  compared  with  wheat,  the  domestic 
disappearance  of  rye  was  low,  averaging  before  the  war  only  about 
half  a bushel  per  capita.  (Table  23.) 
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Table  23 — Rye:  Statistical  balances  of  Greater  Rumania,  average,  1909-1913, 

and  annual,  1921-22  to  1926-27 


1 

Production 

Disappearance 

Export- 

District 

Acreage 

Seed 

1 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Perl 

capita 

able 

surplus 

Pre-war  average,  1909-1913: 

niH  iriTiiTHnm  of  Rumania  i 

1,000 

acres 

316 

1,000 

bushels 

1831 

1,000 

tnishels 

4,652 

1,000 
tnishels 
3, 821 

1,000 

bushels 

854 

Bushels 
0. 12 

1,000 

bushels 

<2,967 

mrancvl vanift  ^ . . 

308 

®936 

6,134 

5, 198 

4, 146 

7.79 

1. 052 

TlAQsamhia  8 ...  

516 

»1, 108 

7,625 

6,517 

10  2, 416 

.97 

4, 101 

'RiiWnvina  H 

67 

212 

1,202 

990 

781 

13 .97 

209 

Durostor  and  Caliacra  *3 

20 

61 

414 

353 

303 

1®  1.08 

50 

Total  Greater  Rumania--  

1, 227 

3, 148 

20,027 

16,879 

8,500 

.53 

8,379 

Post  war  period: 

1921-^  - 

795 

17  2,043 

9, 081 

7,038 

5,826 

.36 

18 1, 212 

1922-23  

659 

1,694 

9,206 

7,512 

7,493 

6,676 

.45 

ly 

19^24  - 

668 

1, 717 

9,607 

7,890 

.40 

18 1,214 

1^4  25  

671 

1, 724 

5,963 

4, 239 

3, 812 

.22 

^1  4^/ 

i925-26__. 

668 

1, 717 

7, 997 

6,280 

6. 160 

.36 

18 120 

Average,  1921-22  to  1925-26 

692 

1,779 

8, 371 

6,592 

6,994 

.36 

598 

731 

1,879 

11,  243 

9,364 

I See  Table  21  on  wheat  for  populations. 

* See  note  2,  Table  21. 

3 2.63  bushels  per  acre.  (/7, 19tS-U,  P-  7S7).  ^ ^ 

* Net  exports  of  rye,  including  rye  flour,  for  years  beginning  Aug.  I {17, 1925-S6), 

« 3 04  bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  by  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  {SS,  p.  16), 
p.  16). 

^ See  note  8,  Table  21. 
note  9 T'able  21 

10  Estimated  from  1902-1911  average  given  in  U).  Area,  522,000  acres;  pro<^ction,  7,023,000  bushels; 
seed,  1,086,000  bushels;  food  requirement,  2,416,000  bushels;  exi>ort,  3,521,000  bushels. 

II  See  note  11,  Table  21. 

12  Same  rate  as  in  Bessarabia. 

13  See  note  14,  Table  21. 

H 3,042  bushels  per  acre,  same  as  Bulgaria. 

13  Same  rate  as  Bulgaria  1912  boundaries. 


10  See  note  17,  Table  21.  .... 

17  2.57  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921  to  1926  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

18  Net  exports  of  rye,  including  rye  flour,  for  years  begmning  Aug.  1 (i7, 1924,  p.  27), 


In  1921,  the  rye  acreage  of  Greater  Rumania  was  64.8  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  pre-war  average  for  the  territories  comprising  the 
present  Kingdom.  Since  then,  acreage  of  rye  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably, with  a downward  tendency,  and  in  1926  only  731,000  acres 
were  seeded,  as  contrasted  with  1,227,000  acres  before  the  World  War. 

Rye  was  the  least  important  of  the  five  chief  cereals  before  the  war 
in  all  districts  except  Bukovina,  where  its  acreage  exceeded  that  of 
wheat  during  1909-1913,  and  in  Bessarabia,  where  its  acreage  exceeded 
that  of  oats.  Since  the  organization  of  Greater  Rumania  rj'^e  cultiva- 
tion has  taken  a subordinate  place  even  in  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia. 

Before  the  World  War,  about  8,500,000  bushels  of  rye,  or  0.53 
bushel  per  capita,  was  consumed  annually  in  the  districts  which  now 
comprise  Greater  Rumania.  During  the  period  1921—1925,  total 
disappearance  of  rye  averaged  5,994,000  bushels,  or  0.36  bushel  per 

capita.  . , , 1 j X-  L 

Although  per  capita  consumption  nas  decreased,  production  has 

fallen  off  to  a much  greater  degree,  so  that  average  net  export  of 

rye  during  the  5-year  period  ended  1925  were  only  598,000  bushels, 

or  about  7.1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  pre-war  rye  surplus,  which 

approximated  8,379,000  bushels  annually  during  1909-1913. 

44874°— 29 4 
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There  has  been  a strong  trend  toward  the  abandonment  of  rye  m 
recent  years  not  only  in  Rumania  but  generally  throughout  the 
Danube  Basin  except  in  Hungary.  It  is  therefore  unprobable  that 
rve  acreage  in  Rumania  will  recover  its  pre-war  level.  It  is  also 
practically  certain  that  yields  per  acre  will  continue  to  average  lovver 
than  the  pre-war  averages.  Domestic  consumption  will  probably 
rise  somewhat  higher  than  the  low  levels  indicated  by  the  19^”19^5 
average.  For  these  reasons  future  exportation  of  rye  from  Greater 
Itumania  will  probably  be  negligible.  (Table  24.) 

Table  24. — RyCy  including  rye  flour:  Net  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania^ 
average,  1909-1913,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1923  {35) 


Country  to  which  exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

1923  » 

An«?tria  

Bushels 
} 47,028 

^ 1,493,742 

Bushels 
f 108,834 
\ 36,024 

134,838 
3, 105 

Hiinafirv  

19, 985 
162, 029 
89, 007 
96,226 
2,358 
1, 440, 867 

Fnpland  

12,  539 
9,448 

nprmfmv  ...  

fiihrBllAr  

77, 067 
14,  647 

‘nnlland  . . 

Country  to  which  exported 


Italy 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Spain 

Turkey 

Other  countries. 

Total 


Average 

1909-1913 


Bushels 
104,  225 
40, 129 


i 34, 946 
5,  545 
18,281 
34,  702 


3,  519, 178 


1923  I 


Bushels 


1,  240 
9, 448 


407, 190 


1 1923  is  the  only  post-war  year  for  which  data  are  available  by  countries. 
] iCpt.  imnnrts. 


J Net  imports. 

Before  the  World  War  Belgium  and  Holland  purchased  almost  the 
entire  exported  surplus  of  rye  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 
In  1923  Belgium  and  Austria  were  Rumania’s  best  rye  customers, 
followed  by  Gibraltar.  (Table  24.) 

BAKLEV 

One  of  the  striking  series  of  changes  in  cereal  acreages  since  the 
World  War  has  been  that  of  barley.  During  the  1909-1913  period 
the  territories  now  comprising  Greater  Rumania  seeded  annually  an 
average  of  3,502,000  acres  to  barley.  In  1921  the  area  under  barley 
jumped  to  3,878,000  acres  and  continued  to  increase  until  1923,  when 
it  was  1,140,000  acres  above  the  pre-war  average.  (Table  25.) 

The  domestic  sale  and  exportation  of  barley  have  been  hampered 
to  a less  degree  than  the  domestic  sale  and  exportation  of  wheat,  and 
this  has  naturally  had  a favorable  effect  upon  barley  cultivation. 
Nevertheless  the  chief  factors  associated  with  increased  barley  acre- 
ages have  been  those  attending  the  land  reform. 


Table  25. — 
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Barley:  Statistical  balances  of  Greater  Rumania;  average,  1909-1913, 
and  annual,  1921-22  to  1926—27^ 


i 

i 

Production 

Disappearance  j 

Export- 

District 

Acreage 

Seed 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita  1 

able 

surplus 

Pre-war  average,  1909-1913: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  * 

Transylvania  5 

Bessarabia  * 

Bukovina  

Durostor  and  Caliacra  i5_ 

1,000 
acres 
1,319 
317 
1,  661 
83 
122 

1,000 
bushels 
*3,680 
«919 
JO  3,485 
1*224 
381 

1,000 
bushels 
24, 987 
7,340 
28,624 
2,187 
2,146 

1,000 
biLshels 
21, 307 
6,421 
25, 139 
1,963 
1,765 

1,000 
tmshels 
4,566 
7 8, 437 
*18,126 
2,624 
528 

Bushels 
0.64 
, 1.61 
' 3.26 

» 3.26 
17 1.85 

1,000 
bushels 
* 16,  741 
*-2,016 
17,013 
*-061 
1,247 

Total,  present  Rumania 

3,502 

8,689 

65,284 

56,595 

24, 271 

1.  52 

32, 324 

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 - 

1923  24 - 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 - — - 

3, 878 
4,269 
4,642 
4,573 
4,  211 

J9  9, 617 
10,  587 
11, 512 
11, 341 
10,443 

! 

44,254 
93,778  , 
60, 870 
30,  759 
46, 817 

34, 637 
83, 191 
49,358 
19,418 
36,374 

19,  215 
43,084 
28, 166 
11,885 
23,768 

1. 18 
2. 61 
1.68 
.70 
1.38 

w 15,422 
» 40, 107 
W 21, 192 
20  7,533 
20 12,616 

Average  1921-22  to  1925-26 

4, 315 

10, 700 

55,296 

44,596  ' 

25,222 

1. 51 

19, 374 

1 

1926-27 

3,834 

9,508 

77, 390 

67, 882 

I See  Table  21  on  wheat,  for  populations. 

> See  note  2,  Table  21. 

3 2.79  bushels  per  acre.  (17, 191S-I4t  P*  7t7). 

* Net  exports  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (/7, 1925-S6). 

3 See  note  5,  Table  21.  ^ • i* 

® 2.90  bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  {22,  p.  22). 

7 Estimated  domestic  requirement  {22,  p.  22,  Table  19). 

8 Deficit. 

» See  note  8,  Table  21. 

10  Seed  for  1911  from  Yurojai  (58,  Pi.  I).  ^ ™ j *•  om 

II  Estimated  from  the  1902-1911  average  given  in  (4).  Area,  1,318,000  acres;  production,  19,851,000  bushels, 

disappearance,  8, 126,000  bushels;  export,  8,839,000  bushels. 

13  2.7  bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Hotm  Lyezd  m Russia,  from  Yurojai  (S8,  Bt.  II). 

i<  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bessarabia. 

15  See  note  14,  Table  21. 

i«  3.122  bushels  per  acre;  same  as  Bulgaria. 

17  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bulgaria,  1912  boundaries. 

15  See  note  17,  Table  21. 

19  2.48  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921  to  1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

M Net  exports  of  barley  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 {17, 1924,  P*  ^7). 

During  the  period  of  assignment  the  peasants  were  usually  given 
their  allotments  of  land  in  the  fall  or  winter  after  the  previous  crop 
had  been  removed.  They  planted  their  new  holdings  the  following 
spring.^  The  peasants  were  unaccustomed  to  planting  spring  wheat, 
the  seed  of  which  was  not  available  in  large  quantities  except  perhaps 
in  Bessarabia.  Therefore,  each  peasant  seeded  his  newly  acquired 
holdings  with  whatever  other  spring  grain  he  found  at  hand  com, 
oats,  or  barley. 

The  transfers  of  lands  to  the  peasants  were  practically  concluded 
by  1926,  when  only  a few  hundred  acres  remained  unallotted  or  in 
process  of  adjustment.  The  peasants  wdl  thus  no  longer  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  having  land  to  seed,  with  no  plan  as  to  what  to 
plant.  The  areas  seeded  to  various  cereals  are  assuniing  proportions 
governed  by  the  agricultural  habits  of  the  peasants,  and  estates  as 
modified  from  year  to  year  by  the  current  economic  conditions. 

There  is  no  brewing  industry  of  importance  south  or  east  of  the 
Carpathian-Transylvanian  Ranges  of  moimtains,  nor  is  barley  fed 

M In  1922  the  peasants  seeded  3,743,000  acres  more  than  in  1921  and  the  following  year  an  additional  2,181,' 
000  acres.  These  increases  in  peasant  seedings  continued  yearly  until  1925. 
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to  livestock  in  any  appreciable  quantities  in  the  old  Kingdom,  in 
Bessarabia,  or  in  Bukovina.  Com  rather  than  barley  is  fed  to  live- 
stock, particularly  to  hogs,  in  Transylvania.  But  it  is  probable  that 
with  larger  areas  put  under  barley  from  year  to  year,  and  with  cheaper 
barley  supplies  available,  tliis  cereal  may  be  utilized  more  in  livestock 
production  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  m the  past,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  increased  production  of  barley  will  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  exportation  as  well  as  increased  internal  dis- 
appearance. 

As  indicated  in  Table  25,  the  1926  production  has  been  placed  at 

77.390.000  bushels.  If  the  per  capita  disappearance  is  assumed  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  1925,  the  total  disappearance,  including  seed, 
in  greater  Rumania  during  1926-27  should  be  not  less  than  33,597,000 
bushels.  This  would  release  about  43,793,000  bushels  for  export. 

It  is  improbable  that  aU  of  this  large  quantity  of  barley  will  be  sent  -f 
abroad.  Some  of  the  surplus  may  be  fed  to  livestock,  although  the 
amount  that  might  be  thus  utilized  is  uncertain. 

Before  the  World  War,  Belgiiun  was  the  leading  barley  customer 
of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rmnania,  followed  by  Holland,  England,  and 
Germany.  In  1923  Rmnania  exported  37,875,909  bushels  of  barley, 
of  which  14,484,000  bushels  went  to  Belgium,  7,041,000  bushels  to 
Germany,  4,079,000  bushels  to  France,  3,443,000  bushels  to  Gibraltar, 

1.975.000  to  Greece,  1,700,000  bushels  to  Holland,  1,016,000  to  Austria, 
and  smaller  quantities  to  other  countries.  (Table  26.) 

Table  26. — Barley,  including  malt:  Net  ex'ports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
average,  1909-1913,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1923  {35) 


Country  to  which  , 

exported 

Average 
! 1909-1913 

19231 

Austria. 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Bushels 

} 476, 9S6 

7,  220,  767 
41, 406 

Bttshels 
j 1,016.438 
1 54,089 

14, 484,  247 

Czechoslovakia 

10,908 

(*) 

Denmark 

31,  ^7  ’ 

Egypt 

36, 028 

(>) 

England 

2,600,885 

981,  735 

France  

162,010 

4, 079,  250 

Germany 

1, 323, 768 

7, 040,969 

Greece 

11,926 

1, 975, 308 

Gibraltar 

758, 314  1 

3, 443, 373 

Holland •_ 

2, 688,  704 

1,699,941 

Country  to  which 
exported  • 

Average 

1909-1913 

1923 » 

Italy 

Bushels 
361,  761 
10, 774 

1 

Bushels 
133, 740 
13,995 
61, 822 
♦.56,500 
8 28, 732 
10,104 
137,933 
342, 887 
185,300 
2,118,638 

Noiwav 

Poland  - 

Russia 

*14,110 

29,394 

3,730 

(*) 

Serbia 

Spain - 

Sweden 

Switzerhmd 

Turkey 

562, 324 
13, 747 

Other  countries 

Total— 

16,319,651 

37,875,909 

* 1923  is  the  only  postwar  year  for  which  data  are  available  by  countries. 

* If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

* Net  imports. 

* For  Ukraine  only. 

* For  Yugoslavia. 

OATS 


Before  the  World  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  exported  (net) 

10,421,000  bushels  of  oats  annually.  Each  of  the  other  adminis- 
trative districts  now  comprising  Greater  Rumania,  except  Durostbr 
and  Cahacra,  also  produced  surpluses  of  oats,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  18,426,000  bushels.  Net  production  averaged  55,361,000  bushels, 
leaving  36,935,000  bushels  or  19.37  bushels  per  horse,  available  for 
domestic  use,  as  indicated  in  Table  27. 
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Table  27 — Oats:  Statistical  balances  of  Greater  Rumania,  average,  1909-1 91S, 

and  annual,  1921-2S  to  1926-27 


District 

) 

Acreage 

1 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Export- 

able 

surplus 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 
bead 
of  horses* 

Pre-war  average,  1909-1913: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  * 

Transylvania  ® 

Bessarabia  * 

Bukovina  “ 

Durostor  and  Caliacra  

Total,  Greater  Rumania.. 

1,000 
acres 
1, 105 
763 
178 
118 
42 

i,ooa 

1 bttshels 
*3, 702 
• 3, 319 
*691 
w 526 
w 173 

1,000 
bushels 
29,047 
23,  221 
6,552 
4,980 
972 

1,000 
bushels 
25,345 
19,902 
i 4,861 
4,454  1 
799 

1,000 
bushels 
14,924 
7 16, 845 
3, 495 
568 
1, 103 

1 

Bushels 
18.09 
32.96 
10  8.11 
1*8.11 
1*  15. 75 

1,000 
bushels 
♦ 10,421 
3,057 
1, 366 
3,886 
17-304 

2,206 

8,411 

63, 772 

55, 361 

36,935 

19.37 

18, 426 

Post-war  period:  ** 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26- 

3,062 
3,295 
3, 324 
3,056 
2,928 

19  11, 672 
12,561 
12, 671 
11, 649 
11, 162 

66,356 

92,073 

62,665 

42,013 

50,986 

54,684 
79, 612 
49,994 
30,364 
39, 824 

42,092 
68,710 
46, 315 
25. 240 
38,094 

24. 95 
32.58 
25.34 
13.68 
20.99 

*0  12,592 
*0  20,802 
*0  3, 679 
*0  5, 124 
*0 1, 730 

Average,  1921-22  to  1926-26 

3, 133 

11,943 

62, 819 

50,876 

42, 091 

23. 45 

8,785 

1926-27 

2,665 

10, 159 

79,850 

69, 691 

1 See  Table  37  for  number  of  horses. 

* See  note  2,  Table  21. 

2 3.35  bushels  per  acre  (17. 19IS-llt  p,  7t7). 

* Net  exports  of  oats  for  the  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (/7,  t9i6-t6). 

^ See  note  5 table  21. 

« 4.35  bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  {tS,  p.  *5). 

7 Estimated  requirement  {Si,  p.  25). 

8 See  note  8,  Table  21. 

® See  note  9 T^able  21 

10  Estimated  from  1902-1911  average  given  in  (4).  Area,  179,000  acres;  production,  4,963.000  bush^, 
export,  1,334,000  bushels;  and  disappearance,  2,926,000  bushels.  Number  of  horses  in  Bessarabia  m 1906, 
361,000. 

11  Acreage  and  production,  (27, 19S1),  . . ^ # xr  • i /•<>  ^4  rr 

» 4.46  bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Hotin  Uyezd,  Russia;  from  Yurojai  (8o,  pt.  Il, 

p.  SIS). 

13  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bessarabia. 

H See  note  14,  Table  21. 

15  4.123  bushel  per  acre;  same  as  total  Bulgaria. 

18  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bulgaria,  1912  boundaries. 

17  Deficit. 

18  See  note  17,  Table  21.  . . , . 

18  3.812  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921-1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 
n Net  exports  oT  oats  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (17, 19S4rWS7). 


During  the  5-year  period  ended  1925  disappearance  of  oats  in 
Greater  Rumania  averaged  42,091,000  bushels  or  23.45  bushels  per 
horse.  Gross  production  during  this  period  averaged  953,000  bushels 
below  the  1909-1913  average;  but  increased  acreage  brought  the 
seed  requirement  up  to  3,532,000  bushels  more  than  before  the 
World  War.  Consequently  net  production  was  only  50,876,000 
bushels,  as  compared'  with  the  1909-1913  average  of  55,361,000 
bushels.  Annual  export  averted  about  8,785,000  bushels  or  nearly 
10,000,000  bushels  below  the  pre-war  normal. 

As  in  the  case  of  barley,  the  peasants  expanded  the  area  seeded 
to  'oats  very  greatly  during  the  years  1921  to  1925.  The  acreage 
reached  a maximum,  in  1923;  since  that  year  oats  production  has 
tetoded  io  return  to  normal  pre-war  levels. 

Before  the  World  War  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  England,  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  the  principal  purchasers  of  Rmnania’s  oats 
surplus.  In  1923  most  of  the  exported  surplus  went  to  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  France.  (Table  28.) 
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Table  28. — Oats:  Net  exports  of  Rurnanxal  average^  1909— 1913^  annual^  1923  {S5) 


Country  to  which  exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

19231 

Country  to  which  exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

19231 

Bushels 

Bushels 
r 3,241,047 
1 554, 947 

4,  786, 483 
(*) 

Holland 

Bushels 
1, 687, 842 

Bushels 
210, 023 

> 1, 170, 979 

Italy 

1,411, 046 

682, 975 

3, 539, 238 
19, 491 

Poland 

190, 114 

Russia - 

2 26, 5^ 

(0 

172,192 
134,  701 

Serbia 

128, 391 
43,928 

* 21 

1, 405, 154 
620,  761 

Turkey 

114,  095 

Fram«-- 

1,203,062 
303,  618 
50,404 
434,540 

Other  countries 

62,423 

46,  778 

Germany 

348,  255 
331,  206 

Total 

10, 742, 352 

12, 124, 958 

Greece — 

'215 

* 1923  is  the  only  postwar  year  for  which  data  are  available  by  countries. 

2 If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

3 For  Jugoslavia. 

< Net  imports. 

CORN 


Corn  is  by  far  the  most  important  cereal  crop  of  Greater  Rumania. 
It  forms  the  chief  article  of  diet  of  the  rural  population,  who  before 
the  World  War  consimied  annually  as  hmnan  food  and  fed  to  live- 
stock an  average  o^  Wbushels  per  capita.  During  the  5-year  period 
ended  1913,  net  production  averaged  191,773,000  bushels,  from 
which  126,807,000  bushels  were  consunied  domestically  in  the  form 
of  food,  for  industrial  uses,  feed  for  domestic  animals,  and  for  reserve 
stocks,  releasing  about  64,966,000  bushels  for  export.  (Table  29.) 


Table  29. — Corn:  Statistical  balances  of  Greater  Rumania;  average,  1909-1913,  and 

annual,  1921-22  to  1926-27. 


District 

Acreage 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance  | 

Export- 

able 

surplus 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Perl 

capita 

Pre-war  average,  1909-1913: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  3 

Transylvania  * 

Bessarabia  s 

Bukovina  - — 

Durostor  and  Caliacra  b 

Total,  Greater  Rumania— 

1,000 
acres 
5, 150 
2, 449 
1,892 
158 
93 

1,000 
bushels 
i 1, 478 
6 1, 367 
®814 
»83 
19  40 

1,000 
bushels 
100, 620 
56,110 
33,828 
2,798 
2,199 

1,000 
bushels 
99, 142 
54, 743 
33,014 
2,715 
2, 159 

1,000 
bushels 
60,413 
7 63,073 
10  9,208 
2,978 
1, 135 

Bushels 
8. 61 
10.11 
3. 70 
13  3.  70 
17  4.05 

1,000 
bushels 
< 38, 729 
1,670 
23,806 
B-  263 
1, 023 

9,742 

3, 782 

195, 555 

191, 773 

126,807 

7.96 

64.966 

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24 

1921-25 

1925-26. - - 

Average,  1921-22  to  1925-26 

8, 510 

8.411 

8.412 
8,949 
9, 713 

i»  3,302 
3,263 
3,251 
3,472 
3,  769 

110,638 
119,829 
151,403 
155,461 
163, 739 

107,336 
116,566 
148, 139 
151, 989 
159, 970 

95,428 
89,873 
118,  796 
129, 179 
132, 821 

5.87 
5.45 
7. 10 
7.61 
7.  71 

30  11,908 
30  28,693 
30  29,343 
20  22, 810 
20  27, 149 

8,  799 

3,414 

140,  214 

136,800 

113, 219 

6.76 

23,581 

1Q9A-27 

10,031 

3,892 

224,458 

220,566 

* For  populations,  see  Table  21. 

2 See  note  2,  Table  21. 

• 0.287  bushel  jier  acre  (/7,  p.  7t7). 

* Net  exports  for  calendar  years  {$5, 1909-lS). 

^ Qoto  5 21 

6 0.558  bushel  per  acre.  Estimated  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (S£,  p.  19). 
2 Estimated  domestic  requirement  (I.?,  p.  19,  Table  16). 

8 See  note  8,  Table  21. 

• 0.43  bushel  per  acre.  Yuio]ai  (58,  pt.  II,  p.  B09). 

10  Estimated  from  1902-1911,  average  given  in  (4). 

11  Acreage  and  production  (^,  1921). 

12  0.526  bushel  ^r  acre;  same  as  for  Hotin  Uyezd,  Russia,  from  Yurojei  (58,  pt.  II,  p.  209). 

B Esiimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bessarabia. 

11  Deficit. 

1*  See  note  14,  Table  21. 

0.428  bushel  per  acre.  Same  as  Bulgaria. 

17  Same  as  Bulgaria,  1912  boundaries. 

B See  note  17,  Table  21. 

10  0.388  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921-1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

20  Calendar  years  for  years  following  crop  year  (17, 1925-27). 
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Between  1921  and  1923  the  area  of  corn  changed  but  little,  and 
then  in  1924  it  increased  almost  536,000  acres.  The  next  year  the 
acreage  advanced  almost  800,000  acres,  followed  by  a further  increase 
of  300,000  acres  in  1926.  These  sharp  advpces  in  corn  acreage 
mark  the  trend  in  the  reformed  Rumanian  agriculture  in  which  peas- 
ant customs  and  habits  dominate  the  areas  seeded  and  in  which 
peasant  methods  will  in  future  determine  the  rate  and  amount  of 
production. 

The  area  planted  to  corn  in  1925  reached  9,713,000  acres,  as  con- 
trasted %vith  the  1909-1913  average  of  9,742,000  acres.  _ The  following 
year,  1926,  brought  corn  above  the  pre-war  level,  with  an  area  of 

10.031.000  acres. 

During  the  5-year  period  ended  in  1925  the  gross  production  of 
corn  averaged  about  140,214,000  bushels  and  exportation  “ about 

23.581.000  bushels.  This  would  indicate  that  about  116,633,000 
bushels  each  year  were  employed  as  seed,  food,  feed,  and  reserve 
stocks.  During  1909-1913  the  disappearance,  plus  seed,  averaged 

130.589.000  bushels,  indicating  that  since  the  World  War  the  domestic 
use  of  corn  in  Greater  Rumania  has  been  considerably  less  than 
formerly.  Per  capita  disappearance  during  1921-1925  averaged  6.76 
bushels,  as  contrasted  with  7.96  bushels  before  the  war. 

The  general  trend  in  corn  production  in  Greater  Rumania  in  1927 
was  toward  increased  acreage,  which  would  probably  fluctuate  above 
the  high  level  reached  in  1926.  Before  the  World  War  the  leading 
purchasers  of  corn  from  Rumania  were  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Holland,  England,  Gibraltar,  Germany,  and  France.  In  1923 
Belgium  was  the  chief  buyer  of  Rumanian  corn,  followed  by  Gibraltar, 
Holland,  France,  Austria,  England,  and  Italy  in  the  order  named. 
(Table  30.) 

Table  30. — Corn,  including  cornflour:  Net  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
average,  1909-1913,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1923  (33) 


Country  to  which 
exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

19231  j 

Country  to  which 
exported 

Average 

1909-1913 

19231 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

BuskeU 

( 2,550,550 

Holland 

3, 981, 612 

3, 618,  750 



TTntKTArv 

/ 1,  /88, 4V3 

\ 315, 409 

Italy 

5, 473, 638 

1, 381,  272 

Rplcniim 

10,  200,  718 

^ 5,106,580 

Norway 

105,409 

404,254 

'Rnlimrift 

2 9,447 

24 

Poland 

331,109 

P 7pph  nsl  n vfik  i a 

724,  517 

Russia 

2 186, 248 

(») 

"npriTnArlr 

846, 696 

(>) 

Spain 

477,478 

19,684 

V.irvnt. 

18,  646 

Sweden 

6,644 

102, 852 

Fnffland 

3,  975^  570 

2, 350, 482 

Turkey 

80, 607 

27, 689 

France 

1,  206;  702 

3;  153, 974 

Other  countries 

17R,  765 

1,177,233 

Germany 

1, 605,364 

553, 652 

nihraltAr 

2, 961,  767 

4, 590, 802 

Total 

38, 728, 958 

<26,707,292 

Greece 

18,564 

298, 487 

1 1923  is  the  only  postwar  year  available  by  countries. 

* Net  imi^rts. 

2 If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

< This  total  for  1923  differs  slightly  from  that  in  Table  33,  since  each  is  from  a different  source. 

OTHER  CEREALS 

Millet,  buckwheat,  and  sorghum  are  seeded  in  relativelv  ummpor- 
tant  acreages  in  Greater  Rumania.  The  area  under  millet  in  1921 
was  182,701  acres  and  in  1925,  181,722  acres.  Buckwheat  increased 
from  7,752  acres  in  1921  to  16,578  acres  in  1925,  but  the  total  area 

M Exports  are  for  calendar  years  1922-1926  following  the  crop  years. 


As 
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was  SO  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  sorghum  acreage  was  5,500 
acres  in  1921  and  only  798  acres  in  1925. 

POTATOES 

As  compared  with  cereal  production,  potato  production  occupies 
an  insignificant  position  in  the  agriculture  of  Rumania.  Before  the 
World  War  potato  acreage  averaged  359,000  acres,  ofT^v'hich  the 
equivalent  of  9,000  acres  were  planted  in  cornfields.  Net  production^ 
(oToss  production  less  seed  and  less  10  j)er  cent  for  decay  and  omer 
losses)  averaged  approximately  30,869,000  bushels  annually.  Dis- 
appearance was  approximately  30,948,000  bushels,  or  1.94  ^shels 
per  capita.  As  indicated  in  Table  31,  before  the  World  War^a  small 
annual  deficit  had  to  be  remedied  by  imports  into  the  terntones  now 
constituting  Greater  Rumania. 

T.'i.BLE  31. — Potatoes:  Statistical  balances  of  Greater  Rumania;  average,  1909-1913, 

and  annual,  1921-1925 


District 


Pre-war  average  1909-1913: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania* 

Seven  Mountain  district,  Caras 
Severin,  and  Maramuresh 

Banat  and  Crisana  ^ 

Bessarabia  “ 

Bukovina  

Durostor  and  Caliacra  


Total,  Greater  Rumania. 

Post-war  period: « 

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  


Average,  1921-1925. 


Acreage 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Export- 
able sur- 
plus (H-) 
or  defi- 
cit (-) 

Gross 

Neti 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita* 

1,000 

acres 

*35 

127 

64 

42 

91 

00 

1,000 

bushels 

*574 

5 2,082 
» 1,655 
»688 
2, 702 
18  5 

1,000 

bushels 

<4,550 

13,212 
6,531 
4, 300 
14, 248 
20 

1,000 
bushels 
3, 521 

9,809 
4,223 
3, 182 
10, 121 
13 

1,000 
bitshels 
3, 518 

4, 218 
JO  9,668 
1*  3, 182 
15  10,348 
14 

Bushels 

0.50 

8 1.28 
4.95 
1.28 
12.86 
i»  0.05 

1,000 

bushels 

5+3 

+5,  591 
-5, 445 

-^7 

-1 

359 

7, 706 

42,861 

30,869 

30, 948 

1.94 

-79 

H 420 
. M 386 
U 454 
. 21  503 

. 21 483 

22 10, 420 
9,577 
11,264 
12,  479 
11,983 

2*  50,987 
41,  Oil 
71,750 
61,318 
62, 378 

35,468 
27,333 
53, 311 
42,  707 
44, 157 

35, 412 
27,302 
53, 323 
42, 689 
44, 107 

2. 18 
1.65 
3. 19 
2. 61 
2.56 

« +56 
2<+31 
w -12 
W+18 
w+50 

449 

11, 145 

57,489 

40, 595 

j 40,566 

2. 42 

+29 

1 10  per  cent  of  gross  production  also  deducted  from  each  district  for  decay  and  other  losses, 
a For  populations  see  Table  21. 

» Acreage  and  production  (5/,  iP/4)-  ...  o ^ /wx 

^ There  were  26,000  acres  and  3,362,000  bushels  grown  without  com,  or  129.3  bushels  per  acre;  1,188,000 
bushels  were  grown  with  com  at  a yield  of  129.3  bushels  per  acre— equivalent  to  9,000  acres  grown  alone. 

5 Same  rate  of  seed  used  as  that  in  Bessarabia. 

« Net  exports  for  calendar  years  (/7, ^ 

* See  note  5,  Table  21.  Seven  Mountain  district.  Caras  Severin,  and  Maramuresh,  Banat,  and  Crisana 

are  now  united  into  a single  district  ^ed  Trpsylvania.  o onn 

8 Per  capita  disappearance  assumed  to  equal  that  in  Bessarabia.  Population,  3,295,309. 

• 25.86  bushels  per  acre  (ff,  p.  :?7).  • ■ 

i«  Human  consumption,  4.3  bushels  \)er  capita,  same  as  for  Hungary  as  given  in  (27, 1922,  p.  615).  Popu- 
lation 1,953,213.  30  per  cent  of  net  production  is  fed  to  livestock  and  used  industrially. 

11  See  note  8,  Table  21. 

» 16.39  bushels  per  acre  from  Yurojai  (38,  pt.  2,  p.  212). 

1*  Disappearance  assumed  to  balance  net  production;  other  data  not  available. 

H Acreage,  seed,  and  production  (.?7,  on 

IS  Human  consumption,  6.61  bushels  per  capita;  same  as  for  Austria  as  given  in  (27, 1922,  p.  516).  30  per 
cent  of  net  production  fed  to  livestock  and  1,992,224  bushels  used  industnaUy,  as  given  on  page  565— same 
source. 

i«  See  note  14,  Table  21. 

17  Only  188  acres.  ^ ^ 

18  25.59  bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Croatia  Slavonia  (22,  p.  27). 

19  Assumed  to  be  the  same  as  Bulgaria.  ^ ,tt  o tx  * . * * • 

» Acreage  and  production  1921  to  1926  from  official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics.  j..  i-  * 

11  The  acreage  of  potatoes  grown  with  com  has  been  changed  to  ordinary  acreage  according  to  the  yield  per 
acre  for  potatoes  grown  alone.  Potatoes  grown  alone:  1921,  409,000  acres;  1922,  355,000  acres;  1923,  430,000 
acres;  1924,  466,000  acres;  1925,  460,000  acres;  1926,  442,000  acres. 

« 24  81  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921  to  1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

« Includes  potatoes  grown  with  com  1921  to  1926.  Potatoes  grown  alone,  1921,  49,606,000  bushels;  1922, 
37  691.000  bushels;  1923,  67,920,000  bushels;  1924,  56,815,000  bushels;  1925,  59,351,000  bushels. 
i*  Net  imports  indicated  by  (-)  and  net  exports  by  (+)  for  calendar  years  from  (17,  1924-^2). 
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Potatoes  were  utilized  almost  exclusively  as  human  food  m the  old 
Kingdom  of  Rumania,  in  the  territories  ceded  by  Bulgaria,  m the 
district  of  Seven  Mountain,  Caras  Severin,  and  Maramuresh.  Almost 
no  potatoes  were  fed  to  livestock  in  these  territories,  and  only 
very  small  quantities  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
or  'alcohol.  There  were  28  distilleries  in  the  old  kmgdom  which 
uiilized  prunes,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  native 
^rong  drink  called  “tzuika.”  During  the  years  just  precedmg  the 
World  War  small  quantities  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  molasses  were 

also  employed  by  the  distilleries.  . 

There  are  no  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  location  of  distilleries  m 
Transylvania,  but  conditions  in  the  mountain  regions  w^ere  similar 
to  those  in  Rumania  proper;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Banat  and 
Crisana  they  were  similar  to  conditions  m Himgary,  where  1.17 
quintals  (4.3  bushels)  of  potatoes  per  capita  were  consunied  as  human 
food  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  net  production  w'as  fed  to  livestock 
or  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  The  Austnan  Government 
estimated  that  during  1909-1913  the  industries  of  Buko^nna  utilized 
annuallv  1,992,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  that  3,03^000  bushels 
were  fed  to  livestock.  There  were  20  distilleries  m Bessarabia  in 
1910  which  utifized  only  274,000  bushels  of  potatoes  m the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol.  Almost  no  potatoes  are  fed  to  livestock  m this 
district  In  the  territories  constituting  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Rumania  the  pre-w^ar  use  of  potatoes  varied  wfidely  according  to  the 
different  conditions  under  w^hich  potatoes  w^ere  produced.  • 

Since  the  World  War  there  has  been  a tendency  toward  mcreased 
potato  production  in  Greater  Rumania,  the  1921-1925 
449  000  acres,^®  the  net  production  from  which  averaged  40,595,000 
bushels  or  nearly  9,726,000  bushels  more  than  the  pre-war  normal 
production.  Disappearance  and  net  production  practically  balanced 
during  these  five  years,  only  29,000  bushels  havmg  been  exported 

on  the  average  each  year.  . 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  potato  acreage  in  Greater  Kmnama 

is  about  that  required  to  meet  the  domestic  food  requirements.  Only 
Telatively  small  quantities  of  potatoes  are  employed  as  feed  for  five- 
stock  or  for  industrial  uses. 


Table  32— Potatoes:  Foreign  trade  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  average.  1909- 

1913,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1923  ^ {35) 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913  * 

1923* 

Country 

Average 
1909-1913  * 

1923  * 

Bushels 

} +18,169 

-5, 125 
-2,202 

Bushels 

} +17,940 
(?) 

(>) 

Poland - 

Bushels 

Bushels 
+1, 681 

Ausiriu-  

Russia 

+^'482 

(*) 

Hungary — 

Turkey — - 

-17, 147 

—9,  //6 

■Rirvnt  

Other  countries 

+170 

— 156 

Germany 

+460 

+2,356 

Total 

-3, 193 

+12,044 

1 1923  is  the  only  postwar  year  for  which  data  are  available  by  countnes. 
**  Net  imports  indicated  by  -f  and  net  exports  by  — . 

* If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 


Production  of  potatoes  in  Greater  Rumania  may  increase,  somewhat 
in  response  to  increased  domestic  consumption  rather  than  in  response 

» This  included  potatoes  grown  in  cornfields  and  in  connection  with  other  crops  equivalent  to  25,000  acres. 
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to  any  export  demand,  since  these  territories  can  not  compete  with 
the  regions  of  heavy  rainfall  in  Poland,  Germany,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia where  soils  and  climatic  conditions  particularly  fit  them  for 
heavy  yields  per  acre. 

Before  and  since  the  World  War  Rumania  has  imported  potatoes 
from  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany,  and  has  exported 
potatoes  to  Turkey,  but  the  volume  of  trade  is  unimportant.  (Table 
32.) 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  BEET  SUGAR 

The  beet  sugar  industry  of  Greater  Rumania  is  organized  around 
10  factories  and  refineries.  Five  of  these  factories,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Bel^an  capital,  are  located  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 
Two  factories,  formerly  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  sugar  combine, 
are  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Seven  Mountain  region  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  with  the  Transylva- 
nian Alps.  There  is  one  factory  in  Bukovina,  also  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  combine.  There  is  one  factory  in 
Bessarabia,  formerly  part  of  the  Russian  sugar  syndicate,  and  a 
factory  has  recently  been  built  at  Oradea-Mare  in  the  sugar-beet 
growing  district  of  Crisana. 

The  nine  factories  that  were  in  operation  before  the  World  War,  and 
are  still  extant  had  the  capacity  to  handle  8,706  short  to«s  of  beets 
daily.  (Table  33.)  They  worked  up  439,640  short  tons  of  beets 
annually  diuing  pre-war  years  and  produced  on  the  average  the  equiv- 
alent of  57,495  short  tons  of  raw  sugar. 


Table  33. — Sugar  beets:  Estimated  acreage,  beets  utilized,  and  sugar  'produced  in 

nine  factories  operating  in  Rumania,  1909-1913 


District  and  factory 

Beets 

worked 

Beets  utilized  at 
factories 

Raw  sugar 
product 

per  day  ^ 

Acreage 

Quantity 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania: 

Roman 

Short  tons 
1,653 
551 

Acres 

Short  tons 

^ort  tons 

Sacut  Putna ... 

Chitila 

661 

*27,041 

*248,670 

*31,227 

Ripiceni 

1, 102 

Giiirgiu 

1, 102 

Transylvania: 

Bod.. 

1, 102 

< 8, 167 

< 2, 770 
®8,640 
7 3,888 

{IS)  79, 348 
(iS)  26, 908 
{£)  70, 428 
7 14,286 

{IS)  11,936 
{IS)  3, 474 
{2)  8, 499 
7 2, 359 

Targu-muresh 

551 

Bukovina:  Jucica*... ......  ... 

1,653 

331 

Bessarabia:  Zarojani ... 

Total-- - 

8,  706 

50,506 

439,640 

67,495 

» Consular  report  June  3, 1922  from  Ely  C.  Palmer. 

* Total  acreage  and  production  in  the  old  Kingdom  as  given  in  {51),  less  one  sixth.  It  is  assumed  that  all 
beets  grown  during  1909-1913  were  utilized  at  the  6 factories  then  extant,  one^ixth  being  deducted  as  the 
portion  of  the  product  worked  up  at  the  factory  destroyed  during  the  war. 

« Total  production  at  6 factories  as  given  in  {17, 1919-19SI,  p.  181),  less  one-sixth.  (See  note  2.) 

* Estimated  by  assuming  that  the  yield  of  beets  utilized  at  factories  was  the  same  as  average  yield  per  acre 
of  all  beets  grown  in  the  region  of  Seven  Mountains. 

« These  figures  are  for  1909-1911  average,  since  data  regarding  beets  worked  in  factories  and  production  of 
sugar  for  1912  and  1913  are  not  available.  There  was  also  another  factory  in  Bukovina  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  war  and  is  not  reported  in  this  table. 

® The  total  area  of  beets  planted  in  Bukovina  during  1909-1911  was  6,333  acres,  producing  51,631  short  tons 
of  beets  as  reported  in  (/),  but  the  quantity  of  beets  used  in  the  two  factories  of  Bukovina  during  this  period 
amounted  to  140,856  short  tons,  an  excess  over  production  of  89,225  short  tons  which  had  to  be  imi^ted 
Assuming  the  yield  i>er  acre  for  the  imports  to  be  the  same  as  total  yield  per  acre  of  Bukovina,  would  in- 
dicate an  acreage  of  10,948  acres,  or  a total  of  17,281  acres  of  beets  planted  for  use  in  the  two  factories  half  of 
which  is  assumed  to  be  for  the  factory  reported.  ^ 

f {39,  Ann.  6, 10.)  Acreage  for  1913  estimated  by  assuming  that  the  yield  per  acre  for  the  beets  utilized  at 
the  factory  was  the  same  as  the  total  yield  per  acre  harvested  for  the  factorv,  since  some  of  the  production 
for  the  factory  was  exported. 

w Before  the  World  War  there  were  six  factories  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  two  in  Bukovina  One  factory 
in  each  district  was  destroyed  during  the  war.  * ^ 
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The  sugar  produced,  the  beets  worked  at  the  nine  factories  now 
operating  in  Greater  Rumania  that  were  also  m operation  before  the 
World  War,  and,- tKe  acreage  equiyalent  to  the  beets  worked  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  beets  and  the  beets 
that  were  actually  produced  wdthin  the  terntones  now  comprising 
the  new  Rumanian  Kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  two  factones  with 
the  capacity  to  work  up  120,162  short  tons  of  beets  a^uaUy  have 
been  destroyed.  In  addition,  more  than  245,000  short  tons  of  beets 
produced  in  the  Banat,  Crisana,  and  Seven  Mountam  region  that 
were  formerly  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  were  shipped  annually 
to  factories  in  Bihar,  Csanad,  and  Torontal  Pro^unces  which  remamed 
to  Hungary  or  were  ceded  to  YugoslaHa,  and  from  whidi  the  former 
producers  m the  present  Rumanian  territory  are  cut  off  by  the  new 

national  frontiers  and  customs  barriers.  j • u .. 

The  factories  in  Buko\dna  before  the  orld  ar  slupped  m beets 
from  Gahcia,  now  part  of  Poland,  and  perhaps  from  Russia;  butTm 
the  whole  the  territories  now  comprised  withm  the  boundanes  ot 
Greater  Rumania  grew  more  sugar  beets  than  were  utihzed  by  the 
factories  now  located  within  those  boundaries. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  territories  now  compnsmg  Greater 
Rumania  planted  73,000  acres  that  produced  (Table  34),  an  annual 
average  of  716,000  short  tons  of  sugar  beets.  The  sugar  eqmvalent 
of  this  tonnage  of  beel;s  is  96,513  short  tons  of  raw  sugar,  but  a part 
of  this  sugar  was  produced  in  factories  now  located  in  Hunga,ry  and 
Yugoslavia  and  part  in  two  factories  that  were  destroyed  during  the 

war. 

Table  34. — Sugar  beets  and  sugar:  Acreage  and  production  in  Greater  Rumania, 

average,  1909-1913;  annual,  1921-22,  1926-27 


Acreage  and  production  of  sugar  beets  1909-1913  from  Tables  15  and  19;  I92i-ia:j4  (szy, 

^'’^ugarVoduction  1909-1913,  from  Table  33;  1921,  1922,  1924,  and  1925  (S«);  1923  and  1926  (IS). 

1 Acreage  and  production  of  sugar  beets  for  1909-1913  will  differ  from  that  in  Table  since  th^e  flg^ 
are  total  acreage  and  production,  whereas  in  Table  33  the  figures  are  for  acreage  and  production  m sugar 

^‘?Inci^^°8!499”sh«t°bons  of  sugar  that  was  produced  in  the  sugm  factory  in  Bu^op““ 
tons  produced  in  the  factory  in  the  old  Kingdom  that  was  destroyed  during  the  \\  orld  W ar  Th«^  the 
uuantity  of  sugar  that  was  actually  produced  in  Greater  Rumama,  but  the  equi\  alent  of  su^  k 
716,000  short  tons  of  beets  produced  in  Greater  Rumania  is  equal  to  96-513  slmrt  tons,  estimated  by  using 
the  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets  for  each  division  separately,  as  mdicated  in  1 able  oo. 


Year 

Sugar  beets 
Acreage  Production 

Raw 

sugar 

produc- 

tion 

Year 

Sugar  beets 
Acreage  Production 

Raw 

sugar 

produc- 

tion 

1909-1913  1 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Acres 

73,000 

56,981 

63,875 

91,998 

Short  tons 
716,000 
387, 618 
364,893 
708,633 

S/iorf 
tOTlS 
*72,  239 
33, 069 
55,358 
81, 857 

1924- 25 

1925- 26. 

1926- 27 

Acres 
132, 722 
158,885 
203,600 

Short  Urns 
962, 432 
1,088,856 
1,324,000 

Short 
tons 
98,379 
114,  829 
143,000 

d 
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and  exported  (net)  an  average  of  2,098  short  tons.  Domestic  dis- 
appearance thus  averaged  about  35,374  short  tons,  or  approximately 
10  pounds  per  capita.  The  Austrian  Government  has  estimated  the 
pre-war  disappearance  of  sugar  in  Bukovina  at  16.3  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  per  capita.  This  indicates  an  annual  disappearance  equivalent 
to  6,559  short  tons.  The  two  factories  produced  annually  16,998 
short  tons  and  there  was  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  10,439  short 
tons.  In  the  present  administrative  district  of  Transylvania,  the 
food  habits  of  the  populations  of  Seven  Mountains,  Caras  Severin, 
and  Maramuresh  are  almost  identical  \vith  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  Kingdom,  the  consumption  of  sugar  was  at  about  the  same  ^ 
rate  or  10  pounds  per  capita,  totaling  annually  16,477^  short  tons 
(in  terms  of  raw)  or  about  1,067  short  tons  more  than  was  produced 
at  the  two  factories  at  Bod  Brashor  and  Targu-muresh.  The  1,953,- 
213  inhabitants  in  the  Banat  and  Crisana  consumed  sugar  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  provincial  counties  of  Hungary  or  the  equivalent  ^ 
of  19  pounds  of  raw  sugar  per  capita  per  year.  The  total  sugar  con- 
sumption of  this  region  was  thus  an  imcovered  deficit  of  about  18,556 
short  tons  annually. 

The  disappearance  of  sugar  in  Bessarabia  was  about  the  same  as 
in  other  parts  of  European  Russia  which,  during  1909-10  to  1913-14, 
averaged  17.7  pounds  per  capita.  This  inchcates  a total  consumption 
equivalent  to  22,038  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  annually  in  Bessarabia. 

The  factory  at  Zarojani  produced  2,359  short  tons,  resulting  in  an 
average  deficit  during  1909-1913  of  abfuit  19,679  short  tons  each 
year.  The  populations  in  Durostor  and  Cahacra  (annexed  from 
Bulgaria  in  1913)  consumed  sugar  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  Bul- 
garia, or  12.3  pounds  per  capita,  equivalent  to  an  annual  disappear- 
ance of  1,724  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  per  annmn. 

The  total  pre-war  disappearance  of  sugar  m the  territories  now 
comprising  Greater  Rumania  was  thus  equivalent  to  approximately 
100,728  short  tons  of  raw  sugar,  or  12.7  pounds  per  capita  per  year. 
Production  averaged  72,239  short  tons,  indicating  an  average  annual 
deficit  of  28,489  short  tons. 

Two  sugar  factories  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war  and  the 
equipment  of  some  of  the  others  had  been  badly  damaged.  Repairs 
were  slowly  effected  with  the  result  that  the  demand  for  beets  was 
much  less  during  the  reconstruction  period  than  it  had  been  in  pre- 
w’ar  days.  Beet  growing  was,  consequently,  disorganized  and  acre- 
age w^as  low  during  1921  and  1922.  Production  of  sugar  wms  far  below 
the  pre-war  average.  However,  importations  were  not  correspond- 
ingly increased  so  that  total  disappearance  during  the  season  1921-22 
was  about  equivalent  to  69,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  (or  8.5  pounds 
per  capita),  and  during  1922-23  about  84,000  short  tons,  or  10.2 
pounds  per  capita  as  compared  with  the  estimated  pre-war  require- 
ment of  100,728  short  tons,  or  12.7  pounds  per  capita. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  the  sugar  factories  of  Greater  Rumania  com- 
bined into  an  association  to  facilitate  their  deahngs  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  growers  and  to  regulate  the  ])rice  to  be  charged  for  sugar 
as  w^ell  as  that  to  be  paid  for  beets. 


» Disapi)earanc*e  for  household  purposes  only  13.4  pounds  refined  sugar  per  capita.  Total  disappearance 
14.3  pounds  (including  industrial  utilization)  (S7, p.  218).  Katio  of  refined  sugar  to  raw  is  100  T14 
^ 1910  population  of  these  three  districts  was  3,295,809. 
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In  1923-24  there  was  a marked  expansion  in  beet  acreage  which 
exceeded  the  pre-war  area  by  19,000  acres.  Production  of  raw  sugar 
jumped  to  81,857  short  tons.  There  had  been  a net  importation 
equivalent  to  32,516  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  during  the  calendar 
year  1924  indicating  a total  supply  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  approxi- 
mately 114,373  short  tons.  This  quantity  of  sugar  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  disappearance  during  the  previous  year.  The  Ministiy 
of  Industry  and  Commerce  estimated  the  normal  domestic  requiie- 
ment  at  about  100,000  short  tons.  The  Government,  therefore,  con- 
sented to  the  exportation  of  11,000  short  tons.  The  exportation  of 
this  quantity  of  sugar,  however,  never  materialized. 

The  1923  population  had  increased  to  16,736,000  as  compared  with 
15,923,938  before  the  World  War.  Assuming  that  the  per  capita 
disappearance  was  at  least  no  greater  than  during  pre-war  days,  or 
12.7  pounds,  domestic  disappearance  should  have  been  at  least 
^ 106,274  short  tons,  mdicating  a small  carry-over  of  about  8,000 

short  tons. 

The  next  season,  1924-25,  acreage  and  production  of  beets  greatly 
increased,  but  the  factories  realized  only  98,379  short  tons  of  sugar. 
A small  importation  of  sugar  amounted  to  2,218  short  tons,  which 
included  a small  quantity  of  manufactured  sweets  not  separately 
stated  in  Rumanian  statistics.  This  indicates  a total  supplj"  including 
the  carry-over  of  the  previous  year  around  108,597  short  tons,  whereas 
the  1924  population  of  16,976,000  multiplied  by  the  pre-war  per 
capita  disappearance  indicates  a total  requirement  of  107,798  short 
tons. 

During  1925-26  sugar  beet  acreage  reached  158,885  acres  as  com- 
pared with  73,000  acres  before  the  World  War.  The  factories  pro- 
duced 114,829  short  tons.  There  had  been  an  increase  in  population 
t that  brought  the  calculated  domestic  requirement  up  to  109,322 
short  tons,  indicating  a small  surplus. 

The  data  for  the  three  sugar  seasons  indicate  that  sugar  consump- 
tion in  Greater  Rumania  ranges  above  105,000  short  tons  per  year. 

The  next  season,  1926-27,  marked  a great  expansion  of  area  to 
203,600  acres  with  a beet  production  of  1,324,000  short  tons,  yielding 
the  equivalent  of  143,300  short  tons  of  raw  sugar.  This  should  place 
Rumania  upon  an  exporting  basis. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  1927-28  season  gives  the  beet  area 
at  209,000  acres,  indicating  that  the  era  of  rapid  expansion  is  at  an 
end  and  that  beet  production  will  in  future  follow  seasonal  fluctua- 
^ tions  about  this  new  level. 

TOBACCO 

Rumania  lies  at  the  northern  limits  of  the  production  of  small- 
leaf  Turkish  tobacco  of  good  quahty.  The  industry  was  originated 
by  the  Turks  jduring  the  time  that  the  territories  now  comprising 
Rumania  w^ere  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  sheltered  hillsides 
in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  and  in  Bessarabia  and  in  the  Seven 
Mountain  region  smaU-leaf  tobacco  of  very  good  quahty  can  be 
produced,  and  several  local  varieties  have  been  developed  from  the 
varieties  distributed  among  the  peasants  by  the  Turkish  beysfmore 
than  200  years  ago.  ) The  best  quahty  of  leaf,  how^ever,  is  produced 
from  seed  imported  by  the  Rumanian  Govermnent  from  Macedonia 
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and  distributed  free  among  those  who  grow  tobacco  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  monopolies  (Regia  Monopolurilor  Statului).^' 

Although  anyone  may  grow  tobacco  in  Rumania,  he  must  first 
obtain  a permit  to  cultivate  not  less  than  10  hectares  (24.7  acres) 
for  a specified  number  of  years  under  the  regulations  and  inspections 
of  the  State  monopolies.  This  restricts  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
to  the  more  well-to-do  peasants  and  the  estate  owners.  Since  the 
production  of  fine-veined,  small-leaf  tobacco  is  associated  with  certain 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  the  localities  in  which  it  can  be  prof- 
itably grown  are  restricted  to  the  hill  regions,  with  southern  expos- 
ures "protected  from  northern  winds  by  forests  or  windbreaks. 

Before  the  World  War,  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  planted  an 
average  of  23,736  acres  from  which  16,426,000  pounds  were  harvested 
annu^y.  The  old  Kingdom  exported  the  greatest  quantity  of  leaf 
tobacco  to  Austria-Hungary  and  France  and  imported  fine  grades 
of  cigarrette  tobacco  from  Turkey  and  Greece  as  well  as  Sumatra 
and  Habana  tobaccos,  for  cigars,  through  Germany.  This  trade 
resulted  in  a net  export  of  1,652,000  pounds  annually.  Cigars  were 
imported  in  considerable  numbers  from  Germany  and  cigarettes 
were  exported  to  France  and  Holland,  resulting  in  a net  import  of 
6,000  pounds.  Manufactmed  tobacco  and  extract  were  both  ex- 
ported and  imported  (chiefly  from  Russia),  the  net  import  amounting 
to  39,000  pounds.  On  the  whole  the  international  trade  of  the  old 
Kingdom  in  tobacco  showed  a net  export  of  1,607,000  pounds. 
Average  annual  consumption  was  thus  about  14,819,000  pounds  or 
2.09  pounds  per  capita. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  the  territories  ceded  to  Rumania  by  Bulgaria 
in  1913  was  poor  in  quahty.  During  1909-1912  this  area  under 
tobacco  averaged  2,663  acres  and  production  averaged  1,699,000 
pounds.  Assuming  that  average  consumption  in  this  district  equaled 
the  per  capita  average  for  Bulgaria  of  2.2  pounds,  the  average  annual 
disappearance  was  approximately  617,000  pounds,  resulting  in  a 
net  surplus  of  1,082,000  pounds. 

Little  tobacco  was  produced  in  Bukovdna  and  that  was  of  very 
poor  quality.  During  1909-1912  only  208  acres,  jdelding  204,000 
pounds,  were  devoted  to  tobacco  production.  According  to  estimates 
of  the  Austrian  tobacco  monopoly,  dining  1909-1912,  the  average 
consumption  of  tobacco  was  1,395,000  pounds,  or  1.73  poimds  per 
capita.  The  annual  deficit  of  Buliovina  was  equivalent  to  1,191,000 
pounds. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  Bessarabia  was  classed  as  Turkish  by  the 
Russian  Government  before  the  World  War.  Dining  1909-1913 
there  was  an  average  of  7,529  acres  under  tobacco  in  tMs  Province, 
producing  5,629,000  pounds  annually.  Comparatively  little  tobacco 
was  manufactured  into  cigars  or  cigaiettes  in  Bessarabia  before 
the  war.  The  use  of  cigars  was  confim^d  to  a few  of  the  wealthy 
class.  Cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  for  making  cigarett^  were  shipped 
into  Bessarabia  from  factories  located  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 
Consumption  of  tobacco  averaged  somewhere  between  the  Russian 
per  capita  disappearance  of  1.28  pounds  and  the  Rumanian  (2.09 
pounds)  or  approximately  1.68  pounds.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 


The  director  general  of  State  monopolies,  a department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  has  charge  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  matches,  cigarette  paper,  playing  cards,  combastible  materials,  and  salt,  as  well 
as  managing  the  tobacco  industry. 
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total  disappearance  of  4,184,000  pounds,  indicating  a net  exportable 
surplus  of  1,445,000  pounds. 

Production  and  consumption  of  tobacco  varies  considerably  in 
Transylvania.  In  the  mountains,  the  varieties  of  tobacco  are  similar 
to  the  Turkish  sorts  grown  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  about  the  same,  averaging  around  2.09  pounds.  In  the 
lowlands  of  the  Banat  and  Crisana,  large-leaf  varieties  of  tobacco 
predominate.  Consumption  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  old  Kingdom 
of  Hungary  (2.53  pounds  per  capita  per  year).  This  would  indicate 
an  average  annual  disappearance  of  approximately  11,828,000 
pounds  for  the  regions  constituting  the  present  District  of  Transyl- 
vania, or  a per  capita  disappearance  of  2.25  pounds.  Diuing  1909- 
1913  the  estimated  area  under  tobacco  in  Transylvania  averaged 
19,012  acres,  producing  23,075,000  pounds,  indicating  an  exportable 
surplus  of  11,247,000  pounds.  (Table  35.) 

The  total  pre-war  area  under  tobacco  in  the  territories  now  com- 
prising greater  Rumania  was  about  53,148  acres;  production  about 
47,033,000  pounds;  disappearance  averaged  about  32,843,000  pounds; 
and  there  was  a net  surplus  of  about  14,190,000  pounds. 


Table  35. — Tobacco:  Statistical  balance  of  Rumania,  average,  1909-1913,  and 

annual,  1921-1926 


District 

Acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

Disappearance 

Exporta- 
ble sur- 
plus (-I-) 
or  deficit 
(-) 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita  1 

Pre-war  average  1909-1913: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  * 

Acres 
23,736 
2,663 
19, 012 
7, 529 
208 

1,000 
pounds 
16,426 
1,699 
23, 075 
5,629 
204 

Pounds 

2.09 

«2.20 

2.25 

®1.68 

1.73 

1,000 
pounds 
*-1-1,607 
-hi,  082 
•fl  1.247 
+1,445 
-1,191 

Durostor  and  Caliacrai 

Transylvania  ® t . - ^ 

Bessarabia  ® - 

Bukovina  1® . _ 

Total  Greater  Rumania  

53, 148 

47,033 

32, 843 

+14. 190 

Postwar  period:  i* 

1921  

42,911 
52,835 
43, 920 
77.473 
90, 614 

23,121 
27,  750 
21,356 
47,290 
36, 089 

^22  

22,664 

13,403 

54,989 

JS+2,  543 
»*+3,976 
D-7,  694 

1923  

1924  

1925  

A vprniTR  1Q21— 1Q9A 

61,  551 

31, 121 

1026  _ 

■■■■■■■■■■ 

75, 100 

40,307 

1 For  populations  see  Table  21. 

2 Acreage  and  production  (/7, 19S5-26). 

> Net  exports  (55,  1909-1919). 

* 1909-1912  average  calculated  from  (P). 

* Average  disappearance  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Bulgaria. 

« Acreage  calculated  from  (/5,  Bd.  17-Sl).  Production  calculated  by  using  the  same  yields  per  acre  for 
separate  divisions  ceded,  as  those  given  for  total  Hungary  in  (/5,  Bd.  £0,  p.  110;  21t  p.  S9). 

~ Disappearance  in  Banat  and  Crisiana  whose  population  was  1,953,213,  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Hungary  (2.5:1  pounds).  In  the  mountainous  district  (Caras-Seyerin,  Seven  Mountain  district  and  Mar- 
amuresh)  where  the  population  was  3,295,309,  the  disappearance  is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 

8 Acreage  and  production  (S9,  Ann.  6,  p.  t£5*  10  p.  £25). 

* Estimated  to  be  an  average  between  Russia  and  old  Rumania.  Russia— production  (23,615,000  pounds) 
minus  net  exports  (22,199,000  pounds)  =213,951,000  pounds  divided  by  population  (166.949,400)  = 1.28  pounds. 

10  Average  1909-1912  for  acreage  and  production  (/),  1900-1912  used  since  total  consumption  not  available 
later  than  1912. 

11  (f,  Jahrg.,  fP,  p.  $£5;  SO,  p.  1J^6\  SI,  pp.  15^,  155.) 

1*  Acreage  and  production  1921-1926  from  official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics. 

D 1922  and  1923  net  exports  (55, 1$£S). 
1924  net  imports  (55, 1924). 
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The  large  estates  participated  to  a great  extent  in  the  production 
of  tobacco  before  the  World  War.  Since  the  war,  yields  per  acre 
have  fallen  off  and  although  acreage  has  increased,  production  has 
been  below  average  except  during  the  season  1924. 

Although  production  has  generally  range«l  far  below  the  1909-1913 
average,  the  disappearance  has  also  been  very  low  andT  international 
trade  m tobacco  resulted  in  a net  exportation  of  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
])ounds  in  1922  and  1923.  In  1924  production  rose  slightly  above 
the  pre-war  average.  Nevertheless  imports  of  tobacco  exceed  exports 
by  7,694,000  pounds.  It  is  probable  that  this  excess  import  represented 
standard  grades  of  tobacco  that  could  be  purchas^  advantageously 
by  the  monopoly  and  that  reserve  stocks  were  built  up,  wliich  were 
larger  than  usual. 

Rumania  is  not  interested  in  American  tobacco  or  cigarettes,  as 
the  popular  demand  is  for  a very  mildly  flavor^  tobacco. 

Exports  go  largely  to  Hungary,  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

LIVESTOCK 

Under  the  ancient  Turkish  rule  the  plains  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Pruth  Rivers  and  those  of  southern  Bessarabia  were  utihzed  to  a 
large  extent  as  grazing  lands  for  the  long-homed  gray  cattle  of  the 
steppes  and  for  buffalo,  horses,  and  sheep.  These  plains  were  sparsely 
populated  for  the  bulk  of  the  Rumanian  population  had  been  crowded 
up  into  the  foothills  of  the  Transylvanian  and  Carpathian  Mountains. 
The  pastures  and  meadows  of  these  mountains  furnished  grazing  for 
the  sheep  (wliich  had  long  gray  wool),  for  goats,  and  supplied  summer 
pasture  for  cattle.  On  the  northern  slojies  of  the  mountains  and 
throughout  the  hill  coimtry  of  the  Transylvanian  Plateau  cattle 
grazing  and  sheep  herding  had  been  important  adjuncts  to  agriculture 
for  hundreds  if  not  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  present  Rumania  distinct  mountain  types  of  livestock  are 
distinguishable  wliich  exhibit  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the 
very  ancient  races  from  which  they  have  descended.  The  horses  are 
small,  rugged,  and  resistant  to  inclement  weather  and  hard  usage. 
The  mountain  cattle  are  very  small,  wiry  animals,  quick  gaited, 
and  though  light,  are  well  adapted  for  work.  They  are  gray  in  color 
as  a rule;  but  tawny  examples  often  appear.  Mountain  sheep  are 
active  breeds  of  the  milk  and  meat  type.  The  peasants  slaughter 
the  male  lambs  when  about  5 to  9 -days  old,  for  the  pelt,  from  which 
they  make  the  characteristic  Rumanian  peaked  cap  worn  both  in 
summer  and  in  vdnter.  Alutton  is  seldom  eaten  except  in  spring, 
when  the  carcasses  of  lambs  are  consumed  in  large  numbers.  The 
mountain  swine  have  the  characteristics  of  the  ivild  hog — long  legs, 
razor-like  back,  and  erect  ears.  The  peasants  keep  large  numbers  of 
these  native  swine,  although  compared  with  the  improved  British  or 
Hungarian  breeds  they  are  very  uneconomical. 

These  native  mountain  breeds  of  livestock  extend  down  into  the 
lowlands,  where  they  have  been  crossed  with  many  other  breeds  of 
divers  origin.  In  the  old  Kingdom  the  improved  races  came  from 
the  Turks;  in  Bessarabia  they  were  largely  introduced  by  the  Rus- 


Compare  with  description  of  Serbian  and  Czechoslovakian  mountain  breeds,  to  which  these  Rumanian 
breeds  are  closely  relat^. 
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sians  and  Germans;  in  Transylvania  by  the  Hungarians;  and  in 
Bukovina  the  Austrians  were  responsible  for  bringing  into  Rumanian 
peasant  communities  improved  races  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep.? 

Many  different  breeds  were  thus  brought  into  each  of  the  different 
departments  where  they  have  been  intermingled  with  native  stock. 
Some  of  these  races  have  been  maintained  in  a fairly  pure  con(htion 
upon  large  estates,  as  the  Simmenthal  cattle  of  the  Banat  and  Crisana 
and  the  red  German  cattle  of  southern  Bessarabia.  The  large 
estates  also  bred  horses,  and  used  as  their  chief  market  the  army 
organizations  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  It  was  on  the 
estates  that  most  of  the  flocks  of  Merinos  and  herds  of  Berkshires 
and  Yorkshires  were  to  be  found. 

The  peasants  are  not  natural  animal  breeders.  In  the  first  place 
the  animals  of  any  one  peasant  are  pastured  in  the  common  grazing 
lands  together  vnth  animals  of  all  the  other  peasants.  As  a rule 
reproduction  is  haphazard,  so  that  the  whole  village  possesses  animals 
of  about  the  same  grade  of  purity  or  admixture.  The  number  of 
animals  held  by  any  one  peasant  is  determined  by  the  adjustment 
for  pasturage  that  he  can  make  with  the  village  elders.  These  con- 
ditions all  mitigate  against  specialization  in  animal  breeding  by  the 
peasant  farmer. 

On  the  whole,  the  animal  industry  of  Rumania  is  a home  industry. 
Cattle  and  buffaloes  are  produced  for  work  rather  than  for  meat  or 
milk,  which  are  incidental  to  the  traction  power  of  these  animals. 
Sheep  are  bred  primarily  for  milk  and  secondarily  for  wool  and  skins 
from  which  the  peasants  make  their  winter  clothing.  As  in  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia,  every  peasant  has  a sheepsldn  or  goatskin  coat. 
Hogs  alone  are  bred  for  meat,  and  pork  almost  exclusively  forms  the 
meat  diet  of  the  peasant  although  meat  is  rarely  eaten  except  on 
holidays  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  as  at  lambing  time  in  the 
spring. 

In  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  before  the  land  reform,  most  of 
the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  large  estate  owners  but  most  of  the 
livestock  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants— 76.7  per  cent  of  the 
horses,  80.3  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  70.8  per  cent  of  the  sheep,  80.6 
per  cent  of  the  goats,  76.9  per  cent  of  the  swine,  and  /9.4  per  cent  of 
the  bees.  Similar  conditions  were  found  in  Bessarabia,  Transylvania, 
and  Bukovina.  (Table36.)  The  large  estate  owner  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  cereals,  sugar  beets,  and  other  crops  that 
could  be  readily  turned  into  cash.  The  object  of  peasant  agriculture 
was,  and  still  is,  the  maintenance  of  a home  and  family  and  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  clothing.  The  essential  animals  are  first  the 
sheep  and  then  the  ox  or  the  horse.  Hogs  are  of  less  importance. 

44874°— 29 5 
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Table  36. — Livestock  and  owners  of  livestock  in  1911,  dassijied  according  to  size 
of  land  holdings  in  the  region  of  Seven  Mountains,  Maramuresh,  and  Caras 
Severin  ceded  by  Hungary 


Size  of  land  holding 

Own- 
ers of 
ani- 
mals 

Horses 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Ooats 

Mules 

Don- 

keys 

Arpeiits  1 

Acres 

Less  than  1 

1 to  6 

5 to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  50 - 

50  to  100 

100  to  200... 

200  to  500 

.500  to  1,000 

1,000  and  over 

Without  land 

Less  than  1.4 

1.4  to  7.1.. 

7.1  to  14.2 

14.2  to  28.4 

28.4  to  71.1.. 

71.1  to  142.2 

142.2  to  284.4 

284.1  to  711 

711  to  1.422 

1,422  and  over 

No. 
15,429 
139,  m 
123,283 
87, 721 
37, 449 
4,566 
1,393 
980 
442 
416 
65, 319 

No. 

3. 336 
32,303 
45, 153 
57,  725 
44,918 
9,a33 
3,638 
3, 696 
2,963 
6,009 
20. 013 

No. 

16,  (M)5 
265,800 
357, 892 
345, 109 
207,  231 
38,390 
17,264 
25, 051 
20,i>68 
- 33,238 
64,196 

No. 
16, 082 
124,909 
160,809 
170, 951 
106, 162 
19,  765 
9,439 
13,110 
17, 013 
32,293 
83,963 

No. 
24,695 
420,954 
664, 976 
718, 449 
470,  m 
97, 050 
45,533 
54,  645 
35,416 
69,560 
92, 401 

No. 

4, 144 
47,792 
45, 565 
37, 194 
22,844 
3, 714 
1, 193 
631 
251 
588 
15,007 

No. 

6 

23 

16 

14 

26 

7 

7 

13 

9 

40 

59 

No. 

115 

558 

389 

280 

188 

72 

84 

2a5 

135 

222 

791 

Total 

476, 623 

228,  787 

1,392, 103 

764, 496 

2,693,884 

178,923 

220 

3, 039 

Calculated  from  (f5, 19tg,  pp.  m-tS7). 
> 1 arpent=  1.422  acres. 


HORSES 

As  a rule  horse  breeding  among  Rumanian  peasants  has  not  been 
profitable  and  usually  there  are  only  enough  horses  to  maintain  the 
number  of  work  animals  permitted  to  be  grazed  on  the  common 
pastures.  Peasant  horses  are  seldom  fed  oats,  corn  is  not  always 
available,  and  often  hay  and  straw  and  cornstalks  are  the  only  feed. 

Mares  are  bred  too  eaidv  and  colts  are  put  to  work  too  young.  As 
.»  a consequence,  peasant  horses  are  usually  of  a very  low  grade  except 
amongj  th6  Bulgarians  in  Dobruja  and  south  Bessarabia,  the  Ger- 
mans  of  south  Bessarabia  and  the  Banat,  and  the  Magyars  of  Tran- 
sylvania. On  some  of  the  large  estates  very  good  horses  are  to  be 
found.  Breeding  operations  for  export  and  the  remount  requu'e- 
ments  of  the  Rumanian  Army  are  usually  restricted  to  the  large 

landlords  and  middle-sized  farmers. 

In  the  old  Kingdom,  besides  the  primitive  mountam  horse  are 
found  the  Moldavian,  probable  descended  from  the  Russian  steppe 
breeds;  the  Jalomitza,  a good  draft  horse  similar  to  native  Magyar 
breeds;  and  the  Dobruja,  which  is  a fine  crossbreed  animal  of  Turk- 
ish and  Arabian  descent,  similar  to  the  horses  in  northern  Bulgaria. 

This  breed  is  also  found  in  the  Bulgarian  villages  scattered  through-  f 
out  southern  Bessarabia.  In  Bessarabia  the  peasant  horses  are 
similar  to  those  in  Moldavia,  intermixed  with  Russian  steppe  and 
Tartar  types.  On  several  of  the  estates  are  fine  stables  of  Russian 
Orloffs,  French  Ardennes,  Anglo-Arabian  and  other  breeds.  The 
native  horses  of  Transylvania  are  of  the  Rumanian  mountain  type 
in  the  highlands  and  of  the  Magyar  type  in  the  lowlands.  This 
latter  race  is  descended  from  the  horses  brought  in  by  the  Magyars 
in  the  ninth  century  at  the  end  of  their  migration  from  the  Volga 
region  in  Russia.  On  the  estates  are  found  all  the  best  breeds  of 

central  Europe. 

There  are  no  recent  data  as  to  the  relation  of  the  numbers  ot 
Rumanian  horses  to  agricultural  areas.  The  most  recent  figures 
are  those  of  1900  for  the  old  Kingdom.  In  that  year  726,687  horses 
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and  1,155,716  bulls,  steers,  and  buffaloes  were  employed  to  plow 
12,821,532  acres,  or  an  average  of  6.8  acres  per  animal. 

As  the  large  estates  in  Rumania  have  never  had  enough  animals 
and  agricultural  implements  to  work  their  fields  properly  but  have 
always  depended  upon  the  peasants  to  plow  and  harvest  a large  part 
of  their  crop  lands  and  to  haul  their  grain  to  market,  in  1900  there 
were  346,416  small  peasant  farmers  who  owned  nearly  half  the  draft 
horses  in  the  Kingdom,  or  an  average  of  not  more  than  2 head  each. 

Although  conditions  were  better  in  Bessarabia  than  in  the  old 
Kingdom,  the  estates  were  poorly  equipped  wdth  draft  animals  and 
almost  always  depended  upon  the  peasants  for  seasonal  work. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Transylvania,  as  indicated  in  Table 
36,  for  the  movmtain  districts  of  Seven  Mountains,  Maramuresh, 
and  Caras  Severin.  Out  of  228,787  horses  found  in  these  districts 
in  1911  the  small  peasants  owned  196,106  whereas  only  12,668  were 
found  on  the  estates. 

When  the  Central  Powers  retreated  from  Rumania  in  1918  they 
took  with  them  large  amounts  of  railroad  and  other  equipment  as 
well  as  aU  the  supplies  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The 
following  year  the  Rumanians  retaliated  by  raiding  Hungary  and 
invading  the  country  as  far  as  Budapest.  It  is  reported  that  when 
the  army  withdrew  they  carried  with  them  considerable  supplies 
and  equipment  which  may  have  included  horses.  In  an}^  case  the 
year  1921  found  the  old  Kingdom  only  98,000  horses  short  of  its 
pre-war  (1911)  numbers,  as  indicated  in  Table  37.  Transylvania 
was  109,000  short  of  the  1911  returns.  The  shortage  in  Durostor 
and  Caliacra  and  in  Bukovina  was  5,000  and  6,000  less  than  1910, 
respectively,  whereas  conditions  in  Bessarabia  were  about  normal. 


Table  37. — Horses:  Number  in  Greater  Rumania,  pre-war  and  1921-1926 

[In  thousandths— i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


Pre-war  1921 


Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania. 

Durostor  and  Caliacra 

Transylvania 

Bessarabia 

Bukovina 


Total 1,907 


1, 802 


1,845  1,815 


Pre-war:  Rumania  1911  (5^,  19tt,  p.  91):  Transylvania  1911,  furnished  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  (««,  pp.  SU  9t).  Bessarabia  1910  (5P,  Ann.  6,  p.  iS4)^  Bukovina  1910  («,  Jahrg.  SO,  p.  96).  Du- 
rostor and  Caliacra  1910,  calculated  from  (10). 

1921  to  1924  (S6,  mt,  19i4,  19S6). 

1925  and  1926  from  report  of  E.  E.  Palmer,  United  States  consul,  Bucharest,  dated  Mar.  25, 1927. 

There  is  no  public  record  of  numbers  transferred,  but,  Rumania 
has  received  from  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  considerable  numbers  of 
horses  on  account  of  reparation  payments.  This  has  tended  to 
offset  World  War  losses  so  that  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  the  Bukovina 
the  number  of  horses  since  1922  has  exceeded  the  pre-war  average. 
There  w^ere  similar  increases  in  Bessarabia  up  to  the  time  of  the  drought 
in  1924  and  1925.  In  Transylvania  the  numbers  have  fluctuated  with 
feed  conditions  and  the  general  status  of  agriculture,  but  on  the  w'hole 
recovery  has  been  slow.  The  districts  now  comprising  Rumania  were. 
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in  1925,  only  92,000  horses  short  of  the  pre-war  (1910  and  1911) 

number,  and  30,000  short  in  1926.  . . ^ i 

Horse  breeding  in  the  old  Kmgdom  was  never  inipo^tant;  oidy  a 
few  hundred  animals  were  exported  each  year  before  the  World  V\  ar, 
whereas  several  thousand  were  imported.  (Table  38.) 

The  Rumanian  Government  owns  stables  scattered  throughout  the 
country  to  provide  for  the  remount  requirements  of  the  army,  bince 
the  World  War  some  horses  of  the  Turkish- Arab  cross  are  smpped  to 
Constantinople  and  some  horses  from  the  Banat  and  Lnsana  pe 
shipped  to  central  Europe  each  year;  but,  on  the  whole,  horse  breeding 
in  Rumania  is  not  as  profitable  as  is  cereal  production  and  will  prob- 
ably remain,  in  future  as  at  present,  of  very  secondary  importance. 

Tablk  38  — Horses:  Imports  and  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  1877- 

1913,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1922-1935 


'Imports  Exports 


Old  Kingdom:  Number  Number  \ 

1877..  16,261  5,282 

1878  31.775  4.246 

1879  14,663  4.016  , 

1880  14,680  2,248 

1881  22,976  1.700 

1882  - 20,704  1,846 

1883  13,227  2,126 

1884  7. 986  3, 369 

1885  4,099  2,497 

1886.. . 2,369  1,278 

1887  690  945 

1888  3,930  680 

1889  12,237  775 

1890  6, 344  456 

1891  - 7,570  630 

1892  7.672  283 


Old  Kingdom- 
Continued.  Number 

1893  8,  596 

1894  5,919 

1895  5.211 

1896  6,445 

1897  8,308 

1898  6, 257 

1899  5,997 

1900  2, 690 

1901  4,123 

1902  7,909  I 

1903  - 8,265 

1904  7,221 

1905  7,168 

1906  9,511 

1907  6,045 


Nu  mber  ' 
453 
812 
655 
525 
280 

375 
567 
268 
237 
233 
290 
598 

376 
253 
164 


Old  Kingdom- 
Continued.  Numbe, 
1908... 7,510 

1909  7,662 

1910  5,698 

1911  12,438 

1912  11,703 

1913- - 9,759 

Greater  Ruma- 
nia: 

1922  170 

1923  64 

1924  65 

1925  69 


Number  Number 
7,510  196 

7, 662  428 

, 5,698  267 


1877-1900  (50).  1901  to  1913  and  1922  to  1925  (55). 


CATTLE 

The  native  types  of  cattle  found  in  all  parts  of  Greater  Rumania 
exhibit  the  same  general  characteristics  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  breeds 
collectively  called  “Bos  taurus  primigenius.”  Throughout  the 
central  mountain  ranges  of  Transylvania,  Bukovma,  and  the  old 
Kingdom  the  small  mountain  type  (already  described)  prcdommates. 

In  the  foothills  and  plains  regions  to  the  east  and  south,  m the  old 
Kingdom,  the  Bukovina,  and  Bessarabia  the  common  breeds  belong 
to  the  Podolian  branch  of  the  gray  steppe  cattle  found  generally  f 
in  southeastern  Europe ; whereas  to  the  north  and  west  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transylvania  the  Hungarian  branch  is  found.  The  general 
characteristics  of  these  two  branches  of  steppe  cattle  are  similar.  The 
animals  are  large  boned,  long  legged,  active,  powerful  in  the  fore- 
quarters, and  tapering  in  the  hindquarters  thus  malcmg  excellent 
oxen.  Their  color  is  white-gray  with  darker  shades  often  appearing. 

The  Podofian  cattle,  although  not  short  homed  in  the  American  sense 
of  the  tenn,  have  much  shorter  horns  than  do  the  extraordinarily 
long-homed  Hungarian  race. 

There  are  many  types  of  these  cattle,  named  after  particular 
localities,  as  Podolian,  Ukrainian,  Moldavian,  Buckschan,  Jalomitza, 


>3  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Russian  Province  of  PodoUa. 
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and  Hungarian.  All  these  cattle  make  excellent  yoke  oxen  (oxen 
from  other  breeds  can  not  be  compared  with  them)  but  they  develop 
slowly,  mature  late,  and  are  difficult  to  fatten;  they  yield  relatively 
little  first-class  meat  and  barely  enough  milk  to  nourish  a calf. 

In  southern  Bessarabia  there  are  large  settlements  of  German 
colonists  who  brought  with  them  the  red  cattle  of  Germany.  The 
descendants  of  these  cattle  now  constitute  the  red  Bessarabian  breed, 
Hohnagora,  a fairly  good  dairy  breed.  Simmenthal  cattle  are  found 
in  all  districts,  particularly  in  the  Banat  and  Crisana.  Dutch  cattle 
and  other  lowland  dairy  breeds  have  been  introduced  without  great 
success  on  account  of  the  sparse  pasturage  in  the  Rumanian  lowlands. 

Oxen  of  the  native  races  are  the  chief  draft  animals  in  Rumania. 
Cows  are  almost  never  yoked,  even  when  they  are  not  utilized  for 
milk  production.  The  ordinary  plains  cows  give  only  3 to  4 quarts 
of  milk  daily.  The  mountain  herds  yield  somewhat  more,  up  to  7 to 
'r  8 quarts.  Dairies  are  for  the  most  part  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities  to  supply  these  cities  \rith  liquid  milk  and  partially  to  meet 
the  demand  for  butter  and  cheese.  As  compared  wdth  Holland  or 
France,  there  is  no  dairy  industry  in  Greater  Rumania,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  imported  annually. 

Water  Buffaloes 

During  the  time  of  the  migrations  of  some  prehistoric  people  the 
water  buffalo  of  India  was  introduced  into  the  Danube  Basin  and 
to-day  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania.  In  certain  regions  these  slow  but  powerful  animals, 
with  30  per  cent  greater  traction  strength  than  the  ox,  have  displaced 
cattle  as  work  animals  among  the  peasants.  They  require  better 
feed  than  cattle  and  a warm  stall  in  winter.  In  many  instances  the 
cattle  are  never  housed,  but  are  protected  agamst  the  wind  and 
weather  only  by  a fodder  stack  or  by  some  rudely  unprovised,  usually 
roofless,  shelter. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  fully  61  per  cent,  or  1,155,716,  of 
the  draft  animals  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  w^ere  bidls,  steers, 
and  draft  wmter  buffaloes.  There  were  2,588,526  head  of  cattle  and 
water  buffaloes  of  all  classes  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  in  1900. 
The  cattle  on  Rumanian  farms  were  almost  exclusively  those  engaged 
in  active  farm  work,  and  a few  cow's  and  such  young  stock  as  were 
essential  for  replacement  or  work  animals.  After  a few'  years  of 
labor,  they  were  sent  to  the  block. 

As  the  estates  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  in  Transylvania  depended 
largely  upon  the  peasants’  cattle  for  working  the  land,  only  79,257 
cattle  were  found  on  the  large  estates  of  the  mountain  regions  of 
Transylvania  in  1911  as  contrasted  with  1,248,651  cattle  in  the  hands 
of  small  peasant  farmers.  Similar  conditions  were  found  in  Bes- 

Before  the  World  War,  there  were  about  5,781,000  cattle  in  the 
territories  now  comprising  Greater  Rumania.  (Table  39.) 
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Table  39  — Cattle,  including  water  buffalo:  Number  in  Greater  Rumania,  'pre-war 

and  1921-1926 

[In  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


District 


Pre-war  1921 


1923  1924 


Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania.. .-  2,  ^ 2. 447  | 3,  g23  { 2-  ^ m } 2.  2. 529 

T\ii^/\cfnr  ortH  nftliftPTH.  184  133  IJ  t . I t Cit\A  I 1 *TAC 


Durostor  and  Caliacra — 2 266  2, 110  2, 029  1. 967  1, 804 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::  2^  ^4  234  216  215  210 

— - 5,722  5,932  5,739  5,583  5,219 

12,250  * 2,335  * 2,437  * 2,426  * 2,360  * 2,236 


1.705 

534 

224 

4,992 


Same  sources  as  in  Table  37. 

1 Cows  for  old  Kingdom  and  Bessarabia  were  estimated. 

* Not  including  water  buffalo  cows  (S4). 

Under  the  conditions  prevailing  before  the  World  War,  the  cattle 
of  Rumania  were  largely  owned  by  the  peasants.  As  the  peasants 
increased  their  holdings  of  land  after  ex])ropriation  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  numbers  of  cattle  would  be  appreciably  mcreased. 
By  1921,  the  total  number  cattle  was  only  59,000  below  the  pre-war 
estimate  and  in  1922  there  were  151,000  more  cattle  than  before  the 
war  The  next  year,  probably  on  account  of  feed  conditions,  there 
was  a falhng  off  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  except  Bessarabia.  1 ins 
falling  off  continued  during  1924,  1925,  and  1926,  at  which  tune  total 

cattle  numbered  789,000  below  pre-w’ar. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  of  hvestock  in  general  that  can  be  carried 

in  Rumanian  villages  will  always  be  limited  by  the  quantity  of  feed 
available.  Under  conditions  of  peasant  farmmg  available  feeding 
stuffs  will  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  decrease  of  cattle 
in  1925  to  5,219,000  as  compared  with  5,583,000  m 1924  was  probably 
attributable  to  shortage  in  feed  because  although  the  number  of 
cattle  exported  during  1925  was  twice  as  many  as  m 1924  these 
cattle  shipments  to  foreign  countries  have  not  been  large.  (.  i able  40.; 

Table  40. — Cattle:  Imports  and  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  1877-1913, 

and  of  Greater  Rumania j 1922—1925 


Year  Imports  Exports 


Old  Kingdom:  Number  Number 

1877  1,645  57,941 

1878  1,382  43,667 

1879— 4,006  30,654 

1880  5,579  20,503 

1881  6.909  20,792 

1882-  3.753  2,260 

1883-  2,129  3,276 

1884  580  3,209 

1885  338  11,821 

1886.. 531  18.060 

1887-  291  17.371 

1888-  1,737  6,394 

1889-  2,336  2,009 

1890 - 1,226  8.496 

1891. - 461  ^464 


Year 


Imports  Exports 


Number 

1892. 237 

1893- 1,628 

1894 574 

1895- 746 

1896  811 

1897  1,066 

1898.  - 3,285 

1899  1, 525 

1900  156 

1901  353 

1902.  842 

1903. — 394 

1904.  - 235 

1905  2ie 

1906  32fi 


Number 

2,928 

I, 984 
22. 797 
34,374 
20. 551 

6. 309 
8, 526 
16, 398 
8.972 
13,680 

II, 484 
12, 774 
17. 391 

6, 164 
2,360 


Year  Imports  Exports 



Number  Number 


1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911. 

1912  

1913  

Greater  Ruma- 
nia: 

1922 

1923- - 

1924- - 

1925 


355 

1,408 

570 

184 

209 

505 

338 


3,525 
10,093 
9,300 
22, 481 
24. 756 
14, 125 
10,044 


151, 141 
106, 324 
43, 091 
86, 178 


1877-1900  (50).  1901-1913  and  1922-1925  (55). 

Before  the  World  War,  a very  considerable  percentage  of  the  cattle 
sent  to  the  northwest  by  Hungary  originated  in  the  Banat,  in  Crisana 
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and  in  the  region  of  Seven  Mountains.  Since  the  war,  the  commission 
merchants  of  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Prague  have  reestablished  their 
contacts  with  their  former  sources  of  supply.  Although  now  sepa- 
rated from  these  former  free  markets  by  the  customs  barriers  of  the 
Rumanian  frontiers,  the  Transylvanian  departments  have  sent  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  abroad  each  year. 

But  this  trade  has  been  hampered  by  the  enormous  export  taxes 
levied  on  cattle  which,  according  to  the  report  of  Consul  E.  E.  Palmer 
under  date  of  April  24,  1925,  amounted  to  as  much  as  $40  per  head 
at  that  time. 

On  May  20,  1926,  this  export  tax  was  reduced  to  practically  4,000 
lei  or  $14.80®^  per  head  for  oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  water  buffaloes, 
regardless  of  weight  and  600  lei  or  $2.22  on  hogs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  State  railroads  canceled  their  supertax  on  freight  rates  appl5ung 
to  hvestock  intended  for  export,  which  had  previously  been  30  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  straight  freight  paid. 


Table  41. — Beef  produced  at  slaughterhouses  in  Greater  Rumania,  1923  {37,  p.  91) 


District 

Animals 

slaughtered 

Live 

weight 

Estimated 

meat 

produced  * 

Amount  > 
per  capita 

Old  Kingdom  . . . . 

Number 

495,290 
503, 331 
101,088 
117, 471 

1,000 
pounds 
596, 145 
518, 543 
117,117 
117,812 

uooo 

pounds 

274,227 

238,530 

53,874 

54,193 

Pounds 

37.1 

43.5 

17.9 

64.4 

Transylvania  - - _ 

Bessarabia 

Bukovina 

Total  --  _ __  ' 

1,  217, 180 

* 1, 349, 617  ' 

620,824  I 

< 37. 1 

I Dressed  meat  estimated  to  be  46  per  cent  of  live  weight. 

* See  Table  4 for  populations. 

> This  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  animals  slaughtered  in  each  department  as  given  above.  The  total 
given  in  (57)  is  equivalent  to  1,350,720,000  pounds. 

^ Comparing  the  quantity  of  meat  [beef,  pork  and  mutton]  to  the  population  [1925]  the  result  is  an  annual 
consumption  of  51.35  kilograms(113.2  pounds)  i>er  town  citizens  and  3.50  kilograms  [7.7  pounds]  per  rural 
inhabitant.  {W,  p.  9). 

Consumption  of  Beep 

The  consumption  of  beef  in  Rumania  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
inhabitants  of  cities.  The  farming  peasants  seldom  eat  beef.  There 
are  no  meat  markets  in  the  viUages,  where  ice  in  summer  is  unknown, 
and  therefore  the  fresh  meat  supply  is  restricted  to  small  animals 
that  can  be  consumed  within  a relatively  short  period.  Within  the 
cities  themselves  the  rate  of  beef  consumption  vari^  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  greatest  in  Bukovina  and  least 
in  Bessarabia. 

There  were  1,217,180  mature  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  in 
Greater  Rumania  during  1923.  Of  this  number,  503,331  were 
slaughtered  in  Transylvania  and  only  101,088  in  Bessarabia. 

As  indicated  in  Table  41,  the  quantity  of  beef  produced  at  slaughter- 
houses throughout  Greater  Rumania  in  1923  was  approximately 
620,824,000  pounds,  or  about  37.1  pounds  per  capita. 

There  were  no  importations  of  fresh  beef  during  the  year,  but 
4,061,358  pounds  were  exported;  2,689,206  pounds  of  this  quantity 
going  to  Austria,  985,108  pounds  to  Hungary,  and  340,254  pounds  to 
Czechoslovakia. 


w The  average  value  of  1 leu  during  May,  1926,  was  0.37  cent. 
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This  would  indicate  that  the  actual  domestic  consumption  of  beef 
n Greater  Rumania  during  1923  was  616,762,000  pounds,  or  36.9  per 

capita. 


SHEEP 


Sheep  raising  in  Rumania  constitutes  a relatively  more  important 
part  of  farming  than  is  the  case  in  more  highly  developed  countries. 
The  native  sheep  are  of  the  fat-tail  or  long-wool  breeds  producing 
lambs  whose  hair  at  5 to  10  days  after  birth  assumes  the  tight-curl 
characteristic  of  Astrakan  or  Karakul  fur.  These  sheep  have  been 
indigenous  to  the  country  since  ancient  times.  They  have  been 
improved,  particularly  in  Bessarabia,  by  importations  of  Karakul 
sires  from  Bukhara. 

The  best  Rumanian  astrakan  comes  from  Bessarabia. 

The  Karakul  sheep  of  Bessarabia,  the  Czurcana  of  the  old  King- 
dom, and  the  Raczka  and  the  Czigaja  of  Transylvania  are  milk- 
producing  breeds  of  great  importance  in  the  peasant  household.^  A 
ewe  yields  from  8 to  10  gallons  of  jnilk  during  a lactation  period, 
from  which  1 1 to  12  pounds  of  cheese  can  be  made.  This  cheese  called 
“brinza,”  together  with  corn-meal  mush  (mamaliga)  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  laid  dovm  in  brine,  form  the  basic  diet  of  the  peasant.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  at  lambing  time,  the  carcass  of  the  young 
animals  slaughtered  for  their  pelts  varies  the  monotony  of  this  diet; 
but,  wdth  the  exception  of  an  occasional  pig  on  holidays  and  fat  salt 
or  smoked  pork,  httle  meat  is  eaten  in  the  rural  districts. 

An  Asiatic  breed  of  sheep  similar  to  the  Merino,  called  the  “Czi- 
gaia,”  is  found  in  the  old  lungdom  of  Rumania.  This  breed  has  been 
crossed  by  full-blood  Merinos  vdth  good  results. 

All  the  foregoing  breeds  would  be  classed  as  coarse-wool  sheep, 
although  the  last  two  produce  a better,  finer  quality  than  do  the 
others.  Colors  vary  from  dirty  white,  through  gray  to  red,  brown, 
and  black.  The  average  mature  sheep  yields  from  4 to  7 pounds  of 
unwashed  wool.  Rumanian  wool  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  in 
home  industries.  A housewife  is  seldom  seen  without  her  distaff  and 
spindle.  She  spins  yam  even  while  walldng  to  and  from  her  daily 
work  in  the  fields.  Almost  every  household  has  a loom  upon  which 
cloth  and  carpets  are  manufactured  from  the  brightly  dyed  wool. 
Every  peasant  has  an  astrakan  cap  and  a coat  of  sheep  pelt  ivith  the 
wool'tumed  inside.  The  soft  tanned  sldn  outside  is  bnlhantly  colored 
with  the  decorative  pattern  emblematic  of  the  locality  in  which  he 
lives.  Sheep  are  more  nearly  indispensable  to  the  peasant  than  are 
any  other  farm  animals,  as  they  supply  both  food  and  clothing. 

There  were  only  270  flocks  of  more  than  1,000  head  of  sheep  in  the 
old  Kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  The  most  common 
size  of  flock  comprised  10  head  or  less.  Peasants  possessed  270,358 
of  these  small  flocks. 

In  the  mountain  region  of  Transylvania  there  were  2,693,884  sheep 
in  1911  of  which  only  about  159,621  were  found  on  large  estates. 
Full-blood  Merinos,  and  various  English  breeds,  as  well  as  the  better 
strains  of  native  sheep  were  found  only  in  the  large  flocks  on  the 
estates. 

By  1921,  the  flocks  of  Greater  Rumania  had  recovered  to  their 
pre-war  status  as  indicated  in  Table  42, 
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Table  ^2— Sheep:  Number  in  Greater  Rumania,  pre-war  and  1921  1926 

[In  thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


District 

kuus — 1.  « 

Pre-war 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

5,269 
804 
3,  529 
1, 342 
189 

4,793 

621 

3,416 

2,180 

184 

1 6,197 

3,591 

2,297 

236 

f 5,560 
\ 543 

3, 695 
2,450 
233 

6,524 

529 

3,897 

2,362 

300 

} 6,869 

^ 3,624 
2,143 
314 

7,691 

3,476 

2,095 

320 

Durostor  and  Caliacra-. 

11, 133 

11, 194 

12, 321 

12,481 

13,612 

12,950 

13,582 

Same  sources  as  Table  37. 


It  is  easier  for  the  peasant  to  increase  his  numbem  of  sheep  than 

his  horses  or  cattle  because  of  restrictions  in  S 

the  village  commons.  Sheep  produce  milk  for  cheese  and  it  is  simpler 
for  the  peasant  to  casualize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  assured 
return  o^f  a few  pounds  more  food  than  the  benefits  from  the  uncertain 
rfturS  oi  a margin  of  profit  on  the  larger  and  later  matunng  classes  of 

livesto^kans  ivania  Bessarabia,  and  Bukovina  increase  in  sheep 
numbers  wa^  steady  until  1924  During  this  time  the  numbers  of 

sheep  in  Bessarabia  nearly  doubled.  in  nil  dislrleis 

In  1925,  the  numbers  of  sheep  on 

exceut  Bukovina  show  a decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous 
Sson  probably  because  of  the  dry  season  of  1924  and  consequent 

^^There  was  great  destruction  of  the  sheep-herding  estabHshmen^  in 
the  D^irui  a during  the  World  War  and  there  was  a reduction  of 
pasturage  in  this  region.  As  indicated  by  the  data  for  Durostor  and 
&aliacrf,  the  recove?y  of  the  sheep  industry  southeast  of  the  Danube 

has  been  slow. 

Wool 

Little  of  the  wool  produced  in  Rumama.is  suited  to 
textile  industry  of  the  country  which  employs  for  the  most  part 
Ltton,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  peasants  spin  a^d  weave  a^  home 
almost  aU  the  fabrics  used  m makmg  their 

produced  flax  and  wool.  In  recent  years,  tL 

wearing  factoiy-made  cotton  goods  m mcreasmg 
export  wool  of  Rumania  is  the  coarse,  long  sor  smtable  only  for 
carpets  and  felt.  The  textile  mills  import  wool  and  yam  of  the 

^Fro^m  1?88  to  1900  the  export  of  wool  from  the 
hppn  fairlv  regular,  ranging  between  1,000  and  1,500  snort  tons 
annually.  ^ (Table  43.)  With  increased  production  it  is  probable 
that  gre^ater  quantities  of  wool  will  be  available  for  export. 
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Table  43. — Wool:  Iviports  atid  exports  of  the  old  Kiugdovi  of  RuthouiUj  1876-' 

1913,  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1922-1925 

[In  thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Im- 

ports 

Exports 

Year 

Im- 

ports 

Old  Kingdom: 
1876 

40 

5,365 

Old  Kingdom- 
Continued. 

1R77 

39 

89 

14 

7,073 

1892 

720 

1R75H 

7\  357 

1893 

1, 577 
1, 162 

1879 

5;  640 
9,127 
8, 390 
8,098 
7, 104 
6,921 
7,364 
4,678 
3, 768 

1894 

1880 

13 

1895 

870 

1881 

16 

1896 - 

1, 156 

42 

1897 

1, 362 

21 

1898 

1,663 

1K84 

205 

1899.. 

1, 188 

18^  

57 

1900 

1,050 

107 

1901 

1,368 

1ft«7 

57 

34 

1902 

1,604 

^9StA 

1^660 

2,876 

3,304 

1,014 

1903 - 

2,208 

188Q 

78 

1904.. - 

1,462 

lAOn 

132 

1905--. 

924 

66 

1906- - - 

1,917 

Exports 


2,815 
2,991 
3, 365 
4, 192 
2,924 
2,158 
2,485 
4,097 
2,780 
2, 163 
2,729 
2,921 
3,593 
6,112 
4,876 


Year 


Old  Kingdom- 
Continued. 

1907  

1908  

1909  - 

1910  

1911  

1912..  

1913.. . 

Greater  Ruman- 
ia: 

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  


Im- 

ports 


1, 164 
1,832 
1, 433 
1,406 
2,200 
2,818 
2,266 


1,835 
6,704 
502 
1, 763 


Ex- 

ports 


2.645 
1,978 
2,675 
2,923 
3,061 
2,119 
3, 387 


62 

13 

155 

677 


1876-1900  (SO). 

1901-1913  and  1921-1925  (55) . 

Production  of  Mutton 

The  peasants  slaughter  few  mature  sheep  for  home  use  during  the 
summer  months  when  the  ewes  are  being  milked,  but  during  the 
summer,  lambs  of  all  ages  are  sent  to  the  city  markets.  In  winter, 
mature  animals  that  are  not  suitable  for  milk  production  or  repro- 
duction are  slaughtered  at  home  or  are  shipped  to  the  cities.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  large  numbers  of  young  lambs,  5 to  10  days 
old,  are  slaughtered  for  their  pelts.  There  is  no  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  lambs  that  are  killed  in  the  spring  or  of  home  slaugh- 
terings of  more  mature  sheep.  Municipal  slaughterings  have  been 
estimated  at  1,321,928  head  during  1923,  as  indicated  in  Table  44. 


Table  44 — Mutton  produced  at  slaughterhouses  in  Greater  Rumania,  1923^ 

{37,  p.  91) 


• 

District 

Animals 

slaughtered 

Live 

weight 

Estimated 

meat 

produced  * 

Amount 

per 

capita  > 

1 

Number 
722, 721 
472,071 
94,441 
32,695 

im 

pounds 
24, 373 
20,666 
2,674 
1,686 

1,000 
pounds 
11, 212 
9,506 
1,230 
776 

Pounds 
1. 52 
1.73 
.41 
.92 

Bukovina - 

T’ntftl  . . ..  

< 1, 321,928 

49, 399 

22,724 

1,36 

1 1 

1 Does  not  include  lambs  slaughtered  for  their  pelts  at  5 to  10  days  of  age.  This  class  of  meat  is  plentiful  m 
spring.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  sheep  are  seldom  slaughtered  by  the  farming  peasantry  for  their  own 
consumption  except  in  late  fall.  , 

J Dressed  meat  estimated  at  46  per  cent  of  live  weight. 

* See  Table  4 for  populations.  ^ ^ i • /o/rx 

* This  is  the  sum  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  each  department  as  given  above.  The  total  given  {57) 

is  1,311,928. 


The  mutton  produced  at  city  slaughterhouses  in  1923,  was  esti- 
mated at  22,724,000  pounds,  indicating  an  average  per  capita  supply 
for  all  classes  of  the  population  of  only  1.36  ])ounds. 

No  fresh  mutton  was  exported  or  imported  during  1923,  but,  as 
Indicated  in  Table  45,  27,055  live  animals  were  sent  abroad.  Of 
this  number,  23,935  went  to  Turkey  and  a few  hundred  head  to 
Hungary,  Italy,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria. 
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-Sheep  and  goats:  Imports  and  exports  of  the  oldKi^dom  of  Rumania, 
1877-1913}  and  of  Greater  Rumania,  1922-1925  


Year 


Im-  Ex- 
ports ports 


Num-  Num-  ' 
Old  Kingdom:  ber 

1877  1,567  178,826 

1878  42,448  142,228 

1879  15,816  200,899 

1880  40,742  163,216 

1881  ■_ 23.137  114.857 

1882  56,291  139,070 

1883  25,502  159,679 

18841 24,786  170,692 

1885  23.285  117,809 

1886  34,256  50,041 

1887. - 6,408  75,694 

1888  9,853  74,187 

1889  - 8,595  57,333 

1890  6,644  51,107 

1891.. 8,033  71,253 


Year 


Im-  Ex- 
ports ports 


Old  Kingdom—  Num- 
Continued.  ber 

1892  3,832 

1893  4,264 

1894  1,280 

1895  3,287 

1896  1,763 

1897  2,603 

1898  2,325 

1899  - 2,438 

1900  1,011 

1901  3,677 

1902  2,471 

1903  4, 423 

1904  1,048 

1905  2,639 

1906  749 


Num- 

ber 

55, 835 
25,895 
46,021 
57, 370 
30, 404 
11, 532 
35, 834 
24, 120 
22,305 
24,271 
20,010 
19,009 
11,951 
12,040 
I 15,552 


Year 


Old  Kingdom- 
Continued. 

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910- 

1911 

1912-- 

1913... 

Greater  Ruma- 
nia: 

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  


Im-  Ex- 
ports ports 


Num- 

ber 

3,211 

222 

404 

178 

122 

111 

11 


Num- 
ber 
4,656 
1, 405 
9. 151 
12, 375 
4,344 
2.393 
11,751 


25, 281 
27,055 
3,414 
48, 463 


1877-1900  (SO), 

1901-1913  and  1922-1926  (55). 


SWINE 


The  native  swine  in  the  mountam  regions  of  Transylvania,  the 
old  Kingdom,  and  Bukovina  are  the  small,  almost  wild,  razorback 
hogs  called  “Stocli.”  In  the  lowlands  is  found  the  swamp  hog, 

Bessarabia  under  the  Russians,  the  native  iTmLern 

appeared,  having  been  much  miproved  by  the  introduction  of  modem 

English  breeds.  In  the  lowlands  of  Transylvania  is  jound  the 

Lngarian  Mangalica  hog.  This  hog  occurs  m the  ojd 

under  the  name  of  Mangohtza,  where  are  also  found  an  Asiatic 

breed  called  Palatin.  . . , i f 

The  reproduction  of  these  swune  is  largely  a matter  of  accidental 

mating.  Every  peasant  household  has  its  quota  of  pigs  that  scaveng 

around  under  foot  everywhere  On  Christmas,  f 

custom,  every  household  has  a fat  pig  for  dinner.  In  the  fall  hogs  are 
slaughtered  and  the  flesh  is  salted  and  smoked  for  summer  use^ 

On  the  estates  the  best  improved  breeds  of  swme  are  to  be  found. 

Sre  the  World  War,  or  in  1910  and  1911,  the  temtones  now 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Greater  Rumania  carried  about 
3 249  000  swine.  In  1921  there  w^as  a decrease  below  the  pre-war  nor- 
mal Aumbers  in  Transylvania  and  Bukovina;  whereas  mcreases  in 

other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  brought  the  total  up  to  ° 

pre-war.  During  the  next  five  years  there  have  been  seasonal  changes 

in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  as  mdicated  m lable  4b. 

Table  4Q.—Svnne:  Number  in  Greater  Rumania,  pre-war  and  1921-1926 


District 


Durostor  and  Caliacra. 


Total - 3,249 


Pre- 

war 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1,021 
24 
1, 510 
475 
219 

1,285 

51 

1,245 

473 

96 

} 1,448 

1,070 

508 

121 

f 1,283 
\ 44 

962 
513 
123 

1. 474 
36 
1,015 
480 
128 

} 1,436 

1,101 

415 

136 

3,249 

3, 150 

3, 147 

2,925 

3, 133 

3,088 

Same  sources  as  in  Table  37, 
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Numbers  of  swine  in  Transylvania  have  tended  to  decrease  since 
1 he  World  War,  being  230,000  less  in  1924  than  in  1921.  This  decrease 
lias  probably  been  due  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  hog  market  m 
( entral  Europe.  Before  the  war  a considerable  portion  of  the  heavy 
shipments  of  swine  from  Hungary  to  the  \ienna  market  originated 
n the  corn  belt  of  the  Banat  and  Crisana.  In  the  mountainous 
egions  of  Transylvania  almost  all  of  the  swine  were  found  on  the 
small  land  holdings  in  1911,  (Table  36)  but,  in  the  lowlands,  middle- 
sized  and  large  farms  carried  on  pork  production  (Table  47)  on  a 
jomniercial  scale,  either  shipping  their  finislied  product  directly  to 
he  Vienna  or  Prague  markets  or  semifinished  hogs  to  the  feeding 
establishments  about  Budapest  or  in  western  Hungary.  As  indicated 
n Table  47,  the  largest  estates  (more  than  1,422  acres)  averaged 
nore  than  250  head  of  hogs  each  in  1911.  When  conditions  of  the 
narket  are  unfavorable,  these  commercial  establishments  reduce  the 
lumber  of  swine  on  feed.  It  is  probable  that  when  conditions  of 
trade  in  central  Europe  improve  the  lowlands  of  western  Transylvania, 
which  also  produce  large  surpluses  of  corn,  will  revive  their  former 
tiog  industry. 

Table  47. — Livestock  and  owners  of  livestock  in  1911,  classified  according  to  size 
of  land  holdings  in  the  lowlands  of  Crisana  ^ and  Banal  ^ ceded  by  Hungary 
to  Rumania 


Size  of  bolding 


Arpents  * 


Acres 


Own- 

Horses  Cattle  Swine  Sheep  Goats  Mules 

ani- 

mals 


Number  Number  Number 

Less  than  1 Less  than  1.4 16, 766  5, 708  15, 775 

1^5 1.4  to  7.1 68,779  35,681  112,534 

5 to  10 7.1  to  14.2 48, 154  45,  827  119, 

10to20--_ — - 14.2  to  28.4 35,062  58,6^  112,628 

20  to  50 2S.4  to  71.1 - 19, 928  60,  774  84,  995 

50  to  100 71.1  to  142.2 3,073  18,357  25,636 

100  to  200  142.2  to  284.4 1, 115  6,  784  13, 178 

200to  500-__. 284.4  to  711.1 827  6,298  22,484 

500  to  1,000_ 711.1  to  1, 422 371  5,  121  0^ 

1,000  and  over 1,422  and  over — 442  13,  214  67,  772 

Without  land 03, 968  23,  193  59,  575 


NumberlNumber  Number\Number. Number 


29. 369 
92,883 
82,  453 


8,528 
80,264 
97, 412 


98,382  128,077 
99,391  129,251 


30,443 
15,1>92 
25,  167 
33,  780 


46,  263 
30,447 
61,  387 
45, 517 


113,665  166,042 
146,  431  42,  595 


2,530 
24,508 
11,309 
5,206 
2,472 
373 
133 
209 
68 
86 
8, 517 


Total 258,485  279,  615  657, 627  767,956  835,783  55,411 


2,486 


Calculated  from  (/5, 19tZt  pp.  126-157). 

» Includes  territory  ceded  from  the  Provinces  of  Ugocsa,  Szatmar,  Bihar,  Arad,  Csanad,  Szilagy,  Temes, 

and  Torontal.  * 

* 1 arpent= 1.422  acres. 

In  the  old  Kingdom,  pork  was  produced  almost  exclusively  for 
household  use.  In  1900,  there  were  730,200  households  that  pos- 
sessed 1 to  5 head  of  swine.  Only  29,473  households  possessed  6 to 
20  head.  There  were  1,399  establishments  with  21  to  50  and  only 
887  proprietors  with  more  than  50  swine  each. 

During  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  of  the  last  century,  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  as  indicated  in  Table  48,  exported  between 
100,000  and  200,000  hogs  each  year.^®  But  the  industry  had  rapidly 
dwindled,  so  that  just  before  the  World  War  only  a few  animals  were 
sent  abroad. 

w An  average  of  54,671  hogs  were  sent  to  the  commercial  feeding  establishment  of  "Kobanya  near  Budapest 
each  year  between  1876  and  18^.  Under  pressure  of  Serbian  comi)etition  and  the  development  of  the 
Hungarian  swine  industry  this  business  finally  discontinued  in  1896, 
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Table  48. — Sioine:  Imports  and  exports  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  1877 

1913,  and  of  Grealer  Rumania,  1922-1925 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Old  King- 
dom: 

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881 

1882 

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1S89 

1890  

1891  

Number 
3, 173 
1,314 
812 
939 
715 
1,030 
190 
239 
183 
88 
25 
85 
66 
77 
251 

Number 
195, 962 
142,506 
153, 607 

92, 143 
178,430 
136,317 
143, 654 

73. 648 

36. 275 

45.648 

22. 276 

18,662 

14,956 

3, 887 

5,237 

• 

Old  King- 
dom—Con. 

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

Number 

72 

72 

364 

486 

425 

94 
227 

95 
38 
47 
34 
70 

100 

1,435 

Number 
, 10, 799 

' 18, 557 

25, 141 
14, 252 
39, 048 
15, 511 
40,804 
7,423 
2,192 
3, 121 
679 
59 
39 
17 

Old  King- 
dom—Con. 

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  ' 

1913  ; 

Greater  Ru- 
mania: 

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  

Pounds 
215,863 
258,311 
8,719 
13,459 
848, 515 
288,558 
16, 182 
2,134 

4, 176 
1,936 
1,206 
8,660 

Pounds 
5,644 
1 33 

6, 182 
53, 781 
16, 116 
1,332 
939 
331 

58. 308,253 
29. 762 
26, 320, 278 
66,791.664 

1877-1900  (50).  1901-1913  and  1922-1925  (35). 

Since  the  World  War,  pork  production  in  these  regions  has  fluctu- 
ated somewhat  \\ith  the  amount  of  the  corn  crop,  so  that  the  export- 
able surplus  of  pork  has  also  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Ihe 
consuming  centers  in  Hungary,  Austna,  Czechosloyalua,  and  central 
Europe  have  reestabhshed  contacts  with  their  fomer  sources  of 
pork  supplv  in  western  Transylvania  and  weeldy  shipments  of  hogs 

are  made  to  the  western  markets.  , , , . j . • 

In  other  parts  of  Rumania,  it  is  probable  that  swine  production 

will  be  restricted  more  nearly  to  the  reqmremeMs  of  farm  fanoilies 
and  the  demands  of  local  markets.  But  in  the  Banat  and  Cnsana, 
pork  production  on  a commercial  scale  can  be  conhdently  awaited 

as  a future  development. 


Pork  Consumption 

Pork  is  the  staple  meat  diet  of  the  Rumanian  peasant.  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  swine  .slaughtered  on  farms,  in 
comparison  with  cattle  and  sheep,  ody  a small  number  of  ho^  are 
kiUed  for  city  consumption.  As  indicated  in  Table  49,  a total  of 
401,758  hogs  were  butchered  at  mumcipal  slaughterhouses  m 1923. 
The  pork  equivalent  of  this  number  of  hogs  has  been  estimated  at 
71  643,000  pounds,  which,  prorated  over  the  entire  population  of 
the  Kingdom,  amounts  to  only  4.28  pounds  per  capita. 

Table  49. — Porfc  produced  at  slaughterhouses  in  Greater  Rumania,  1923^ 

{37,  p.  91) 


District 


Animals 

slaugh- 

tered 


Old  Kingdom. 
Transylvania - 

Bessarabia 

Bukovina 


Total. 


Number 
141,010 
199, 579 
34, 707 
26, 462 


401.758 


Live 

weight 


1,000 
pounds 
36,463 
52,473 
8, 948 
3,022 


Estimated 

meat 

produced  * 


100.906 


1,000 

pounds 

25,888 

37,256 

6,353 

2,146 


71,643 


Amount 

pw 

capita  * 


Pounds 

3. 

6. 

2. 

2. 


4. 


doubtless  more  than  bere  indicated  for  the  mean 

of  the  total  population.  ^ ...  ^ 

* Dres^  meat  estimated  at  71  per  cent  of  live  weight. 

» See  Table  4 for  populations. 
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MULES,  DONKEYS,  AND  GOATS 

The  use  of  mules  and  donkeys  in  Rumania  is  restricted  to  a few 
thousand  occurring  incidentally  on  larger  farms  and  in  cities.  There 
is  no  well-developed  mule  production  as  in  Spain,  France,  or  Italy. 
The  influence  of  these  animals  upon  the  agricultural  situation  m 
greater  Rumania  is  negligible. 

Goats  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  poor  peasants 
in  the  mountain  districts  and  the  poorer  class  of  laborers  in  cities. 
Before  the  World  War,  as  indicated  in  Table  50,  there  were  about 

528,000  goats  in  the  territories  now  com])rising  Greater  Rumania. 
Since  the  war,  goat  numbers  had  run  higher  than  during  1909-1913 
luitil  1925,  when  there  was  a decrease  of  a few  thousand,  bringing  the 
total  down  to  494,000.  In  1926  there  was  a further  decrease  to 
477,000. 

Table  50. — Goats,  mules,  and  donkeys:  Number  in  Greater  Rumamaj  pre-war 

and  1921-1926 


[In  thousands — i.  e. , 000  omitted] 


District 

Goats 

Mules 

Donkeys 

District 

Goats 

Mules 

Don- 

keys 

old  'R'inpdnm.  1911 

187 

1 4 

0 

Greater  Rumania: 

574 

11 

Durostor  and  Caliacra, 
iQin 

1921  

2 

104 

0) 

(3) 

h 

3 

1922 

552 

3 

10 

208 

26 

5 

1923 

585 

3 

11 

(0 

0 

1924 

531 

4 

9 

3 

1925 - 

494 

2 

10 

192fi 

477 

o 

n 

Total,  pre-war 

528 

4 

8 

Same  sources  as  in  Table  37. 

I Includes  donkeys. 

» Not  separately  stated  but  included  with  mules. 

> Less  than  500. 

* Not  separately  stated. 

Goats  are  maintained  for  milk  production.  As  a rule  all  kids  are 
slaughtered  except  those  intended  for  replacement.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  numbers  of  kids  and  goats  slaughtered  for  home  use; 
but  in  1923,  city  slaughterhouses  reported  78,150  goats  killed,  from 
which  4,734,000  pounds  of  meat  were  obtained.  Prorated  over 
the  entire  Rumanian  population  this  is  equivalent  to  only  0.28 
pound  per  capita.  (Table  51) 


Table  51. — Goat  meat  produced  at  slaughterhouses  in  Greater  Rumania,  1923  {37, 

V-  91) 


District 

Animals 

slaugh- 

tered 

Meat  produced 

Total 

Per 

capita  1 

Old  ICiTMrdnTTi  ....  ......... — - — 

Number 
35,912 
39, 752 
982  ! 
1,504 

1,000 

pounds 

1,582 

3,037 

56 

59 

Pound 
0. 21 
.55 
.02 
.07 

T'rftn«jvlv«nift  

TlASRarfthia  . ..  ................. 

Bukovina. ........... — 

'X'otal  

78, 150 

4.734 

.28 

( 


1 See  Table  4 for  populations. 
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FEEDING  UVESTOCK 

Before  the  World  War  the  area  of  meadows  and  pastures  in  Greater 
Rumania  was  estimated  to  be  12,770,000  acres  and  there  were 

1.307.000  acres  of  forage  plants  or  a total  of  14,077,000  acres  of 
grasslands.^®  This  would  indicate  for  each  100  acres  13.5  horses; 
41.1  cattle;  23.1  swine;  79.1  sheep;  and  3.8  goats  or  161  animals  in  all. 

Livestock  also  have  the  run  of  fallow  lands  and  stubble  fields,  and 
some  portions  of  the  forest  lands,  but  the  forests  are  uncertain 
sources  of  grazing.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are  unimproved  and 
of  poor  quafity.  In  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  the  pastures 
have  been  common  village  property  since  1908.  Livestock  are  grazed 
on  these  commons  from  early  spring  until  late  fall.  In  the  cities 
some  grain  is  given  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  but  in,  the  country 
the  peasant  usually  feeds  straw  and  cornstalks  and  occasionally 
some  hay. 

y Swine  are  given  a little  grain  a few  weeks  before  they  are  slaughtered. 

In  summer,  they  live  on  pasture  or  forage  in  the  village  streets  and 
yards.  In  winter  they  are  underfed  and  suffer  from  hunger. 

Livestock  are  seldom  kept  in  a 4-walled  shelter  and  often  run  in 
the  open  during  winter.  The  use  of  straw  as  bedding  material 
would  usually  be  considered  a waste. 

Since  peasant  livestock  receive  little  or  no  grain  in  winter  they  are 
turned  out  in  spring  in  a half-starved  condition.  The  rneadows  and 
pastures  are  kept  so  closely  cropped  that  they  are  practically  barren 
when  the  drought  of  summer  conies.  There  is  no  reserve  grass,  and 
if  drought  is  protracted  the  villagers  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their 
reserve  stock.  Often  the  poorer  peasants  are  reduced  to  selling  their 
work  animals.  Thus  in  1924  the  general  shortage  of  feed  throughout 
Rumania  was  followed  by  a sharp  reduction  in  livestock.  The 
enumeration  in  1925  shows  364,000  fewer  head  of  cattle  than  in  1924; 

662.000  fewer  sheep,  37,000  fewer  goats,  and  30,000  fewer  horses. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Meat  consumption  in  Rumania  is* very  restricted;  that  of  the  old 
Kingdom  has  been  estimated  at  20.9  pounds  per  capita  before  the 
World  War,  by  G.  Jonescu-Sisesti  in  Rumaniens  Bauerliche  Land- 
wdrtschaft  {19).  Jonescu-Sisesti  has  also  estimated  the  post-war 
consumption  of  meat  in  cities  of  Greater  Rumania  at  113.2  pounds 
as  contrasted  with  7.7  pounds  in  the  rural  districts.  If  these  con- 
sumption rates  be  applied  to  the  rural  and  urban  population  as 
reported  in  1923,  the  mean  consumption  for  all  classes  w^as  about 
30  pounds  per  capita.  In  1923  meat  production  of  the  old  Kingdom 
amounted  to  658,563,000  pounds,  according  to  previous  tables. 
Even  subtracting  4,061,000  pounds,  the  exports  of  meat  from  total 
Greater  Rumania  during  1923  would  indicate  a consumption  of 

654.502.000  or  39.1  pounds  per  capita,  which  is  about  one-third 
higher  than  Jonescu-Sisesti’s  post-war  estimate  and  almost  twice 
the  pre-war  estimate  for  the  old  Kingdom.  This  figure  does  not 
include  sheep  and  hogs  slaughtered  by  peasants  for  home  use. 

3®  Fallow  lands  produce  grass  for  hay  and  grazing  but  with  changes  of  boundaries  there  has  been  a change 
in  the  manner  in  which  faUow  lands  are  classified  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  post-war  with  pre-war 
fallow  areas. 
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A great  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  among  all  classes  of 
Rumanian  society  is  thus  indicated. 

Before  the  World  War,  almost  all  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  old 
Kingdom  were  unfattened  or,  at  best,  were  only  grass  fed.  Distilleries 
fattened  a few  head  of  cattle  annually  for  city  demand,  and  occasion- 
ally a peasant  or  an  estate  owner  stall-fed  a few  head  in  the  fall 
after  the  season’s  work  had  been  completed.  But  these  cases  were 
rare,  and  usually  the  slaughter  weights  of  cattle  were  low.  (Table  52.) 


Table  52. — Live  weights  of  cattle  marketed  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 

pre-war  {19,  p.  86) 


Classification  | 

1 

Unfattened 

Fattened  on 
grass 

Stall  fed 

• 

1 

Oxen: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Moldavian 

428  to  1,036 

525  to  1, 190 

992  tol 

,367  ^ 

948 

Mountain 

351  to  772 

450  to  1,036 

772  to 

Different  crossbreeds 

i 373  to  1,323 

483  to  1, 102 

661  to 

739 

(vOws: 

i 

Moldavian — 

, 397  to  728 

474  to  974 

661  to 

772 

Mountain 

344  to  628 

417  to  772 

485  to 

750 

Crossbreeds 

331  to  617 

364  to  794 

617  to 

573 

Calves: 

Moldavian 

66  to  287 

99  to  397 

198  to 

441 

Mountain 

55  to  243 

104  to  309 

132  to 

287 

Crossbreeds 

62  to  216 

119  to  320 

159  to 

220 

CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  RUMANIAN  AGRICULTURE 

It  is  probable  that  the  general  trend  of  agriculture  in  Greater 
Rumania  will  be  away  from  the  extensive  production  of  cereals, 
particularly  wheat,  with  its  large  marketable  surpluses,  and  will 
probably  be  toward  a so-called  “intensive  agriculture.”  This  does  I 
not  mean  intensive  in  the  western  sense  of  the  term.  It  merely  means 
that  the  general  tendency  in  peasant  agricultm-e  is  to  maintain  more 
domestic  animals  per  acre  of  land  holding  than  is  the  case  on  large 
estates.  The  natural  consequence  of  thti  land  reform  will  thus  cul- 
minate in  somewhat  larger  numbers  of  hvestock  in  Greater  Rumania 
than  were  customary  before  the*  World  War.  Although  little  grain  is 
fed  to  hvestock,  except  in  the  western  lowlands  of  the  Banat  and  Cri- 
sana,  a general  increase  in  hvestock  numbers  will  tend  toward  some- 
what larger  quantities  of  held  crops  being  fed  on  the  farms  and  smaller 
surpluses  of  held  crops  being  available  for  market. 

There  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  meat  consumption  in  Greater  / 
Rumania  in  keeping  with  the  higher  standard  of  hving  adopted  since 
the  war.  This  should  stimulate  meat  production  and  will  tend  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  animals  between  hvestock  enumeration 
periods,  so  that  a considerable  expansion  of  the  animal  industry 
may  not  be  proportionately  discernable  from  published  statistics.  At 
the  same  time,  the  effect  upon  reducing  the  amounts  of  marketable 
surpluses  of  cereals  might  be  appreciable. 

There  appears  to  be  a trend  toward  increased  wheat  consumption 
in  Greater  Rumania;  which  should  also  depress  marketable  sur- 
pluses. However,  the  ^eat  faffing  off  in  cereal  exports  from  Rumania 
is  the  result  of  the  shift  from  commercial  production  of  cereals  on 
large  estates  to  smah  peasant-farming  pra<;tices  fohowing  the  sweeping 


f 
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land  reform.  The  most  apparent  effect  of  the  land  reform  upon 
cereal  production  has  been  a positive  shift  from  seeding  winter  grain 
to  increased  seeding  of  spring  grains.  The  faff  seeding  for  the  wheat 
crop  of  1927  was  1,234,381  acres  less  than  for  the  crop  of  1926;  rye 
was  81,457  acres  less,  and  barley  10,880  acres  less.  This  decrease  is 
attributable  to  a certain  extent  to  the  drought  of  September  and 
October,  which  hindered  plovung.  At  the  same  time  it  requires 
greater  foresight  and  initiative  to  seed  grain  in  the  faff  to  be  harvested 
the  following  year  than  it  does  to  rush  any  sort  of  crop  into  the  ground 
in  spring.  The  Rumanian  peasant  lacks  both  foresight  and  initiative, 
and  consequent!}^  there  is  a greater  tendency  toward  haphazard 
spring  seeding  than  formerly. 

The  peasant  is  a very  mediocre  farmer  as  a rule,  and  in  Rmnania 
the  peasant  methods  of  agriculture  are  archaic.  Consequently, 
yields  per  acre  up  to  1926  have  been  much  lower  than  the  very  modest 
^ jields  obtained  before  the  World  War.  In  1926,  as  indicated  in 
Table  18,  barley,  oats,  and  corn  ranged  somewhat  above  pre-war, 
but  the  mean  yield  per  acre  for  ah  five  chief  cereals  was  still  half  a 
bushel  less  than  the  1909-1913  average. 

Thus  not  only  has  there  been  a shift  from  wheat  and  rj^e  produc- 
tion toward  increased  corn,  barley,  and  oats  production,  but  because 
of  low  yields  per  acre  the  exportable  surpluses  of  bread  cereals  are 
not  so  large  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  quahty  of  peasant  products  is  very  low.  Under  the  estate 
systern  of  fanning,  a large  proportion  of  export  grain  was  of  uniform 
and  high  quahty  and  Rimiania  enjoyed  a certain  reputation  for  the 
excehence  of  its  exports.  Under  the  present  retrogressive  system  of 
peasant  agriculture,  it  is  difficult  to  assemble  a cargo  of  standard 
grades  of  grain,  and  foreign  buyers  are  having  recourse  to  estabhshing 
^ resident  agencies  in  Rumania  to  buy  in  place  such  grain  as  wih  meet 

their  specific  requirements.  This,  however,  is  expensive  and  the 
cost  of  handling  the  crop  is  ultimately  chargeable  against  the  profit 
obtainable  by  the  producer. 

As  with  grain,  the  quahty  of  hvestock  is  poor.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a beef  breed  of  cattle  in  Rumania  and  dairy  stock  is  mediocre, 
except  in  the  western  departments  of  Transylvania,  ivhere  the  quahty 
of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  produced  compares  favorably  with  that 
fattened  in  central  Europe.  But  in  the  departments  south  and  east 
of  the  central  mountain  ranges- the  quahty  of  meat  animals  sent  to 
market  would  hardly  fit  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  western 
' European  demand. 

It  is  probable  that  increased  population  and  changes  in  hving 
standards,  together  with  postwar  retrogression  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction have  so  depleted  potential  surpluses  that  the  territories  now' 
constituting  Greater  Rumania  will  not  for  many  years  exercise  the 
influence  upon  western  markets  that  they  enjoyed  before  the  World 
War. 


% 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN  BULGARIA 

Bulgaria  suffered  less,  territorially,  in  consequence  of  the  World 
War  than  did  any  of  Germany’s  other  allies.  In  fact  the  area  of  the 
country  as  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  is  2,626 
square  miles  greater  than  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Balkan  allies  against  Turkey.  Nevertheless  Bulgaria  has  undergone 
pronounced  territorial  changes  that  have  had  a profound  influence 
upon  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

The  present  area  of  Bulgaria,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  NeuiUy,  comprises  39,825  square  miles,  and  is  thus  about  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.^^ 


Figure  3.— Map  of  Bulgaria 


Bulgaria  ceded  to  Rumania  in  1913  parts  of  its  richest  cereal-producing  Provinces  along  the 
northeastern  frontier,  but  acquired  a very  considerable  territory  from  Turkey  on  the  south. 
This  acquired  territory  is  a tobacco  region  not  producing  sufficient  cereals  to  meet  local 
demands.  Cons^uently  Bulgaria  occupies  a less  significtmt  status  among  European  wheat- 
exporting  countries  than  was  the  case  before  the  World  War. 


Between  1913  and  1919  the  area  of  Bulgaria  fluctuated  consider- 
ably with  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
against  Turkey,  Bulgaria  acquired  territories  which  extended  the 
southern  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Aegean  Sea.  This  newly 
acquired  territory,  to  the  south  is  mountainous  in  character  and 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  barren  stretches.  There  were  also 
extensive  forests  and  pastures,  but  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
total  area  could  be  profitably  cultivated  to  field  crops.  At  the  same 

*7  The  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  occupying  the  north-central  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  lies  between 
the  parallels  41®  12'  48"  and  44®  12'  30"  north  latitude,  or  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Equator  as 
the  State  of  Iowa.  In  longitude  it  lies  between  the  meridians  20®  21'  14"  and  28®  3'  54"  east  (Greenwich)  • 
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time  that  this  agriculturally  poor  territory  was  acquired  to  the  south, 
Bulgaria  ceded,  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  Rumania,  portions 
of  five  of  the  richest  grain  surplus  producing  Pro\dnces  along  the 
northeastern  frontier  in  the  Dobruja. 

By  a special  convention  with  Turkey,  in  1915,  Bulgaria,  before 
entering  the  World  War,  acquired  additional  territory  on  the  south 
and,  invading  Dobruja,  immediately  reoccupied  the  counties  that 
had  so  recently  been  ceded  to  Rumania.  At  the  end  of  the  World 
War  Bulgaria  withdrew  from  the  ceded  Rumanian  territories  and, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly,  relinquished  to 
Yugoslavia  99Q  square  miles  and  to  Greece  3,364  square  miles  of 
territories  on  the  south  and  west.  This  left  the  present  area  of  the 
Kingdom  39,825  square  miles.  (Fig.  3.) 

The  extent  of  these  changes  is  shown  in  the  following  statement. 

Modifications  in  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bvlqaria  (8,  Ann.  15-16.  v. 

[XXXIII]) 


1.  After  the  war  of  1912-13.  Treaty  of  Bucharest: 

Area  of  Bulgaria — Square  miles 

Before  the  war 37^  I99 

Ceded  to  Rumania 2]  971 

Less  ceded  territory 34^  228 

Area  gained  from  Turkey 952 

Total  in  1913 43,  180 

2.  After  the  convention  of  1915  with  Turkey: 

Area  gained  from  Turkey 999 

Total  in  1915 44,  179 

i 3.  After  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  in  1919: 

Area  ceded  to  Yugoslavia — 

Old  territory 596 

New  territory 394 

Total 990 

Area  ceded  to  Greece — 

New  territory 3,  364 

Total  area  ceded  to  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 4,  354 

Present  area  of  Bulgaria 39,  825 

Old  territory  retained  (residual  Bulgaria) 33,  632 

^ New  territory  gained 6,  193 

Total  area 39,  825 


PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  low  Balkan  Mountain  range,  the  Stara  Planina  (Old  Mountain) 
traverses  Bulgaria  from  the  Black  Sea  westward  to  the  frontier  of 
Yugoslavia.  Between  this  mountain  range  ^nd  the  Danube  Kiver 
lies  a broad,  fertile,  rolling  plain  sloping  to  the  north,  w^hich  is  w^ell 
watered  by  the  Isker,  Osma,  Jantra,  and  Lorn  Rivers.  This  is  called 
the  district  of  north  Bulgaria.  It  occupies  16,757  square  miles. 
Its  soil  is  a deep,  black,  fertile  loess.  Average  annual  rainfall  ranged 
between  23.97  and  24.89  inches  during  the  5-year  period  ended 
1923.  This  is  the  greatest  cereal  surplus-producing  region  of  the 
Kingdom. 
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To  the  south  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  the  coastal  plains  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  central  valley  of  the  Maritsa  extend  to  the  foot- 
luJls  of  the  Rhodope  Range  of  mountains.  These  coastal  plains 
•and  the  valley,  together  vnth  the  mountainous  regions  acquired 
from  Turkey  as  far  west  as  the  Mesta  River,  form  the  district  of 
south  Bulgaria,  which  has  an  area  of  16,316  square  miles.  The 
soils  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile.  The  average  rainfall  during 
the  5-year  period  ended  1923  ranged  from  22.67  to  27.62  inches 
annuallv. 

The  famous  rose-oil  industry  is  located  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Balkan  Mountains.  To  the  south  and  in  the  mountainous 
valleys  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains  tobacco  is  the  most  important 
crop.  The  valleys  and  plains  of  south  Bulgaria  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cereals,  the  surpluses  of  which  are  sufficient  to  balance 
the  deficit  production  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  and  to  leave 
a considerable  margin  for  export  abroad. 

The  western  portion  of  Bulgaria,  south  of  the  Balkan  Range, 
is  a broad  plateau  broken  to  the  south  by  the  ranges  of  the  Rhodope 
Mountains.  This  is  the  district  of  southwest  Bulgaria,  which  has 
an  area  of  6,752  square  miles.  It  includes  the  upper  basins  of  the 
Struma  and  the  Mesta,  as  well  as  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maritza 
(which  flows  into  the  Aegean  Sea)  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Isker 
(which  flows  into  the  Danube  River).  The  soils  of  these  elevated 
regions  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat  as  are  those  of  the  districts 
of  the  north  and  south.  Rainfall  averages  26.36  inches.  The  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  in  the  south  and  of  friut  in  the  north  are  impor- 
tant industries.  The  district  as  a whole  does  not  produce  sufficient 
cereals  to  cover  local  requirements. 

About  25,708  square  miles,  or  64.6  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
Bulgaria,  lie  between  sea  level  and  an  altitude  of  500  meters  (1,640 
feet),  within  the  range  best  adapted  to  intensive  agriculture. 

UTILIZATION  OF  THE  LAND 

There  is  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  acqiured 
from  Turkey  were  utdized  before  the  Balkan  Wars.  An  approximate 
estimate  of  the  agriculturally  potential  value  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tories, as  contrasted  with  acquired  territories,  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  manner  in  wMch  the  lands  of  the  ceded  districts 
and  the  residual  counties  of  Bulgaria  were  utilized  in  1912  with  the 
manner  in  which  lands  were  utilized  in  these  residual  counties  and 
in  the  acquired  districts  in  1923. 

Peasant  agriculture  predominates  in  all  these  districts.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  peasant  to  conduct  his  farm  operations 
on  about  the  same  scale  from  year  to  year.  He  may  rotate  the 
crops  on  his  plowlands,  but  the  extent  of  these  plowlands  in  relation 
to  meadows  and  forests  remains  remarkably  constant  year  in  and 
year  out  until  some  disrupting  series  of  events  breaks  up  the  routine, 
after  which  he  again  settles  down  to  a seasonal  round. 
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Table  53. — Utilization  of  land  in  Bulgaria,  1912,  1923,  and  1924 


Utilization  of  land 

. 1912  (8,  Ann.  16-16,  p.  XXXIJI, 
B 12;  9, 1912) 

1923  (9, 1923) ' 

1924  (8, 
Ann.  17, 
p.  127) 

Old  King- 
dom of 
Bulgaria 

Ceded 

territory 

Residual 

territory 

Residual 

territory 

Acquired 

territory 

Total 

Bulgaria 

Total 

Bulgaria 

1,000 

Per 

i,m 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

Plowland: 

aCTCB 

cent 

acrti 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

C^reaT:, 

6,337 

70.5 

796 

64.5 

5, 541 

71.5 

5, 169 

65.7 

227 

59.9 

5,396 

65.4 

5, 592 

66.3 

Leguminousplants. 

212 

2.4 

79 

6.4 

133 

1.7 

138 

1.8 

4 

1.1 

142 

1.7 

191 

2.3 

Industrial  plants,.. 

83 

.9 

3 

.2 

80 

1.0 

155 

2.0 

37 

9.8 

192 

2.3 

188 

2.2 

Roots  and  tubers... 

17 

.2 

(0 

17 

.2 

67 

.8 

5 

1.3 

72 

.9 

86 

1.0 

Vegetables 

109 

1.1 

15 

1.2 

85 

1.1 

87 

1.1 

2 

.5 

89 

1.1 

95 

LI 

Forage  plants  and 

temporary 

meadows 

539 

5.9 

66 

5.3 

464 

6.0 

516 

6.5 

8 

2.1 

524 

6.4 

602 

7.1 

Fallow. 

1,710 

■N.O 

276 

22.4 

1,434 

18.5 

1,  735 

22.1 

96 

25.3 

1, 831 

22.2 

1,688 

20.0 

Total 

8,989 

o 

8 

1,235 

100.0 

7,  754 

100.0 

7,867 

100.0 

379 

100.0 

8, 246 

100.0 

8,442 

100.0 

Plowland. 

8,989 

37.8 

1,235 

54.1 

7,754 

36.0 

7,867 

36.5 

379 

9.5 

8,246 

32.4 

8,442 

33.1 

Natorul  meadows.. 

885 

3.7 

' . 34 

1.5 

851 

4.0 

767 

3.6 

21 

.5 

788 

3.1 

798 

3. 1 

Pastures 

22,256 

9.5 

2224 

9.8 

2,032 

9.4 

<1,930 

9.0 

<367 

9.3 

2,297 

9.0 

*2,297 

9.0 

Vinyards 

152 

8 

,3 

144 

.7 

136 

.6 

3 

.1 

139 

.6 

156 

.6 

Orchards  and  gar- 

/ 

dens . 

29 

2 

.1 

27 

.1 

36 

.2 

2 

.1 

38 

.1 

44 

.2 

■Rf«A  parriftTis 

20 

.1 

20 

.1 

11 

.1 

11 

12 

.1 

Forests 

27,004 

29.4 

•694 

30.4 

6,310 

29.3 

"5,993 

27.8 

n,  139 

28.7 

7, 132 

28.0 

7, 132 

28,0 

Unproductive 

84,472 

18.8 

886 

3.8 

^4,386 

20.4 

M.784 

22.2 

82,053 

51.8 

86,837 

26.8 

86,607 

25.9 

Total- 

23,807 

100.0 

2,283 

© 

8 

21, 524 

o 

8 

21, 524 

100.0 

3,964 

100.0 

25,488 

100.0j25,488 

100.0 

1 Less  than  500  acres. 

, 2 Data  for  1908  from  (8,  Ann.  ^ p.  127), 

* Estimated  to  be  the  same  ratio  of  pastures  to  forests  as  for  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

* Estimated  to  be  the  same  ratio  of  pastures  to  forests  ^ for  residual  territory,  1912. 

* Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  estimate  for  1923.  * 

« Estimate  from  data  given  in  (8,  Ann.  4,  p.  175). 

7 Data  for  1924.  from  (8,  Ann.  16-16,  p.  B 36). 

8 Adjusted  to  balance  total. 

The  outstanding  differences  to  be  found  in  land  utilization  when 
comparing  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  with  present  Bulgaria  are 
that  there  were  about  547,000  acres  less  plowland  and  2,135,000  more 
acres  of  unproductive  land  in  1924  in  the  territories  comprising  present- 
day  Bulgaria  than  in  the  old  Kingdom  in  1912.  (Table  53.) 

Bulgaria  gained  from  Turkey  on  the  south  3,963,000  acres,  of 
wliich  only  9.5  per  cent  w'as  re-ported  to  have  been  plowland  in  1923; 
whereas  51.8  per  cent  was  reported  to  be  nonproductive.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bulgaria  ceded  to  Rumania,  on  the  northeast,  and  to 
A Yugosla\da,  on  the  west,  2,283,000  acres,  of  which  54.1  per  cent  was 
plowland  and  only  3.8  per  cent  of  w^hich  was  reported  to  be  unpro- 
ductive in  1912.  These  differences  have  been  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. 

If  we  compare  the  utilization  of  the  land  in  1912  in  the  residual 
portion  of  Bulgaria  (that  is,  that  portion  of  the  old  Kingdom  remain- 
ing after  deducting  the  territories  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia) 
wdth  the  utilization  of  the  land  in  1923  in  this  same  territory,  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  w'as  a decrease  in  cereal  lands,  although  plowlands 
were  reported  in  somewhat  greater  acreage  than  formerly,  and  there 
W'^as  a marked  increase  in  fallow  lands. 

The  trend  of  these  changes  indicates  a decreased  potential  cereal 
production  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  country.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant  since  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  of  cultivated  crops 
\ in  Bulgaria  is  devoted  to  cereals. 
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POPULATION 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  had  a population  of  4,337,513  in 
1910,  or  116.6  per  square  mile.  In  1920  there  were  4,846,971  inhabit- 
ants®* within  the  new  boundaries  of  Bulgaria,  or  121.7  per  square 

mile.  _ _ , . • , 1 

There  are  no  large  cities  in  Bulgaria.  Sofija,  the  capital  and 

metropolis,  had  only  154,025  inhabitants  in  1920.  Plovdiv  (Philip- 
popolis)  came  second  with  63,415,  followed  by  Varna  with  a popu- 
lation of  50,810,  and  Russe  with  41,652  inhabitants.®*  There  were 
75  seats  of  state,  province  and  township  governments  and  17  other 
cities  which  did  not  have  administrative  functions.  The  total,  cjty 
population  in  1920  comprised  966,375  Bulgarian  citizens,  Russian 
immigrants,  74,174  refugees  from  the  former  Turkish  territories  to 
the  south  that  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  other  individuals. 

The  966,375  city  dwellers  hved  in  241,659  family  groups  or  house- 
holds, averaging  about  4 persons  to  each  establishment.  The 
households  in  the  rural  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  larger, 
averaging  5.7  persons  each.  The  native  rural  population,  which 
hved  in  4,214  villages  and  1,353  hamlets,  was  reported  at  3,880,596 
persons  who  hved  in  675,593  family  groups,  in  1920.  There  were 
also  68,133  Bulgarian  refugees  from  the  south,  Russian  immigrants, 
and  others  living  outside  of  cities. 

Those  hving  in  rural  districts  in  1920  constituted  80.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  population;  but  all  of  those  hving  outside  of  cities  were 
not  engaged  in  agriculture.  A large  number  of  the  city  dwellers, 
however,  earned  their  livehhood.by  farming,  so  that  81.3  per  cent  of 
those  actively  employed  in  1920  were  classified  as  agricultural  workers, 
hunters,  and  fishermen.  (Table  54.)  As  the  latter  two  classi- 
fications include  very  few,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  farming  popu- 
lation is  fuhy  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 

T\ble  54. — Population  of  Bulgaria  actively  employed,  classified  by  occupation, 

1910  and  1920  {8,  Ann.  15-16,  pp.  94,  98) 


Occupation 

Old  boundaries 
1910 

New  boundaries 
1920 

AcmViiUnrA  hnnt.ini?.  And  fi.shlnc^  ..  _ 

Number 
1, 820, 801 

Per  cent 
1 81.1 

Number 
2, 143, 121 

Per  cent 
8Li. 

Af.n  .....  

1,947 

.1 

5,544 

.2 

Tndiis:t.rv  . _ 

178,437 

8.0 

204, 862 

7.8 

r'.f»mmiinir*at.inn  And  trAnsnort,  . . 

27,990 

1.2 

33, 958 

1.3 

PnmniAroA  hAnt.  And  nrftdit  

69, 109 

3.1 

70,669 

2JL. 

Pnhlip  And  lih«rAl  nrnfA!V%fons  . 

54,312 

2.4 

72,990 

. 2.8 

Pnhlif*  foroA  ..  . 

34,999 

1.5 

4i;207 

1.5 

T jAndftd  nrnnript.nrs  . 

15, 362 

.7 

27. 726 

1.0 

"DnnlfeQtip  ■v.rvAnt..'^  . . -i 

22,439 

1.0 

18, 812 

.7 

T)av  lAhvnrftrA  .... .......... 

14,  722 

.7 

9,493 

.4 

TTnlrnnwn  ...... 

4, 062 

i *2 

7,007 

.3 

# 

Total  

2,244, 180 

100.0 

2, 635,389 

100.0 

Compared  with  agriculture  other  occupations  engage  very  insignif- 
icant numbers  of  the  population,  who  for  the  most  part  live  in  self- 
supporting  homes  based  upon  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 

M The  number  of  inhabitants  in  December,  1925,  was  5,105,800  or  128.2  per  square  mile, 
s*  Some  of  the  larger  cities  with  their  populations  in  1920  were:  Sliven,  28,590;  Pleven,  27,446;  Stara  Zagora* 
25,314;  Sumen,  23,753;  Burgas,  21,170;  Yambol,  19,875;  Khaskovo,  19,418;  and  Pazardzik,  19.562. 
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The  Bulgarians,  like  the  Greeks  and  the  Rumanians,  are  a mixed 
people.  Before  the  Christian  era  the  peninsula  between  the  Black 
and  Adriatic  Seas  was  successively  overrun  by  the  Odryssae,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Celts.  In  the  first  century  B.  C.  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  Romanized  Wallachians,  from  north 
of  the  Danube,  settled  in  large  numbers  in  what  is  now  north  Bulgaria. 
During  the  great  migration  of  the  nations  the  Balkans  were  pene- 
trated by  the  Slavs.  In  the  seventh  century  a horde  of  Fino-Tartars 
called  “Bolgars”  or  “ Bol-Agalars  ” crossed  the  Danube,  conquered 
the  scattered  Slavic  clans,  and  welded  them  into  a united  whole. 
This  Tartar  element,  although  giving  governmental  direction  to  the 
- newly  organized  nation,  was  numerically  weak  and  their  language  was 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Slavs.  The  basic  element  in  the  Bulgarian 
nation  is  Slavic,  but  there  are  strong  admixtures  of  Greek,  Celt, 
Roman,  Wallachian,  and  Mongolian.  The  Bulgarians  are  the  most 
‘ ^ energetic  and  industrious  people  in  the  Near  East  and  possess  the 
characteristics  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  elements  of  soil  and  climate 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  their  country. 
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In  most  countries  the  pre-war  contrast  between  the  size  of  the  vast 
estates  of  the  ruling  classes  and  the  scattered  fields  of  the  peasants 
was  so  great  that  any  land  owned  by  a single  individual  up  to  100 
hectares  (247.1  acres)  was  considered  to  be  a “small  holding.” 
According  to  the  latest  report  (1908),  the  peasants  of  Bulgaria 
owned  and  operated  about  ff4  per  cent  of  the  plowland  of  holdings 
of  247.1  acres  or  less.  Only  about  4 per  cent  of  the  privately  owned 
plowlands  was  operated  as  large  estates.  Most  of  the  remaining 
plowland  belonged  to  the  State  and  to  various  institutions.  These 
lands  were  customarily  rented  to  the  peasants  on  shares  or  for  cash, 
and  were  consequently  farmed  according  to  peasant  traditions. 
This  custom  brought  about  96  per  cent  of  the  plowland  of  the  King- 
dom under  the  peasant  system  of  agriculture.  (Table  55.) 

Bulgaria  was  so  decidedly  a country  of  small  farmers  that,  before 
the  World  War,  any  holding  of  more  than  30  hectares  (74.1  acres) 
was  considered  large.  Fully  86  per  cent  of  the  plowland  was  operated 
as  holdings  of  74.1  acres  or  less.  There  are  few  large  estates  because 
the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  had  been  so  recently  estabhshed  (1879) 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  a large  landed  nobihty  to  become 
established.  The  former  nobility,  which  was  Turkish,  had  fled  the 
country. 

Up  to  1879,  and  during  the  five  preceding  centuries,  Bulgaria  had 
been  a Province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  whose  Government  was 
conducted,  theoretically  at  least,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Koran.  According  to  the  Koran,  the  earth  belonged  kf 
Allah,  who  conceded  the  possession  of  portions  of  it  to  the  faithful. 
The  sultans,  descended  direct  from  Mahomet  the  Prophet,  distributed 
the  lands  of  conquered  peoples  to  certain  of  these  faithful  ones, 
according  to  the  importance  of  their  services  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  Islam.  Under  this  system  the  conquering  faithful  had  jurisdiction 
over  vast  domains  and  the  conquered  unfaithful  w^re  reduced  to 
serfdom.  This  was  the  condition  of  Bulgaria  for  about  500  years. 
The  Moslems  were  the  overlords  and  the  Christian  Slavic-Bulgars 
were  practically  slaves. 
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Table  bh— Productive  land  in  Bulgaria,  classified  by  size  of  holdings,  1908 

(S,  Ann.  5-14,  sec.  B,  j).  4,  W 


Class  and  size  of  land  holding 


Hectares 


Privately  owned 
land: 

Less  than  2 

2 to  5 

5 to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  100 

100  to  200.. 

200  to  300 

300  to  500 

500  and  over.... 


Acres 


Proprietors 


Per- 

Total  cent- 
age 


Area 


Plots 


Number 

Less  than  5 424, 898 

5 to  12 212,618 

12  to  24.7 174,110 

24.7  to  49.4  94,328 

49.4  to  74.1 — 17,304 

74.1  to  98.8 5,017 

98.8  to  123.6 1,033 

123. 6 to  247... 2,223 

247  to  494. 2 592 

494.2  to  741.1 154 

741.1  to  1,235.5  99 

1,235.5  and  over 91 


Per  cent 
45.5 
22.8 
18.7 
10.1 
1.9  , 
.5  I 
.2 
.2 
.1 

(0 

(0 

(0 


Number 
1,157,087 
2,320, 015 
3, 240, 007 
2,306,836 
507,007 
163, 618 
65,223 
77,891 
22, 507 
7,031 
4,502 
4, 165 


Total 


Acres 
794, 593 
1, 761,914 
3, 068, 531 
3, 155, 413 
1,019,023 
423,922 
213,002 
365,442 
197,048 
92, 770 
92, 148 
246, 512 


Per- 

cent- 

age 


Per  cent. 
7.0  I 
15.4  I 
26.8' 
27.6 

8.9 

3.7 

1.9 

3.2 

1.7 
.8 
.8 

2.2 


Total 

culti- 

vated 

fields 


Acres 
481, 452 
1,598, 197 
2, 577,223 
2, 333,440 
708,389 
297,975 
162,900 
262,927 
146, 995 
66, 343 
59,945 
63, 131 


Total. 


933,367  100.0  | 9,876,519  11,430,318  100.0  ^8,758,917 


PROPERTIES  I 

Unclassified:  , 

State  lands 

County  lands - - ^2 

Village  lands - - 

School  lands 

Church  lands 

Monastery  lands 

Mosque  lands - - ™ 

National-bank  lands ™ 

Agricultural-bank  lands.. a, 

Various  societies  lands 

Total - 


9,159 
62 
18,758 
8,224 
5,008 
3,913 
1,339 
2,445 
33,916 
1, 189 


1,879, 269 
3, 152 
5,973, 614 
171,018 

35.616 
139, 186 

10,224 
6,013 
65, 611 

10. 616 


100.0 


Grand  total. 


84,013  I 8,294,319 
9,960,63^1*19,724,637 


22. 7 20, 174 

(i)  155 

72.0  18,575 

2. 1 30, 352 

.4  8,861 

1.7  7,983 

.1  4,101 

.1  5,062 

.8  52, 940 

.1  (») 

100.0  148,203 


8,929, 039 


1 acres  of  private  household  gardens,  plowed  fallow  lands  and  cultivated 

No^/sepaStel^^  included  in  the  21,919  acres  state*l  in  note  2. 

‘ In  addition,  ttore  were  4,082,336  acres  classified  as  unproductive. 

Following  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  by  the 
armies  of  Russia,  various  laws  were  passed  to  amehorate  the  position 
of  the  peasant.  But  it  was  not  until  December  1 5 1 890,  that  a pneral 
expropriation  of  former  Turkish  estates  went  mto  effect.  Ihe  Ian 
was  distributed  at  that  time  among  those  by  whom  it  had  been  worked. 
The  first  census  was  taken  in  1897.  At  this  time  93.4  per  cent  of  the 
privately  owned  land  was  worked  as  smaU  or  peaspt  holdmgs  of  less 
th&n  247  acres,  and  77.7  per  cent  of  the  land  was  m holdmgs  of  from 
5 to  74.1  acres.  The  holdings  of  less  than  5 acres  amounted  to  o.o 

^^The^cen^urof^l908  reveals  but  little  change,  94.5  per  cent  of  the 
privately  ovmed  land  being  in  holdings  of  247  1 acres  or  less;  whereas 
78.8  per  cent  was  in  holdings  between  5 and  74.1  acres;  and  7 per 

cent  in  holdmgs  less  than  5 acres.  , , , „ „ n 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  pasture  lands  (80.8  per  cent)  as  well 

as  58  8 per  cent  of  the  forests  were,  owned  by  the  villages  as  comrnon 
property.  (Table  56.)  The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  controlled 
hY  the  Crown  and  by  large  private  land  owners  consisted  of  forests. 
Schools,  religious  orders,  and  banks  controlled  only  relatively  small 

acreages  of  plowland. 
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Table  56. — Utilization  and  ownership  of  land  in  Bulgarioj  1908  (8,  Ann.  6-14) 


Utilization  of  land 

Privately 
owned 
lands  ^ 

Village 

property 

Schools, 

churches, 

1 monas- 
taries,  etc. 

State 

and  county 

Banks 

Total 

Plowlands 

Meadows.. 

Pastures 

Vineyards 

Gardens  and  orchards 

Rose  gardens 

Forests 

Other  lands 

Acres 
8,  780, 836 
962, 373 
253,606 
232,493 
55,  241 
19,346 
1, 084,063 
52, 976 

Acres 
18, 675 
4, 487 
1,822,386 
45 
844 

4,ii^"^9 

8,618 

Acres 
51, 297 
14,930 
81,607 
1,002 
2,012 
9 

203,  771 
1,416 

Acres 
20,329 
1,679 
93, 297 
296 
289 
2 

1,594,154  1 
172, 375  ! 

Acres 
58,002 
3, 479 
5, 327 
878 
215 
71 
3,385 
267 

Acres 
8,929,039 
986, 948 
2,256,223 
234, 714 
58,601 
19,428 
7, 004,032 
235,652 

Total. 

11, 440, 934 

5, 973, 614 

356,044 

1, 882, 421 

71, 624 

*19,724,637 

1 Privately  owned  lands  also  include  10,616  acres  of  various  lands  belonging  to  different  societies,  etc. 
* In  addition  there  were  4,082,336  acres  not  classified. 


In  1921  the  land  in  Bulgaria  was,  for  the  most  part,  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasants.  Large  estates  were  rare,  consequently  a land 
reform  accompanied  by  a redistribution  of  the  few  large  holdings 
that  did  exist  could  be  expected  to  have  but  relatively  little  effect 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

THE  LAND  REFORM 

The  recent  land  reform  in  Bulgaria  was  effected  through  the  law 
of  May  9,  1921,  and  was  modified  by  the  law  of  December  20,  1922,“ 
which  provided  that  no  family  could  ovm  more  land  than  it  could 
work  by  itself.  The  average  limit  of  the  holding  of  plowland  was  fixed 
at  30  hectares  (74.1  acres)  provided  the  holding  was  worked  by  the 
proprietor  himself  and  his  family.  Invalids  of  war  and  orphan 
minors  who  could  not  work  the  land  themselves  were  allowed  10 
hectares  (24.7)  acres  each. 

According  to  the  purposes  declared  in  the  law  of  July,  1924,  the 
final  amount  of  land  expropriated  for  the  use  of  poor  peasants 
amounted  to  568,330  acres,  as  indicated  in  Table  57. 


Table  57. — Expropriation  of  land  in  Bulgaria  (7,  p.  102) 


Class  of  land 

Land 
expropri- 
ated prior 
Dec.  31, 
1923 

Land 

allotted  for 
expropri- 
ation by 
provisions 
of  law  of 
i July  21, 
1924  » 

State  lands  _ - 

Acres 
ft  20, 740 
50, 043 
5,924 

Acres 
370|650 
61, 775 
7,413 
2 471 
123,  550 
2,471 

Pmumiinp'?  . . _ 

Monasteries 

A orripnltiiml  hank.<?  . ..  _ 

Privately  owned  lands - 

119,553 
2, 521 
2,981 

201, 762 

Land  in  litigation  between  communes  and  individuals 

r>thpr  land!?  . . ...  

Total 

568,330 

o Original  law  was  effected  May  9, 1921;  modifications  occurred  in  December,  1922,  and  July,  1924. 
ft  Includes  2^  acres  of  forests. 


*0  Later  modified  by  the  act  of  July,  1924, 


# 
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Actual  transfers  of  land  have  proceeded  slowly.  The  latest  avail- 
able data  are  of  December  31,  1923.  Up  to  that  time,  only  201,762 
acres  had  been  turned  over  to  needy  peasants. 

Compared  with  the  land  refonn  in  greater  Kiunama,  involvmg 
a change  in  ownership  of  14,798,000  acres,  the  changes  in  land  tenure 
in  Bulgaria  are  not  of  far-reaching  significance. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  56,  that  the  State  possessed  only  20,329 
acres  of  plowlands  in  1908,  whereas  according  to  the  reports  made  in 
1923  (Table  57)  the  area  of  State  lands  not  in  forests  that  had  been 
expropriated  totaled  20,477  acres.  The  communes  were  dispossessed 
of  61,775  acres  by  the  provisions  of  the  law.  At  the  end  of  1923 
transfers  of  these  lands  to  the  peasants  equaled  50,043  acres.  By 
the  end  of  1923  there  remained  only  about  4,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  lands,  1,500  acres  of  monastery  lands,  and  2,500  acres  of  bank 
lands,  or  8,000  acres  in  all  of  the  unexpropriated  lands  that  might 
consist  of  plowlands. 

The  remaining  349,910  acres  of  State  lands,  and  11,732  acres  of 
conunune  lands  yet  to  be  expropriated,  probably  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  forest  and  pasture  lands. 

It  is  probable  that  the  full  effect  of  the  land  reform  in  Bulgaria  had 
been  realized  by  1925.  As  far  as  is  observable  from  pubhshed  data, 
the  land  reform  does  not  appear  to  have  been  associated  vdth  any 
material  changes  in  the  Bulgarian  agricultural  system  or  in  the  general 
organization  of  Bulgarian  farms. 

FARM  ORGANIZATION 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Bulgarian  farmers  live  in  villages  or 
hamlets,  the  most  common  size  of  which  ranges  between  501  and  750 
inhftbitants  or  90  to  130  households.  Each  community  has  a pasture 
plot  held  in  common,  comprising  lands  which  are  usually  too  poor  to 
be  tilled  or  rough  land  broken  by  gulhes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village. 
The  cultivated  fields  of  the  peasant  famOies  surround  the  village  and 
central  pasture  lands.  Individual  households  possess  different  acre- 
ages of  land  just  as  in  other  countries.  The  unit  plots  of  land  com- 
prising a holding  are  usually  too  small  to  be  oaUed  a “field”  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term  and  are  seldom  if  ever  consohdated  into 
a single  holding,  but  are  scattered  at  vaiying  distances  and  in  various 
directions  from  the  village.  Only  on  the  large  estates  were  land  units 
large  enough  to  be  cultivated  with  modern  agricultural  implements. 

There  were  429,565  households  that  did  all  the  work  on  their  own 
land  in  1905  as  contrasted  with  160  large  landowners  and  485  large 
farmers  who  employed  most  of  their  labor.  According  to  data 
assembled  in  1908  the  average  size  of  the  fields  of  a large  landowner 
ranged  around  4.08  hectares,  or  about  10  acres.  The  average  size  of 
a field  of  a middle-class  landowner  was  2.52  hectares,  or  6.2  acres, 
whereas  various  groups  of  the  small  landowners  possessed  fields  aver- 
aging from  3.6  acres  down  to  0.3  acre  in  each  respective  group. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  employ  modem  machinery  in 
Bulgaria  except  on  the  fields  of  the  large  landowners,  consequently  the 
nmnbers  of  such  machines  have  been  limited.  Thus  in  1910  there 
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were  for  each  1 ,000  farms  or  land  holdings  the  following  equipment  as 
given  in  La  Bulgaria  Economique,  1879—1911,  {25,  p.  156)'. 

Farm  equipment  in  Bulgaria  for  each  1,000  land  holdings; 

- X _ waQ 


I Carts,  wagons,  etc 

I Plows 231 

f Seeding  machines " 

Harvesting  machines 

i Threshers " 

Rakes  and  farming  machines 1^4 

All  other  machines 25 


A large  amount  of  farm  work  in  Bulgaria  is  done  by  hand  spading 
the  land,  broadcasting  the  seed,  cutting  the  grain  with  a sickle,  and 
beating  out  the  kernels  with  a hand  device  or  with  animals,  accordmg 
to  the  ancient  system  described  in  the  Bible. 

The  Americans  were  pioneers  in  introducing  modern  agricultural 
machinery  into  Bulgaria  through  their  agencies  established  in  Varna. 

‘ V The  people,  particularly  those  in  north  Bulgaria,  still  hold  American- 
made  unplements  in  high  esteem.  But  the  necessity  of  disposmg  of 
Bulgaria’s  large  reserves  of  tobacco  has  led  to  negotiating  the  sale 
of  tobacco  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  return  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Bulgaria,  in  1927,  purchased  agricultural  machines  and  implements 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  the  value  of  35,000,000  leva  ($252,000). 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  58  the  principal  purchases  of  mrm 
machinery  during  1921—1925  consisted  of  plows  followed  by  threshmg 

machines. 


Table  58. — Agricultural  machinery:  Value  of  imports,  average  1921-1925 


Item 

Value 

Leva 

23. 920.000 

22.620.000 

13. 420. 000 

12. 920.000 

9. 620. 000 

6. 980. 000 

1.940.000 

Dollars  ^ 
181,792 
171,912 
101,992 
98. 192 
73, 112 
53,048 
14, 744 

ScyLhtjb,  isiukJes,  iioes,  lorKS,  raKes, 

91. 420, 000 

694,792 

Averaged  from  total  5 years  given  m excerpt  from  Annual  Report  upon  Commerce  and  Industries  for 
1926,  from  Consul  Stuart  Lupton,  Soflja,  Bulgaria,  Mar.  24,  1927. 

1 Average  value  of  the  lev  during  1921-1925  was  about  0.76  cent. 


There  is  little  prospect  of  any  considerable  extension  in  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery  or  of  a radical  change  in  the  present  system  of 
agriculture  in  Bulgaria  unless  the  holdings  of  the  peasants  are  con- 
solidated into  fields  of  larger  size.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  a large  percentage  of  the  villagers  before  steps 
toward  consolidation  can  be  taken.  Many  of  the  peasants  are  passion- 
ately attached  to  their  particular  plots  of  land.  Although  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  larger  unit  fields,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  consoUdation  of  each  peasant’s  scattered  parcels  of  land 

are  almost  insurmountable.  , 

The  Bulgarians  are  an  intelhgent  and  energetic  race  who  work 
hard.  The  men  rather  than  the  women,  as  is  the  case  in  some  countries 


4 


« These  are  probably  plows  with  iron  shares.  In  1920  the  number  of  plows  of  modem  type  was  pla^ 
at  InTddltion  t^  449,000  oralas-that  is.  plows  of  the  primitive  wooden  type  with  a 

V-shaped  piece  of  iron  at  the  tip. 
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of  eastern  Europe,  do  the  heavy  field  work.  The  size  of  the  farm  is 
so  small  that  most  households  are  organized  on  very  frugal  lines  and 
family  life  is  reduced  to  simplest  proportions.  Almost  every  farm 
familv  has  a few  sheep  and  pigs;  most  have  a cow  or  two,  and  the 
more\vell-to-do  have  a horse.  Practically  everything  that  is  found 
in  the  house,  including  clothing  and  furniture,  is  made  at  home  or 

in  the  neighborhood.  _ , , r.  j-j  * 

The  Bulgars,  unlike  the  Rumamans  and  the  berbians,  did  not 

submit  to  the  regime  of  a corn-meal^  diet  imposed  by  the  Turks 
upon  most  of  the  peoples  they  reduced  to  serfdom.  Instead  they 
retained  their  wheat-and-rye-eating  customs,  developed  in  south- 
eastern Russia  before  their  migration  from  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
As  a result,  the  Bulgarian  peasant  produces  wheat  and  rye  for  his 
owm  consumption.  His  basic  articles  of  diet  are  wheat  or  rye  bread 
and  milk  from  cows,  water  buffaloes,  sheep  or  goats  that  has  been 
soured  by  a special  process.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  con- 
sumed as  food  in  Bulgaria  is  equivalent  to  the  total  cereal  diet  of 
about  70.1  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  com  consumed  as  human 
food  is  equivalent  to  the  total  cereal  diet  of  27.1  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  the  remaining  2.8  per  cent  represents  the  total  con- 
sumption of  barley  and  oats  as  human^  food.^  Tliis  is  just  the 
reverse  of  conditions  in  Runiania,  in  which  country  the  corn  con- 
sumed is  equivalent  to  the  total  cereal  diet  of  77.9  per  cent  of  the 
population,  whereas  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  consumed  is 
equivalent  to  the  cepeal  diet  of  22.1  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  Bulgaria  the  peasants  are  in  the  habit  of  seeding  a certam  pro- 
portion of  their  land  to  wheat  and  rye  for  their  own  food  supply, 
consequently  the  export  of  wheat  and  rye  consists  largely  of  the 
surplus  which  exists  after  the  food  and  seed  requirements  have  been 
provided.  The  Rumanian  peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  seed  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  their  lands  to  corn  for  food,^  whereas  the  seeding 
of  wheat  is  of  secondary  consideration,  depending^  upon  the  need  of 
cash  for  taxes  and  the’^need  for  obtaining  the  bare  necessities  mci- 

dental  to  their  primitive  existence. 

Most  Bulgarian  farms  are  so  small  that  they  are  barely  self-sup- 
porting. If  there  are  any  marketable  surpluses,  they  consist  of  a few 
eggs,  a little  cheese  or  wool,  a few  chickens,  a pig  or  two,  and  an 
occasional  larger  animal.  The  larger  farms  market  cereals  in  addi- 
tion to  animal  products.  The  cereal  surplus  ranges  from  1 to 
perhaps  10  sacks  of  grain.  Formerly  a few  of  the  rich  peasants 
produced  considerable  surpluses  of  wheat  or  corn,  but  since  the 
land  reform  this  type  of  farmer  has  disappeared  and  grain  is  now 
marketed  only  in  small  lots.  Surplus  grain  is  sold  in  a near-b^ 
market  town  to  a small  buyer  who  has  no  grain-handling  equipment 
except  a shed  with  a clay  floor,  a wooden  shovel  or  two,  a large  hand 
sieve  with  wliich  to  sift  out  dirt,  and  brooms.  Only  wealthy  mer- 
chants have  so  modern  a machine  as  a hand-power  fanning  mill. 

« Corn  is  commonly  known  as  Turkish  grain  in  the  Balkans  except  in  Bulgaria,  where  it  is  called 

“tzarevitza’*  (the  tzar  of  grains).  , . * mi* 

♦3  The  food  ration  of  the  Bulgarians  varies  greatly  m different  parts  of  the  country.  The  late  chief  of  the 
Bulgarian  statistical  service,  Kiril  Popoff,  has  made  a specifU  study  of  the  food  consumption  m Bulgaria, 
which  shows,  for  example,  that  in  Samokov  90  per  cent  of  the  population  eat  only  rye,  5 per  cent  eat  wheat 
and  rve  and  5 per  cent  eat  wheat  and  corn.  In  Kazanlik  the  cereal  consumption  is  45  i>er  cent  wheiit. 
25  per  cent  cornT  25  per  cent  rye,  and  5 per  cent  barley.  In  northwest  Bulgaria,  where  the  population  is 
largely  of  Wallachian  origin,  in  the  district  of  Lom  the  cereal  consumption  is  70  per  cent  corn,  10  per  cent 
wh^t,  and  20  per  cent  mi.xed  corn  and  wheat.  Doctor  Popoil  has  in  this  way  worked  out  the  cereal  ratio 
for  each  Province  in  the  Kingdom. 
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The  small  buyer  purchases  a sack  or  two  from  this  peasant  and  a 
few  sacks  from  that  peasant  imtil  he  has  accumulated  10  metric 
tons,  or  one  carload.'^  This  he  hauls,  in  sacks,  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station,  where  it  is  officially  sampled  and  turned  over  to  the 
Government  transportation  agent.  The  grain  is  sold  upon  the  basis 
of  this  sample  and  is  finally  consigned  to  a port  or  milling  center. 
There  are  no  elevators  either  in  the  country  or  at  the  ports.  AH 
grain  is  handled  in  sacks  and  by  hand. 


PRE-WAR  CEREAL  EXPORTS 

During  the  25-year  period  before  the  World  War  there  had  been 
a tendency  toward  a decrease  in  the  exportation  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  and  a defimte  increase 
in  the  corn  and  rye  exports,  as  indicated  in  Table  59. 

* k 

Table  59. — Cereals:  Ex-ports  from  Bulgaria,  averages  for  specified  periods,  1886- 

1910  {25,  p.  177) 


[In  thousand  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Cereal 

Average 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 

, 1906-1910 

Bread  cereals: 

10, 801 
1,618 

11,008 

1,374 

8,224 

1,666 

rPrtfrtl  . - 

12,419 

12, 382 

9,880 

1, 169 
363 
4,253 
22 

2,245 

1,276 

5,681 

179 

1,975 

1,165 

6,019 

182 

A/lillaf  - 

This  decrease  in  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  had  been  accom- 
panied, at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  by  an  mcrease 
in  the  area  seeded  to  wheat,  thus  indicatmg  a trend  toward  mcreased 
wheat  consumption  within  Bulgaria  itself. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  export  wheat  originates  in  a well- 
defined  region  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  River,  on  the  plains 
and  valleys  near  the  port  of  Varna  in  north  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  on 
the  Black  Sea  plain  near  the  port  of  Burgas  in  south  Bulgaria.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  the  areas  of  surplus  and  of  deficit  are 
rather  evenly  balanced.  Any  surplus  in  one  district  is  as  a rule 
absorbed  by  a neighboring  deficit  district.  Wheat  and  rye  are  pro- 
duced, to  some  extent,  in  every  part  of  Bulgaria,  but  the  mountmn- 
ous  country  in  the  center  and  southwest  of  the  Kingdom  are  deficit 
areas.  In  the  mountain  districts  the  population  engages  chiefly  in 
fruit  growing,  wine  maldng,  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  in  the  lumber 
industry,  in  mining,  and  to  a very  minor  extent  in  manufacturing. 

Sofija,  the  capital  citv,  has  a population  of  154,000  and  is  located 
in  a valley,  which  produces  a surplus  of  agricultural  products  shghtiy 
above  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  but  not  enough  to  fully 
supply  the  city  itself.  The  capital  is  provisioned  by  shipments  of 

« 1 carload  equals  22,046  pounds. 
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cereals,  animals  for  slaughter,  and  other  products  from  the  north 
and  east. 

In  La  Bulgarie  Economique,  Popoff  (25)  gives  the  average  exporta- 
tion of  cereals  from  each  of  the  geographical  regions  in  Bulgaria  diuing 
the  period  1897-1910.  (Table  60.) 


Table  60. — Cereah:  Exports  from  Bulgaria  by  geographical  regions,  average, 

1897-1910  {25,  p.  178) 

[In  thousand  bushels — i,  e.,  000  omitted] 


Cereal 

North 

North- 
west 1 

South- 

west 

South 

5,011 

1,668 

25 

3,791 

1,004 

344 

1 

284 

1,323 

626 

1 

259 

816 

32 

4 

383 

3, 788 

1, 836 

75 

485 

1 Now  included  in  north  Bulgaria. 


The  chief  surplus-producing  district  since  the  World  War  is  the 
district  of  north  Bulgaria,  which,  together  vutli  the  former  district 
of  the  northwest,  lies  along  the  Danube  River  opposite  the  chief 
siu-plus-producing  district  in  Rumania.  Some  of  the  sm-plus  grain 
of  this  district  is  shipped  by  rail  south  to  the  mountain  counties  and 
to  Sofija  and  other  cities.  The  export  grain  is  sacked  and  shipped  on 
barges  either  up  the  Danube  to  central  Europe  or  dovm  the  river  to 
Russe,  thence  usually  by  rail  to  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Varna.  Some 
grain  continues  down  the  river  to  Galati  or  Braila  in  Rumania 
whence  it  goes  by  steamer  to  western  Europe. 

In  recent  years  the  southern  Black  Sea  port  of  Burgas  has  been 
growing  at  the  expense  of  Varna  in  the  north,  which,  having  lost  the 
possibility  of  handling  the  surplus  grain  formerly  produced  in  the 
territories  ceded  to  Rumania,  is  losing  its  significance  as  an  export 
center. 

A project  to  equip  Bulgaria  with  a system  of  elevators  for  handling 
its  entire  grain  trade  has  been  discussed,  but  no  practical  develop- 
ment has  resulted. 

The  decrease  in  cereal  acreage  (that  is,  the  loss  of  lands  that  were 
normally  devoted  to  cereals)  and  the  consequent  loss  to  Bulgarian 
foreign  trade  of  the  large  exportable  sur])luses  of  cereals  that  were 
formerly  available  from  these  lands,  placed  the  country  in  an  even 
more  precarious  position,  as  regards  balancing  international  trade, 
than  was  the  case  before  the  World  War.  Even  before  the  World 
War,  since  1907,^®  Bulgaria  had  had  an  adverse  trade  ba^nce  that 
had  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans.  It 
was  only  by  this  means  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  lev  could  be 
maintained  at  par.  Immediately  following  the  World  War,  it  was 
impossible  for  Bulgaria  to  obtain  a foreign  loan  so  that,  when  sur- 
pluses of  cereals  for  export  aid  not  materialize  and  importations  of 
necessities  built  up  an  unfavorable  trade  balance,  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  the  lev  depreciated  in  value. 

Internal  conditions  were  such  that  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
peasants  had  been  reduced  to  almost  negligible  proportions.  In 

« Importation  of  war  materials  was  largely  responsible  for  this  adverse  trade  balance. 
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the  hope  of  realizing  an  income  from  the  exportation  of  cereals,  which 
had  constituted  the  chief  source  of  the  coimtry’s  revenue  before  the 
World.  War,  the  Government  estabhshed  a State  grain-exporting 
monopoly.  The  low  price  that  the  monopoly  paid  for  grain  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  agricultural  acreages  and  there  was  a tendency, 
on  the  part  of  peasants,  to  withhold  from  the  market  much  of  the 
grain  that  was  produced. 

The  interallied  commission  arrived  in  Sofija,  in  February,  1921,  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  country,  in  order  to  iusure  the 
pavment  of  reparations.  One-of  the  first  acts  of  the  commission  was 
to  "abolish  the  grain-export  monopoly.  This  was  followed  by  the 
imposition  of  export  duties.  Although  the  export  duties  that  had 
been  placed  upon  cereals  and  other  products  were  heavy,  export 
continued,  and  by  the  end  of  1922  the  international  trade  balance 
was  favorable  to  Bulgaria  for  the  first  time  since  1907  (except  the 
abnormal  World  War  years  1915-1917). 

When  the  total  values  of  commodities  exported  in  1922  are  com- 
pared with  those  exported  in  1912  (Table  61),  it  is  found  that  a marked 
change  is  to  be  noted  m the  position  of  relative  importance  that  they 
occupy. 


Table  61. — Value  of  principal  exports  from  Bulgaria  during  1912  compared  with 

1922  and  1925  (8,  Ann.  4,  V-  HO;  17,  p.  269) 


[In  thousands— i.  6.,  000  omitted) 


Item 

1912* 

Leva 

Dollars 

Wheat - 

44, 69^ 

8,627 

Corn 

39,884 

7,698 

Eggs — 

14, 261 

2,752 

Rose  oil 

11,621 

2,243 

Wheat  flour 

9, 135 

1,763 

Rye 

7,398 

1,428 

708 

Livestock 

3,668 

Colza 

3, 176 

613 

Barley 

2,642 

510 

Cheese.. 

2,172 

419 

Hay  and  feed.. 

1,951 

377 

llaricots 

1,638 

316 

Tobacco  (un- 
manufac- 
tured). 

1,431 

276 

Cocoons 

1.420 

274 

Item 

1922  > 

Leva 

Dollars 

Tobacco  (un- 
man U'fac- 
tured). 

1, 168, 870 

8,065 

Wheat 

855, 887 

5.906 

Eggs 

483,396 

3,335 

2,257 

Com... 

327,080 

Wheat  flour 

199,534 

1, 377 

Haricots — 

181,867 

1,255 

Barley. 

172,364 

1, 189 
795 

Cocoons 

115,208 

Livestock 

97,577 

673 

Cheese 

91,978 

635 

Rye 

72,614 

501 

Rose  oil 

63,112 

435 

Hay  and  feed.. 

9,706 

67 

Colza 

136 

1 

Item 

1925* 

Tobacco  (un- 

Leva 

% 239, 023 

Dollars 

16,383 

manufac- 

tured). 

Eggs 

738,439 

5,403 

Corn 

638,901 

4,675 

Livestock 

356,906 

2,611 

Wheat 

279, 910 

2,048 

Wheat  flour— 

223,280 

1,634 

Cocoons 

209, 557 

1,533 

Barley 

105, 443 

772 

Rose  oil 

88,732 

649 

Haricots. 

70,443 

515 

Hay  and  feed. 

38,832 

284 

Colza 

22,963 

168 

Cheese.- 

6,757 

49 

Rye. 

4,155 

30 

I Value  of  the  lev  at  par,  19.3  cents. 

* Average  yearly  value  of  the  lev,  1922,  0.69  cent. 

* Average  yearly  value,  of  the  lev,  1925,  0.7317  cent. 

SHIFT  FROM  WHEAT  TO  TOBACCO  EXPORT 

In  1912  wheat  was  the  article  of  greatest  value  to  the  export  trade 
of  Bulgaria,  whereas  tobacco  was  relatively  unimportant.  In  1^22 
the  value  of  the  tobacco  exported  superseded  that  of  wheat,  and 
tobacco  has  continued  to  be  the  article  of  highest  export  value  up  to 

the  time  of  writing  this  bulletm.  . , , i.  c * 

■ Bulgaria  succeeded  in  balancing  the  national  budget  for  tl^ 
time  since  1916  during  the  financial  year  1924— 25.  This  was  effected 
only  by  the  practice  of  strictest  economies.  Among  other  means  of 
restricting  expenditures  for  public  works  a system  of  conscript  pubhc 
labor  was  put  into  force,  by  which  each  male  citizen  was  obliged  to 
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contribute  his  services  free  to  the  State  for  a certain  period.  Much 
needed  improvements  in  roads,  bridges,  and  buildings  have  been  made 
by  this  means  and  new  construction  has  been  undertaken.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  prohibitions  against  the  importation  of  any 
articles  except  those  of  strictest  utility,  the  balance  of  trade,  which 
had  been  favorable  to  Bulgaria  in  1922  and  1923,  becanie  unfavorable 
in  both  the  years  1924  and  1925.  This  resulted  in  further  depressmg 
the  already  unfavorable  situation. 

AGRICULTURE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY 

There  are  deposits  of  coal  and  other  minerals  as  well  as  extensive 
forests  in  Bulgaria,  but  these  have  not  been  exploited  to  any  great 
extent.  The  industries  of  the  country  are  for  the  most  part  dnectly 
dependent  upon  agriculture  and  animal  industry  for  their  raw  ma- 
terials. For  these  reasons,  field-crop  production  and  livestock  pro- 
duction are  the  mainsprings  of  Bulgarian  economic  life.  The  phys- 
ical adaptability  of  the  country  to  the  pumuit  of  agriculture  is  thus 
of  first  importance.  (Table  62.) 


Table  62  — Value  of  industrial  'production  in  Bulgaria,  1909  and  1921  {8,  Ann.  17, 

pp.  169-171) 


Industry 

1909 

1921 

Agricultural:  , . 

Flour  milling,  sugar,  brewing,  distilling,  etc 

Leva 

40, 480, 644 
17, 445, 262 
4, 538, 689 

Dollars  ^ 
7,812,764 
3,366,935 
875,967 

Lera^ 
65,873, 789 
12, 663,866 
3, 677, 091 

Dollars  1 
12, 713,641 
2,444, 126 
709, 679 

Total — 

62,464, 595 

, 12, 055, 666 

82, 214, 746 

15,867,446 

Semiagricul  tural : 

Chemicals,  soap,  rose  oil,  etc 

Nonagricultural: 

2,463,428 

476,442 

3, 142, 527  ' 

606,508 

1, 406, 108 
2,146,624 
1,792,062 
2, 698, 962 
460, 941 
928, 139 

271, 379 
414,298 
345,868 
620,900 
88, 962 
179, 131 

2,713,499 
2,744,605 
3, 900, 830 
1, 823,209 
728, 951 
79,043 

523, 706 
529,708 
752,860 
351, 879 
140,688 
15,255 

Electrical  energy  production 

Tot£d 

■ 9, 432,  m 

1,820,  538 

11,990,137 

2,314,096 

74,360,859 

14,351,646 

4 

97,347,410 

A 

18,788,050 

1 Value  of  the  lev  at  par,  19.3  cents.  * Gold  16’^a. 


MILITARY  AGRONOMS  ^ 

During  the  war  the  agriculture  of  Bulgaria  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  so-called  “military  agronoms,”  whose  duties  consisted  in 
mobilizing  every  resource  of  man  and  animal  power  and  machinery, 
in  order  to  maintain  food  production  at  the  highest  possible  level.  In 
most  other  countries  the  agriculture  was  demoralized  by  calling  too 
large  a proportion  of  the  man  power  into  military  service.  In  Bul- 
garia men  were  called  from  the  military  camps^  to  perform  the  nec- 
essary work  of  plowing,  seeding,  and  harvesting.  This  sustained 
effort  in  Bulgaria,  to  maintain  the  food  supply  at  a level  of 
national  self-sufficiency,  resulted  in  a stabilization  of  agricultural 
production  in  those  portions  of  the  country  not  afi’ected  by  territorial 
changes.  Even  when  the  statistics  pertaining  to  agricultural  areas 
and  production  in  the  newly  acquired  territories  are  included  with 
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those  of  residual  Bulgaria,  no  such  radical  differences  between  pre- 
war and  postwar  condition  of  cereals  are  found  as  was  the  case  in 
Rumania,  Austria,  or  many  other  succession  States. 

FERTILIZERS 

There  is  no  record  of  the  sale  or  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians  utilize  the  natural  manure  obtained  from 
their  animal  industry.  In  1910  the  value  placed  upon  animal  manure 
was  nearly  $5,000,000.  (See  Table  81  for  details.) 

BULGARIAN  REFUGEES 

During  the  almost  continuous  fighting,  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  Balkan  War  in  1912  to  the  end  of  the  World  War  in  1918,  and 
throughout  the  postwar  period  until  1925,  a total  of  221,191  refugees 
have  arrived  and  remained  within  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria.  These 
refugees  include  Bulgarians  and  Armenians  from  Turkish  territories 
and  Russians  expatriated  during  the  Bolshevik  regime.  About  36 
per  cent  of  these  refugees  were  believed,  in  1925,  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute and  20  per  cent  had  means  of  subsistence  for  only  a few  months, 
17  per  cent  had  acquired  a house,  and  27  per  cent  had  a house  and 
some  implements.  The  economic  disposition  of  these  refugees  was 
too  great  a problem  for  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  settle  with  its 
own  resources  and  on  May  3,  1925,  formal  application  was  made  to 
the  League  of  Nations  for  assistance. 

It  was  estimated  that  50,000  leva*®  ($366)  were  required  to  cover 
the  provision  of  a house,  an  ox  or  a cow,  one-half  use  of  a plow  and 
a cart,  and  one-fourth  use  of  a harrow,  minor  implements,  seed,  and 
subsistence  for  eight  or  nine  months.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  30,180  families  on  the  land  and  5,000  families  in  town. 
The  standard  allowance  of  farm  land  is  5 hectares  (12.3  acres)  per 
family.  However,  10  per  cent  of  the  families  -will  be  settled  in  the 
regions  of  intensive  farming  (vineyards,  tobacco,  orchards,  silk- 
worms, etc.)  where  only  half  that  acreage  vdll  be  required.  The 
total  land  required  has  been  estimated  at  326,172  acres  of  which 
88,956  acres  must  be  deforested  and  98,840  acres  must  be  draiued. 

This  project,  when  completed,  will  put  60,000  heads  of  famihes 
into  productive  employment. 

COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  were  310  cooperative  organizations  reported  to  have  been 
affiliated  with  the  Central  Cooperative  Bank  of  Bulgaria  in  1925. 
Of  this  number,  11  were  agricultural,  88  engaged  in  production, 
73  handled  products  of  consumption,  7 were  for  purchase  and  sale, 
3 were  unions  of  various  cooperative  organizations,  15  v'ere  not 
classified,  and  113  were  cooperative  banks. 

One  of  the  best-organized  group  of  cooperatives  is  the  Central 
Union  of  the  Cooperative  Societies  of  Tobacco  Planters,  chartered 
in  1925.  There  are  29  cooperative  societies  comprising  the  union 
with  a total  membership  of  about  24,000  and  a combined  capital  of 
3,000,000  leva*^  or  $21,951. 

The  average  value  of  the  lev  in  1925  was  equivalent  to  0.7317  cent. 

See  footnote  46. 

44874^—29 7 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

The  first  line  of  railroad,  about  129  miles  in  length,  was  built  from 
Russe  on  the  Danube  to  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea  in  1868.  The 
Bulgarian  section  of  Vienna-Constantinople  Railway  through  Sohja 
was  built  between  1873  and  1888.  In  1890  the  port  of  Burgas  was 
connected  with  Sofija  by  way  of  Jambol  and  nme  years  later  Varna 
was  connected  with  Sofija  by  a railway  through  north  Bulgaria  to 
Shumen.  In  1912,  north  and  south  Bulgaria  were  united  by  a rail- 
way from  Gorna-Orjechovica  to  Stara  Zagora.  In  all  there  were  1,730 
miles  of  standard  and  narrow  gauge  railways  in  operation  in  Bulgaria 
in  1927  or  4.3  miles  for  each  100  square  miles  of  area  and  there  were 

627  miles  of  railways  under  construction.  .,,^00 

At  the  end  of  1925  there  were  4,397  miles  of  State  roads  wuth  538 
miles  under  construction.  There  were  3,483  miles  of  country  roads 
with  3,035  miles  under  construction.  Total  of  wagon  roads  was  ^ 
7,880  miles  or  19.8  miles  per  100  square  miles  of  area. 

The  Danube  River  flowing  along  the  northern  frontier  ot  Bul- 
garia offers  cheap  water  transportation  through  nine  river  ports, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Lorn,  Vidin,  and  Russe.  The  capacity  of  these 
ports  is  limited  and  their  equipment  primitive.  The  major  part  of 
the  Bulgarian  shipments  of  grain,  via  the  Danube,  are  transferred  to 
rail  at  Russe  for  export  through  the  port  of  Varna,  although  some 
grain  continues  down  the  river  to  Braila,  in  Rumama,  for  reexport  to 

western  Europe.  , , ^ , , • , i j 

There  are  eight  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  of  which  only  Varna  and 

Burgas  are  important.  Burgas  is  gradually  becoming  the  major  port 
of  Bulgaria. 

RELATIVE  STATUS  OF  FIELD  CROPS  AND  LIVESTOCKS  ^ 

The  latest  official  census  of  livestock  was  taken  in  1920.  At  this 
time  the  numbers  of  horses  were  398,000  or  93.6  per  cent  of  the  Pye^ 
war  estimated  number.  In  similar  comparison,  cattle  were  111.9 
per  cent,  sheep  104  per  cent,  and  swine  199.6  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  1921  the  acreage  of  wheat  had  regained 
93.6  per  cent  of  its  1909-1912  average,  rye  84.9  per  cent,  barley 
102.5  per  cent,  oats  79.4  per  cent,  corn  95.1  per  cent,  potatoes  181.8 

per  cent,  and  sugar  beets  83.3  per  cent. 

These  data  indicate  that  during  the  World  War  and  the  succeedmg 
vears  up  to  1921,  at  least,  there  was  a tendency  among  Bulganan 
peasants  to  maintain  livestock  more  nearly  at  the  pre-war  level  than 
was  the  case  with  reference  to  field  crops. 

CEREALS 

If  unproductive  land,  forests,  and  fallow  land  be  deducted  from 
the  total  area  of  Bulgaria  (present  boundary),  and  the  percentage  of 
the  productive  land  under  each  crop  is  determined,  it  win  be  found 
that  in  1924  two  groups  of  farm  crops  are  throwm  into  sharp  rebel. 
Cereals  occupied  55.6  per  cent  of  the  productive  land  in  that  year 
(Table  53),  forage  plants,  including  natural  grasses  36.7  per  cent, 

and  all  other  crops  occupied  7.7  per  cent. 

Similarly,  the  pre-war  situation  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
was:  Cereals  59.7  per  cent,  grass  and  forage  34.6  per  cent,  and  other 

crops  5.7  per  cent.  ^ 
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Changes  in  territory  and  in  the  economic  situation  resulted  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  the  land  under  cereals,  and  more 
land  under  gr^s  and  other  crops,  in  the  present  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
in  1924,  than  in  the  old  Kingdom  before  the  Balkan  War  (1912). 

Considering  the  five  chief  cereals  alone,  there  were,  before  the 
Balkan  War,  an  average  of  5,886,000  acres  under  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  corn,  in  the  old  Kingdom,  as  contrasted  with  5,357,000 
acres  in  the  territories  now  comprising  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Bidgaria.  In  1921  the  cereal  acreage  had  decreased  to  4,975,000 
acres;  but  there  has  been  a steady,  yearly  increase  until,  by  1926, 
not  only  had  the  area  under  the  five  chief  cereals  recovered  its  former 
acreage  but  was  25,000  acres  above  the  estimated  pre-war  average. 
(Table  63.)  - 


V 


Table  63.  Cereals,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets:  Area  seeded  in  Bulgaria,  present 
boundaries,  average  1909-1912,  1921-1925,  and  annual,  1921-1926 


Year 


Acreage: 

Average— 

1909-1912. 

1921-1925. 


1921 

1922..  

1923_ 

1924 

1925..  

1926 

Percentage  of  total  chief  ce- 
reals— 

Average— 

1909-1912 

1921-1925- 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Five  chief  cereals 


Bread  cereals 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Total 

Pota- 

toes 

Sugar 

beets 

Wheat 

1 Rye 

Total 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IjOOO 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

2,385 

549 

2,394 

511 

417 

1. 495 

5,357 

11 

^36 

2,358 

440 

2,798 

535 

357 

1,427 

5,117 

23 

34 

2,233 

466 

2,699 

524, 

331 

1, 421 

4, 975 

20 

30 

2,226 

442 

2,668 

534 

352 

1. 313 

4,867 

20 

25 

2,303 

425 

2,728 

544 

370 

1,364 

5,006 

24 

50 

2,492 

413 

2,905 

529 

376 

1,505 

5,315 

24 

64 

2,537 

453 

2,990 

544 

354 

1, 531 

5,419 

27 

3 

2,  587 

460 

3, 047 

546 

319 

1,470 

5,382 

24 

49 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  ce  nt 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

44.5 

10.3 

54.8 

9.5 

7.8 

27.9 

100.0 

46.1 

8.6 

54.7 

10.4 

7.0 

27.9 

100.0 

44.9 

9.4 

54.3 

10.5 

6.6 

28.6 

100.0  ' 

45.7 

9.1 

54.8 

11.0 

7.2 

27.0 

100.0  1 

46.0 

8.5 

54.5 

10.9 

7.4 

27.2 

100.0 

46.9 

7.8 

54.7 

9.9 

7.1 

28.3 

100.0 

46.8 

8.4 

55.2 

10.0 

6.5 

28.3 

100.0  ■ 

48.1 

8.5 

56.6 

10.2 

5.9 

27.3 

100.0  1 

1 

For  sources  see  tables  on  separate  commodities  in  following  text. 
* For  1914  only.  Other  years  not  significant. 


A comparison  of  the  average  acreages  estimated  to  have  been 
seeded  in  1909-1912  with  those  for  the  5-year  period  ended  1925, 
shows  that  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  rate  at  which  cereals 
are  seeded  in  Bulgaria  except  for  the  shift  from  rye  to  wheat.  The 
rate  of  planting  com  has  remained  unchanged,  and  the  differences 
in  barley  and  oats  are  no  more  than  those  to  be  expected  from  sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 

In  Rumania,  the  1921-1925  average  show’s  a decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bread  cereals,  wheat  and  rye,  whereas,  in  Bulgaria,  there 
has  been  no  such  change,  when  the  areas  of  the  tw’O  cere^s  are  con- 
sidered together. 

Production  of  cereals  in  Bulgaria  has  fluctuated  somewhat  from 
year  to  year,  responding  to  changes  of  acreage  and  the  fluctuations 
of  the  climate.  Comparing  the  1921-1925  averages  with  those  of 
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1909-1912,  it  is  noted  that  the  acreages  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
corn  during  the  latter  period  were  somewhat  below  those  during  the 
former,  whereas  barley  was  somewhat  higher. 

As  indicated  in  Table  64,  the  reduction  in  the  average  production 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  corn,  shown  by  a comparison  of  these  two 
periods,  was  about  proportional  to  the  differences  in  acreage. 

During  the  seasons  1923,  1924,  and  1925  production  of  the  seven 
most  important  field  crops  in  the  territories  comprising  the  present 
Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  greater  than  in  these  same  territories 
before  the  World  War. 

Table  64. — Cereals,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets:  Production  in  Bulgaria,  present 
boundaries,  average  1909-1912,  1921-1925,  and  annual,  1921-1926 


[On  thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Five  chief  cereals 

Pota- 

toes 

Sugar 

beets 

Bread  cereals 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Total 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

Average: 

1909-1912._ 

1921-1925 

Bushels 
36, 308 
35, 501 

Bushels 
8, 318 
6. 720 

Bushels 
44,  626 
42,  221 

BusheUi 

10,069 

10,642 

Bushels 
8, 679 
8,318 

Bushels 
25, 487 
22,328 

Bushels 
88, 861 
83,509 

Bushels 
654 
1, 571 

Short 

tons 

1210 

222 

1921 - 

1922_. 

1923.. - 

1024 

1925. - 

1926___ - 

29, 239 
37, 704 
36,223 
24,698 
49, 643 
41,064 

6, 095 
7, 453 
6, 862 
4, 303 
8,889 
8,008 

35, 334 
45, 157 
43.085 
29, 001 
58, 632 
49, 072 

8, 489 
11, 941 
11,063 
7,067 
14, 652 
11,969 

6,657 
9,144 
9, 188 
6, 371 
10,228 
7, 413 

16, 380 
15, 479 
26,866 
24, 756 
28, 158 
29,018 

66,860 
81,  721 
90,202 
67, 195 
111,  570 
97, 472 

1,040 
1, 360 
1,220 
1, 819 
2,418 
1,811 

129 

166 

352 

446 

18 

331 

For  sources  see  tables  on  separate  commodities  in  following  text. 
I For  1914  only.  Other  years  not  significant. 


The  yields  of  cereals  per  acre  in  Bulgaria  during  1921-1925  as 
indicated  in  Table  65,  averaged  nearly  the  same  as  during  1909-1912, 
varying  no  more  than  0.2  bushel,  excep)t  in  the  case  of  oats  which 
ranged  2.5  bushels  above  normal  and  of  corn  which  dropped  to  1.4 
bushels  below  normal.  Contrast  this  with  the  conditions  m Rumania. 
When  the  1921-1925  average  yields  per  acre  are  compared  with  those 
of  1909-1913  they  show  a decrease  of  4.2  bushels  per  acre  in  the  case 
of  bread  cereals,  5.8  bushels  for  barley,  8.8  bushels  for  oats,  and  3.9 
bushels  per  acre  for  corn.  Although  seasonal  climatic  conditions 
had  an  influence,  the  falling  off  in  yield  in  Rumania  was  largely  a con- 
sequence of  the  changes  from  large-estate  to  peasant  farming,  follow- 
ing the  land  reform.  _ , • , i t 

There  had  been  a land  reform,  also,  in  Bulgana,  but  the  effects  of 

this  reform  are  not  markedly  noticeable  either  as  to  the  manner  m 
wliich  field  crops  have  been  seeded  or  as  to  jdeld. 

The  territories  comprised  vdthin  the  present  confines  of  Bulgana 
produced  more  cereals  in  each  of  the  years  1923,  1925,  and  1926 
than  these  same  areas  produced,  on  the  average,  before  the  World 
War.  However,  when  total  production  is  dmded  by  the  total  popu- 
lation for  the  pre-war  and  post-war  periods,  it  is  found  that  only,  in 
1925,  did  the  per  capita  production  exceed  the  average  production 
per  inhabitant  during  1909-1912. 
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Table  65. — CerealSj  potatoes  and  sugar  beets:  Yields  per  acre  in  Bulgaria,  present 
boundaries,  average  1909-1912,  1921—1925,  and  annual,  1921—1926 


Five  chief  cereals 

Year 

Bread  cereals 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Total 

Pota- 

toes 

Sugar 

beets 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

Average: 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Short 

tons 

1909-1912 

16.2 

15.2 

15.2 

19.7 

20.8 

17.0 

16.6 

59.5 

15.8 

1921-1925 

15.1 

15.3 

15.1 

19.9 

23.3 

16.6 

16.3 

68.3 

6.5 

1921..  

13.1 

13.1 

13.1 

16.2 

20.1 

11.5 

13.4 

52.0 

4.3 

1922 

16.9 

16.9 

16.9 

22.4 

26.0 

11,8 

16.8 

68.0 

6.6 

1923 

15.7 

16.1 

15.8 

20.3 

24.8 

19.7 

18.0 

50.8 

7.0 

1924 

9.9 

10.4 

10.0 

13.4 

16.9 

16.4 

12.6 

75.8 

7.0 

1925.. 

19.6 

19.6 

19.6 

26.9 

28.9 

18.4 

20.6 

89.6 

6.0 

1926... 

15.9 

17.4 

16.1 

21.9 

23.2 

19.7 

18.1 

75.5 

6.8 

For  acreage,  total  production,  and  sources  see  table  on  separate  commodities  in  following  text. 

1 1914  only. 

During  the  5-year  penod  ended  1912,  Bulgaria  (present  boundaries) 
produced  2,038  bushels  of  cereals  for  each  100  inhabitants.  During 
1925,  production  reached  2,185.2  bushels,  an  increase  of  1.47  bushels 
per  capita.  (Table  66.)  In  1926,  total  production  had  fallen  off 
to  1,891.5  bushels  per  100  inhabitants  and  during  the  5-year  period 
ended  1925  annual  production  has  averaged  only  1,666.6  bushels  per 
100  inhabitants,  a drop  of  371.4  bushels  below  the  pre-war  average. 
Comparing  conditions  within  present  boundaries  with  those  of  the 
old  Kingdom,  the  production  per  100  inhabitants  during  1921-1925 
averaged  616.6  bushels  below  the  pre-war  average. 


Table  66. — Cereals,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets:  Acreage  and  production  per  100 
inhabitants  in  Bulgaria,  present  boundaries,  average  1909-1912,  1921-1926,  and 
annual,  1921—1926 


Five  chief  cereals 

( 

Year 

Bread  cereals 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Total 

Pota- 

toes 

Sugar 

beets 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

Acreage: 

Average— 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres  \ 

Acres 

Acres 

1909-1912 

54.7 

12.6 

67.3  ! 

11.7 

9.6 

34.3 

122.9 

0.3 

1921-1926 

47.0 

8.8 

55.8  . 

10.7 

7.1 

28.5 

102.1 

.5 

.7 

1921„_ 

45.4 

9.5 

54.9 

10.7 

6.7 

28.9 

101.2 

,4 

.6 

1922 

44.9 

8.9 

53.8 

10.8 

7.1 

26.4 

98.1 

.4 

.5 

1923... 

45.9 

8.5 

54.4 

10.9 

7.4 

27.2 

99.9 

.6 

LO 

1924.. 

49.3 

8.2 

57.5 

10.4 

7.4 

29.8 

105.1  i 

.5 

L3 

1925 

49.7 

a9 

58.6  ! 

10.6 

6.9 

30.0 

106,1 

.5 

.1 

1926 

50.2 

8.9 

59.1 

10.6 

6.2 

28.5 

1014 

.5 

LO 

Production: 

Average— 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Sftort 

tons 

1909-1912..  i 

832.7 

190.8 

1,023.5 ; 

230.9 

199.1 

584.5 

2,038.0 

15.0 

118 

1921-1925.. 

708.5 

134.1  : 

842.6 

212.4 

166.0 

445.6  1 

1, 666.6 

31.4 

14 

1921... 

594.7 

124.0 

718.7 

172.7 

136.4 

333.2 

1, 360. 0 

21.2 

2.6 

1922 

759.7 

150.2 

909.9 

240.6 

184.2 

311.9 

1, 646.6 
1,800.4 

27.4 

3.3 

1923... 

723.0 

137.0 

860.0 

220.8 

183.4 

536.2 

214 

7.0 

1924 

488.3 

85.1 

573.4 

139.7 

: 126.0 

489.4 

1,328.5 

36.0 

&8 

1925 

972.3 

174.1 

1, 146. 4 

287.0 

200.3 

551.5 

2,185.2 

47.4 

.4 

1926 

796.9 

156.4 

952.3 

] 

232.3 

143. 8 

663.1 

1, 891.5 

35.1 

6.4 

For  population  see  Table  67. 
1 1914  only. 
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This  is  the  crux  of  the  present  export  situation  in  Bulgaria.  The 
territories  ceded  to  Rumania  produced  large  surpluses  of  grain  in 
proximity  to  the  exporting  port  of  Varna.  These  surpluses  have  been 
lost  to  Bulgaria’s  export  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tepitories 
acquired  from  Turkey  are  cereal  deficit  regions  and  require  shipments 
of  grain  from  North  and  South  Bulgaria  which  cuts  down  still  further 
the  export  potentialities  of  the  surplus  districts. 

There  have  been  steady  increases  in  native  population  amounting, 
by  1926,  to  about  800,000  which  includes  221,000  refugees. 

Furthermore,  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  indicates  an  increased 
per  capita  disappearance  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats. 

The  land  reform  in  itself  has  probably  been  wuthout  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  agricultural  production  in  Bulgaria,  but  the  combined 
influences  of  the  other  factors,  summarized  above,  have  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  post-war  exports  from  Bulgaria  (present  boundaries). 

These  exports  have  ranged  far  below  the  normal  pre-war  exports  of  -i, 
the  old  fengdom,  averaging,  during  the  5-year  period  ended  1925, 
about  2,496,000  bushels  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  the  average  of 

11.149.000  bushels  from  the  old  Kingdom  during  1909-1912.  The 
other  cereals  in  similar  comparison  are:  Rye,  199,000  bushels  against 

2.033.000  bushels;  barley,  773,000  bushels  against  2,091,000  bushels; 
oats,  105,000  bushels  against  377,000  bushels;  and  corn  4,298,000 
bushels  against  8,728,000  bushels. 

WHEAT 

In  proportion  to  the  quantity  produced,  the  old  Kingdom  of  Biil- 
garia  was  a considerable  exporter  of  wheat.  The  average  net  expor- 
tation was  11,149,000  bushels,  equivalent  to  33.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  net  production.  In  1913,  Bulgaria  ceded  to  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia  certain  territories  that  on  an  average  produced  a surplus 
of  3,276,000  bushels,  equivalent  to  about  29.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
average  pre-war  wheat  exportation  from  the  old  Kingdom. 

The  newly  acquired  territories  to  the  south  do  not  produce  enough 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  bread  requirements  of  the  local  popiilation, 
resulting  in  a w’heat  deficit.  This  deficit  has  been  estimated  to  have 
averaged  1,477,000  bushels  annually  during  the  4-year  period  ended 
1912. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  territories  on  the  northeast 
and  northwest,  whose  annual  surplus  was  inactically  3,276,000  bush- 
els, and  the  acquisition  of  territories  on  the  south,  whose  annual 
deficit  was  practically  1,477,000  bushels,  the  pre-war  siirplus  produc- 
tion of  Bulgaria,  (present  boundary)  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  approximately  6,396,000  bushels,  equivalent  to  22.3  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  net  production.  When  this  estimated  surplus  is  com- 
pared with  the  average  pre-war  actual  export  from  the  old  Kingdom  of 

11,149,000  bushels  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  catastrophic  effect  that 
the  changes  in  boundaries  has  had  upon  the  export  trade  of  Bulgaria 
and  upon  the  international  financial  standing  of  the  new  Kingdom. 

Comparing  the  pre-war  estimates  of  acreage  for  the  territories  com- 
prising the  present  Bulgarian  State  with  the  post-war  reported  data 
as  indicated  in  Table  67,  it  appears  that  there  was  not  a pronounced 
falling  off  during  the  World  War  in  the  area  under  wheat.  The 
wheat  area  in  1921  was  2,233,000  acres,  or  93.6  per  cent  of  the  1909- 
1912  average. 
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Table  67. — Wheat:  Statistical  balances  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,1921-1925, 

and  annualj  1921-22  to  1926-27 


District  and  year 

Population! 

Acreage 

Seed 

Production 
Gross  Net 

Disappearance 

Statis-  Per 
tical  capita 

Surplus 

(-h)or 

deficit(~) 

Pre-war  average  ,J909-1912: 
Old  Kingdom  minus  c^- 

ed  Territory^ 

Newly  acquired  territory. 

Number 
3, 984, 830 
7 375, 334 

1,000 

acres 

*2,331 

54 

1,000 
bushels 
*7,427 
8 172 

1,000 
tyushels 
* 35, 691 
617 

1,000 

bushels 

28,264 

445 

1,000 

bushels 

20,391 

1,922 

Bushels 
5. 12 
•5. 12 

1,000 
bushels 
« -f  7. 873 
-1,477 

Present  territory 

4, 360, 164 

2,385 

7,  599 

36,308 

28,709 

22,313 

5. 12 

+6,  396 

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22-. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

4,916,300 
4,963,000 
5,010,200 
5,057,800 
5, 105,  800 

2,233 

2,226 

2,303 

2,492 

2,537 

“ 7,114 
7,092 
7, 337 
7,940 
8,083 

29, 239 
37,704 
36,223 
24, 698 
49,643 

22, 125 
30,  612 
28,886 
16,758 
41,560 

17,649 
28,922 
26,462 
18, 453 
37,266 

3.59 
6. 42 
6.28 
3.65 
7.30 

1*  +4, 476 
1*  -1-3,  690 
w -1-2, 424 
li  -1,695 
u -1-4, 294 

Average,  1921-1925 

5, 010, 620 

2,358 

7, 613 

35,501 

27,988 

25,350 

5.06 

+2,638 

1926-27 

5, 153,  205 

2, 587 

8,242 

41,064 

32,822 

1 Population  for  pre-war  is  1910;  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  4,337,513  (S,  Ann.  4);  ceded  territories,  352,683, 
calculated  from  (8,  Ann.  4) ; newly  acquired  territory  estimated,  assuming  that  the  same  increase  had  occurred 
between  1910  and  1920  as  in  the  old  Kingdom,  minus  ceded  territories.  1921  to  1925  (8,  Ann.  17,  p.  18). 
1926  estimated  by  adding  to  1925  the  average  yearly  increase  between  1921  and  1925. 

* Acreage,  production  and  seed  for  old  Kingdom  {9, 1909-1912)',  ceded  territories  calculated  from  (9, 1909- 
1912). 

2 2,728,000  acres  minus  397,000  acres  ceded  to  Rumania  ^d  Yugoslavia.  See  Tabl^  21  and  96. 

< Total  seed  for  Bulgaria,  minus  seed  used  in  ceded  territories.  See  Tables  21  and  96. 

« 41,842,000  bushels,  minus  6,151,000  bushels  produced  in  ceded  territories,  See^Tabl^  21  and  W. 

« 11,149,000  bushels,  net  export  of  the  old  Kingdom  for  calendar  years  from  {17, 1909-1921),  minus  3,276,000 
bushels,  statistical  surplus  produced  in  ceded  territories. 

’ Area  and  production  of  newly  acquired  territory,  estimated. 

® 3.187  bushels  seed  per  acre,  same  as  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

• Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  old  Kingdom,  minus  ceded  territories.  ‘ « 

10  Acreage  and  production  for  1921  to  1926  from  official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics.  . 

w 3.186  bushels  seed  per  acre  used,  1921  to  1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  aver^^ 

Net  exports  (+)  and  net  imports  (— ) for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 {17, 192^.-1927). 

The  acreage  under  wheat  has  steadily  increased  since  1922,  reach- 
ing a maximum  of  2,587,000  acres  in  1926  or  108.5  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  pre-war  average  for  these  territories,  but  this  gain  in  acre- 
age is  more  than  offset  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  population. 

The  estimated  population  for  1926  is  118.2  per  cent  of  what  it 
was  in  1910,  so  that  the  wheat  acreage,  of  recent  years,  averages 
less  per  capita  than  before  the  World  War.  Total  domestic  disap- 
pearance of  wheat  has  increased  under  these  conditions.  There  is 
even  an  indication  of  increased  consumption  per  capita,  although 
this  is  obscured  by  the  poor  crop  year  of  1924,  during  which  time^  the 
nation  went  on  short  rations  and  international  trade  resulted  m a 
net  importation  of  1,695,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  present  Bulgarian  territory  m surplus- 
producing  years,  since  1921,  have  been  disappointing  when  contrasted 
with  the  pre-war  exportations  of  the  old  Kingdom  or  when 

compared  wdth  the  estimated  pre-war  exportable  surplus  of  the  new 

Although  prelkninary  estimates  place  the  1927  acreage  at  2,508,000 
acres,  somewhat  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  it  is  probable  that 
wheat  acreage  in  Bulgaria  will  increase  and  may  even  equal  that  of 
the  old  Kingdom  before  the  World  W^ar.  The  most  fertile  fields  in 
present  Bulgaria  are  already  under  wheat,  so  that  production  froni 
any  additional  areas,  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  margmal 
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in  character,  can  not  equal  that  of  an  equivalent  area  of  the  unus- 
uaUy  rich  soils  found  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Dobruja  that  have 
passed  under  Rumanian  control.  Popidation  has  increased  and  vull 
continue  to  increase.  It  is  probable  that  domestic  consumption  ot 

wheat  per  capita  is  increasing.  ...  i + 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  future  exportable  surplus  of  Bulgaria  will  exceed  the  pre-war 
average  of  11,000,000  bushels  from  the  old  Kingdom  although  m 
good  years  it  may  exceed  the  estimated  surplus  of  6,396,000  produced 
before  the  war  in  the  territories  now  compiising  the  new  Kingdom. 

Flour  Milling 

The  total  pre-w'ar  export  of  wheat  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia averaged  11,149,000  bushels,  of  which  8,698,000  were  exported 
as  grain  and  the  equivalent  of  2,451,000  bushels  as  flour.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wheat  ground  in  the  commercial  inills  for  e:^ort,  an  annual 
average  of  22,000,000  bushels  were  ground  for  domestic  consumption. 

In  1910,  there  were  12,004  mills  in  Bulgaria.  Of  this  number, 
99  were  engaged,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  in  the  production 
of  high-grade  export  flour 'as  well  as  the  lower  grades  demanded  for 
peasant  consumption.  These  great  mills  were  located  at  Tirnovo, 
Gorna  Orjechovica,  Pleven,  Stara  Zagora,  Sofija,  Russe,  and  Shumen. 
The  great  majority  of  all  other  mills  was  of  the  \\ind  or  water  type, 
grinding  coarse  flour  and  meal. 

There  were  121  commercial  flour  mills,  includmg  a few  mills 
equipped  for  processing  rice,  in  operation  in  1921.  These  mills  are 
reported  to  have  manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  43,989,824 
gold  leva^®  or  $8,490,036  as  compared  with  products  valued  at 
$2,444,126  manufactured  by  the  textile  industry;  $1,906,358  worth 
of  sugar  produced  by  the  sugar  industry  and  the  return  of  $5,947 ,530 
by  all  other  industries. 


Table  68. — Wheat  and  wheat  flour:  Ouardity  and  destinations  of  exports  from 

Bulgaria,  1922—1925  (8,  Ann.  17,  pp.  271,  27S) 


Country  to  which  exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Wheat 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat 

Wheat 

flour 

WTieat 

JWheat 

flour 

1 

Wheat 

1 

Wheat 

flour 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

STiorf 

Short 

Short 

Sh'^ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ions 

tons 

tons 

tons 

torn 

Ansrfrrift  

6, 293 

449 

8,997 

1,009 

0) 

2,815 

44 

552 

16 

1,296 

181  ' 

K^vnt.  - 

(*) 

380 

(*) 

22 

(>) 

27 

(>) 

1, 979 

UranPiP  

1, 610 

3,540 

0) 

367 

2 

13 

552 

(0 

1 

1 

56 

Greece-. - 

18,828 

3,913 

10, 515 

4,850 

2,192 

9,079 

24, 532 

16,042 

4, 240 

3,717 

(*) 

(*) 

(>) 

7;063 

0) 

1, 130 

341 

17 

461 

75 

1L592 

857 

486 

1 

Turkey 

52,087 

14,890 

47,219 

4, 181 

10,709 

455 

4,951 

82 

Yugoslavia 

2,  no 

1,071 

177 

529 

9 

15 

0) 

2 

Other  countries  and  undetermined 

destination 

11,253 

12, 134 

20 

33 

9, 152 

1, 934 

Total - - 

115, 628 

21,576 

87, 916 

12,250 

13,294 

13, 124 

38,692 

20,666 

* If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 


i 


1 Less  than  500  pounds. 
Value  of  the  lev  at  par,  19.3  cents. 
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Compared  with  other  manufactures,  flour  milling  was  the  most 
important  industry  in  Bulgaria.  Previous  to  1879  the  Turkish 
Empire  drew  upon  Bulgaria  for  a considerable  portion  of  its  food 
supplies,  but  for  some  years  after  the  war  of  freedom  this  source  of 
wheat  was  neglected  until  1899.  At  this  time  trade  relationsliips 
were  reestablished  and,  during  1909-1912,  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
flour  exported  from  Bulgaria  went  to  Turkey. 

The  export  of  flour  has  ranged  between  12,250  and  21,576  short 
tons  annually,  during  the  4-year  period  ended  1925.  In  1925  the 
bulk  of  the  flour  exported  went  to  Greece  and  Egypt.  (Table  68.) 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  wheat  exported  in  the  form  of  grain 
in  recent  years  went  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Bulgaria  shipped  little 
wheat  to  western  Europe  in  1924  and  1925. 


I 


r 


RYE 

More  rye  was  planted  in  the  territories  acquired  from  Turkey  than 
was  sown  in  the  territories  transferred  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 
Thus  the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria 
planted  annually  before  the  World  War  549,000  acres  to  rye  or  some- 
what more  than  was  planted  in  the  old  Kingdom.  But  the  newly 
acquired  territories  did  not  produce  sufficient  rye  to  meet  their  own 
food  requirements,  and  yields  per  acre  w^ere  lower  than  those  obtained 
in  the  territories  transferred  to  Bulgaria’s  neighbors  on  the  north  and 
west.  For  these  reasons,  instead  of  an  annual  export  of  2,033,000 
bushels  which  the  old  Kingdom  sent  abroad  each  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  rye  surplus  of  the  territories  constituting  present 
Bulgaria  was  approximately  1,883,000  bushels.  (Table  69.) 


Table  69. — Rye:  Staiietical  balance  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,  1921—1925, 

and  annual,  1921-22  to  1926-27 


1 

District  and  year 

Acre- 

age 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Sur- 
plus(-f) 
or  defi- 
cit(-) 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capital 

Pre-war  average,  1909-1912: 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory^ 

Newly  acquired  territory^ 

Present  territory 

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 i 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 - 

Average  1921-1925 

1926- 27 — 

hOOO 

acres 

*503 

46 

UOOO 
busheis 
* 1. 532 
8 140 

1,000 
bushels 
8 7,806 
512 

1 

1,000 
bushels 
6, 274 
372 

1,000 
btishels 
4, 354 
409 

Bushels 

1.09 

“1.09 

1,000 
bushels 
6 -M,920 
-37 

549 

1, 672 

8, 318 

6, 646 

4,763 

1.09 

+1,883 

466 

442 

425 

413 

453 

11  1,419 
1,346 
1, 295 
1,258 
1,380 

6, 095 
7,453 
6, 862 
4. 303 
8,889 

4, 676 
6, 107 
5, 567 
3, 045 
7,509 

4,413 
5, 577 
5,438 
3,026 
7, 421 

0.90 
1. 12 
1.09 
.60 
1.45 

13+263 
13  +530 
13+129 
13  +19 
13  +88 

440 

1,340 

6,720 

5,380 

5, 175 

1.03 

+205 

460 

1,401 

8,008 

6,607 ; 

1 

> For  populations  see  Table  67. 

3 See  note  2 in  Table  67. 

> 533,000  acres  less  30,000  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  See  Tables  23  and  100. 

< Total  se^  for  Bulgaria  minus  seed  used  in  ceded  territories.  See  Table  23  and  100. 

* 8,341,000  bushels  less  535,000  bushels  produced  in  the  ceded  territories.  See  Tables  23  and  100. 

« 2,033,000  bushels,  net  export  of  rye  and  rye  flour  of  the  old  Kingdom  for  calendar  years  (/7,  19g4-t6), 
minus  113,000  bushels,  statistical  surplus  produced  in  ceded  territories.  See  Tables  23  and  100. 

? Acreage  and  production  of  newly  acquired  territory,  estimated, 
s 3.042  bushels  seed  per  acre,  same  as  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

« Same  rate  as  the  old  Kingdom  less  ceded  territory. 

10  Acreage  and  production  for  1921  to  1926  from  oflicial  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

n 3.046  bushels  seed  per  acre  for  1921  to  1926  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

Net  exports  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (17, 19U-g7), 
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The  acreage  of  rye  in  1921  was  84.9  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  estimated 
average.  This  is  a significant  decrease  in  view  of  the^  fact  that  m 
this  year  the  Bulgarians  seeded  more  than  93  per  cent  of  their  formei 
wheat  acreage.  During  the  next  three  years,  rye  acreage  decreased 
to  413,000  acres,  and  then  increased  somewhat.  By  1926,  the  area 
under  rye  was  460,000  acres  or  83.8  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  the  1927  area  at  442,000  acres. 

Production  has  been  proportionately  low  until  the  good  harvests  of 
1925  and  1926  brought  net  production  somewhat  above  the  pre-war 
average  in  the  former  year  and  about  equal  to  the  1909-1912  average 
in  the  latter.  Except  during  the  poor  crop  year,  1924-25,  dissappear- 
ance  has  been  about  normal,  and  consequently  exportation  has  been 
low  Most  of  the  surplus  rye  produced  in  Bulgaria  is  exported  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is  probable  that  rye  will  not  recover  its  pre- 
war status  since  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  other  countnes  in  southeastern 
Europe,  there  seems  to  be  a trend  toward  increased  consumption  ot 
wheat.  Wheat  acreage  is  being  given  the  preference  on  those  lands 
set  aside  for  the  cultivation  of  bread  cereals. 

BARLEY 

The  net  exportation  of  barley  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
averaged  2,091,000  bushels,  of  which  1,277,000  bushels  were  pro- 
duced in  the  territories  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  Ihe 
estimates  for  the  territories  acquired  from  Turkey  mdicate  a statistical 
deficit  of  496,000  bushels  annually.  If  this  deficit  had  been  covered, 
the  pre-war  exportable  surplus  of  Bulgaria  (present  boundaries) 
would  have  been  approximately  only  318,000  bushels.  (Table  70.) 

Tablk  70. — Barley:  Statistical  balance  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,  1921-1925, 

and  annual,  1921-22  to  1926-27 


District  and  year 


Pre-war  average,  1907-1S12 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory  . 
Newly  acquired  territory  -- 


Present  territory. 

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


Average  1921-1925.. 


1926-27, 


Acreage 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

t 

Per 

capital 

IfiOO 

acres 

*490 

21 

1,000 

bushels 

n,530 

866 

1,000- 
bushels 
8 9, 797 
272 

1,000 

bushels 

8,267 

206 

im 

bushels 

7,453 

702 

Bushels 
1. 87 
»1.87 

1,000 

bushels 

8+814 

-496 

511 

1,596 

10,069 

8,473 

8,155 

1.87 

+318 

524 

534 

544 

529 

544 

111,636 

1,668 

1,699 

1,652 

1,699 

8,489 
11,941 
11,063 
7.067 
14, 652 

6,853 
10, 273 
9,364 
5,415 
12,953 

6,034 

9,003 

8,880 

4,883 

11,850 

1.23 
1. 81 
1. 77 
.97 
2. 32 

u +819 
» +1,  270 
u +484 
u +532 
u +1, 103 

535 

; 1,671 

10, 642 

8,971  : 8,130 

1.62 

+841 

546 

1,705 

11,969 

10,264 

1 

1 For  populations  see  Table  67. 

* See  note  2,  Table  67.  . . r«  wi  oc  mi 

* 620,000  acres  minus  seed  used  in  ceded  territories  see  Tablw  ^ and  ml. 

< Total  seed  for  old  Bulgaria  minus  seed  u^  m ced^  territories.  See  Tabl^  im 

« 12,059,000  bushels  minus  2,262,000  bushels  produced  J 27^(K»bushels 

* 2,091,000  bushels,  net  export  for  calendar  years  for  t^  old  ^rngdom  (/7, 1924-Z6)  minus  1,277,000  busneis, 

statistical  surplus  produced  in  c^^  territories.  See  Tabl^  25  and  101. 

7 Acreage  and  production  of  newly  acquired  territories,  ^mated. 

8 3.122  bushels  seed  per  acre,  same  as  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

*Md°*prSucUo™  official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

^^3^23  1921  to  1926  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average, 

u Net  exports  for  years  beginning  Aug,  I (17, 


1 
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In  1921  there  were  15  breweries  operating  in  Bulgaria  which 
produced  beer  and  other  products  to  the  value  of  6,230,247  gold 
leval,  or  about  $1,202,438.^®  This  is  between  6 and  7 per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  industrial  output  of  the  entire  Kingdom  during 
that  year.  Little  beer  is  exported  from  Bulgaria,  and  the  locm 
demand  for  brewing  barley  is  gaged  largely  by  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  beer,  which  is  fairly  constant  from  year  to  year. 

Since  the  World  War  both  acreage  and  production  of  barley  in 
Bulgaria  have  averaged  well  above  the  estimated  pre-war  normal 
for  present  boundaries.  Disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
averaged  somewhat  lower  than  the  pre-war  estimates  and  thus  the 
actual  net  exports  have  ranged  considerably  higher  than  the  surplus 
estimated  to  be  available  for  export  from  these  territories  during  the 
4-year  period  1909-1912.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  export 
of  841,000  bushels  during  the  5-year  period  ended  1925-26  indicates 
with  fair  accuracy  the  new  level  (somewhat  higher  than  pre-war) 
about  which  Bulgarian  barley  exports  will  fluctuate  in  the  future.  ' 

As  shown  in  Table  71,  most  of  the  barley  exported  from  Bulpria 
in  1924  and  1925  went  to  Belgium,  Germany,  Greece,  and  England. 


T\ble  71. — Barley:  Exports  from  Bulgaria  by  countries,  1922-1925  {8,  Ann. 

17,  p.  271) 


Country  to  which  exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Bushels 
40,856 
215,875 
9, 158 
86,103 
48,778 
121,067 
43,338 
225,031 
94,2^ 
445, 910 

Bushels 

17,755 

61,303 

Bushels 

Bushels 

RplirinTn  ..  . .............. — — 

269,866 

2,704 

474,446 

'-^700 

41,434 

11,682 

86,081 

360 

,072,.i57 

58,097 

108,0^  ' 
1,411 
19,225 
7,958 
391,  774 

Other  countries  and  designation  not  determined — 

202,030 

200,696 

1,330,376 

648,788 

572, 723 

933,096 

OATS 

Oats  constitute  the  least  important  of  the  cereal  crops  in  Bulgaria. 
The  old  Kingdom  produced  a small  exportable  surplus  before  the 
World  War,  averaging  377,000  bushels  annually.  The  territories 
ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  (according  to  statistical  calcifla- 
tion)  did  not  produce  enough  oats  annually  to  meet  local  require- 
ments which  necessitated  the  purchase  of  267,000  bushels  each  year 
to  supplement  home  production.  The  newly  acquired  territories 
wore  also  deficit  regions,  requiring  322,000  bushels  of  oats  annually 

in  addition  to  local  production.  . i • / * 

The  pre-war  surplus  production  of  oats  in  Bulgaria  (present 
boundaries)  may  thus  be  considered  to  have  been  about  55,000 
bushels  less  than  the  pre-war  average  export  from  the  old  Kingdom, 
or  322,000  bushels  annually.  (Table  72.) 


49  'piae  par  value  of  the  lev  is  19.3  cents. 


f 


I 


IjOOO 

bushels 

«8,674 

105 


Average  1921-1925 


J 920-27 
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Table  72. — Oats:  Statistical  balance  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,  1921-1925, 

and  annual,  1921—22  to  1926—27 


District  and  year 


Acre- 

age 


Production 


Gross  Net 


Pre-war  average,  1909-1912: 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory  . 
Newly  acquired  territory  ^ 


IfiOO  1,000 

acres  bushels 
a 408  * 1, 682 
9 a 37 


1,000 

bushels 

6,892 

68 


Present  territory. 

Post-war  period: 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24..  

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


1,719  8,679  6,960 


Disappearance 

1 

Net 

Per 
horse  1 

1,000 
bushels 
6, 248 
390 

Bushels 
15. 62 
ft  15. 62 

6, 638 

15. 62 

5, 274 
7,206 
7,659 
4, 811 
8, 766 

) 

6,743 

1 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 


1,000 
bushels 
ft -f  644 
-322 

-1-322 


13H-19 
12  -H87 
12 +4 
12  +10 
13  +3 

+105 


I For  number  of  horses  vsee  Table  83.  Not  available  for  postwar. 

3 fS’.Sw  acreJles^^^^  that  were  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  Se^ables  27  and  102. 

* Total  seed  for  Bulgaria  minus  seed  used  in  ceded  territories.  See  Tables  27  and  102. 

5  Q R18  000  bushels  less  1 244.000  bushels  that  were  produced  on  ce<led  territories.  See  Tabl^  27  and  i^ 
ft  Ne  for  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  377,000  bushels  (17,  im-BS)  plus  267,000 

bushels,  statistical  deficit  of  ceded  territories.  See  Table  27  and  102. 

7 Acreage  and  production  of  newly  acquired  territory,  estimated, 
ft  4 123  bushels  i>er  acre,  same  as  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

« Same  as  in  the  old  Kingdom  less  ceded  territories.  , tt  o tn  AITr^P1Utnr^» 

10  Acreage  and  production  for  1921  to  1926  from  ofiScial  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  . 

II  4.122  bushels  seed  used  per  acre,  1921  to  1926,  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

12  Net  exports  for  years  beginning  August  1 (17, 19S4-19S7), 

Since  the  World  War  the  area  and  production  of  oats  have  ranged 
below  the  1909-1912  average  estimated  for  the  territories  comprised 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Bulgaria.  On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
appearance  has  ranged  somewhat  above  the  estimated  pre-war 
average.  .As  a consequence  the  export  of  oats  has  dwindled  to  msig- 

mficance 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  future  trend  of  the  production  of  oats  will 
be,  but  since  total  acreage  is  so  small  any  changes  that  may  come  about 
will  not  be  of  great  importance  to  the  market  of  western  Europe. 

CORN 

Com  is  the  second  most  important  cereal  crop  produced  in  Bul- 
garia, ranking  next  to  wheat.  The  net  export  of  the  old  Kingdom 
averaged  8,728,000  bushels  during  the  4-year  penod  ended  1912.  Of 
this  surplus,  about  1,024,000  bushels  are  estimated  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  territories  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  whereas 
the  territories  acquired  from  Turkey  show  an  indicated  statistical 
deficit  of  492,000  bushels.  From  these  data  it  is  estimated  that  the 
pre-war  exportable  surplus  produced  within  the  present  frontiers  of 
Bulgaria  averaged  approximately  7,507,000  bushels.  (Table  73.) 
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Table  73.— Com;  Statistical  balance  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,  1921-1925 

and  annual,  1921-22  to  1926-27 


Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 

1 

District  and  year 

Acreage 

Seed 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capital 

or 

deficit 

(-) 

Pre-war  average.  1909-1912:  , , ^ _ 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory  2 — 
Newly  acquired  territory  ^ 

1,000 
acres 
8 1,429 
66 

1,000 
bushels  1 

4 611 

«28  1 

1,000 
bushels 
*24, 457 
1,030 

1,000 
bushels  ' 
23,846 
1,002 

1,000 
bushels 
15, 847 
1,494 

Bushels 
3.98 
8 3.98 

1,000 
bushels 
ft +7, 999 
-492 

Present  territory 

1,495 

' 639 

25, 487 

24,848  ' 

17,341 

3.98  ' 

+7,507 

Post-war  period: 

1Q91  99  .... 

1,421 

11607 

16,380 

15, 773 

13,558 

2. 76 

1* +2,215 

11  +4, 183 

12  +8,311 
12 -K  583 
12  +3,881 

1099  9«  

1, 313 

561 

15,479 

14,  918 

10,  /35 

2. 16 
3.  59 
3.86 
4.63 

1Q9R  9i  

1,364 

582 

26,866 

26,284 

1/,  9/3 

109/1  9.*i  

1, 505 

643 

24, 756 

24,113 

1 19,  530 

1925-26- 

1,531 

654 

28, 158 

27,504 

1 23,623 

Average,  1921-1925 

1,427 

609 

i 22,328 

21,719 

' 17,084 

3. 41 

+4,635 

. 1,470 

628 

29, 018 

28,  390 

I 

1926-27 - 

' 

1 See  Table  67  for  populations. 

> 1,ML000  awes™®112,000  acres  ceded  to  a!^ 

< Total  seed  for  Bulgaria  minus  seed  used  in  ceded  territories.  See  Tabl^  29  and  IC^ 

6  OA  Q7i  nno  bushels  less  2 517  000  bushels  produced  on  c«led  territories.  See  Tables  ^and  103. 

6 ^7^,000  bushels,  net  exerts  for  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  for  (^lendaryeareC/V  1,024,000 

bushels,  statistical  surplus  produced  in  ceded  territories.  S^  Tables  29  and  103. 

7 Acreage  and  production  of  newly  acquired  territories,  estimated, 
ft  0.428  bushel  seed  per  acre,  same  as  the  old  Kingdom. 

io^i™ef^e^and°l^(^i^^  1926  from^official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 

*^^i^M27^ bushel  seed  i>er  acre  used  1921  to  1926,  as  indicated  in 
13  Net  exports  for  c^endar  years  following  the  crop  years  (//,  J9Bo  Wzi). 


Com  acreage,  since  the  World  War,  has  averaged  somewhat  lower 
than  pre-war  estimated  area  until  1924.  Production  since  1923  has 
been  above  the  pre-war  average  except  for  a slight  fallmg  oh  iir  1924. 
Total  disappearance,  during  the  5-year  period  ended  1925,  has  aver- 
aged slightly  lower  than  that  estunated  for  1909—1912.  Exjmrts 
have  averaged  4,635,000  bushels  as  compared  with  7, 50 <,000  bushels, 
the  estimated  pre-w^ar  surplus.  It  is  probable  that  corn  production 
and  exportation  will  fluctuate  in  about  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
w"^ar  although  increased  population  may  tend  to  increase  the  domestic 
disappearance  somewhat  above  the  pre-wrar  normal. 

Most  of  the  com  exported  from  Bulgaria,  in  recent  yearn,  has  been 
shipped  to  w^estern  Europe,  France  being  the  heaviest  importer  m 
1924  and  Holland  in  1925.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  rye  w^hich  were  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Orient.  (Table  74.) 
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Table  74. — Corn:  Exports  from  Bulgaria,  by  countries,  1922-1925  (5,  Ann.  17, 

p.  272) 


Country  to  which  exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

, 1925 

1 

Antjtria  . ..  . 

Short  toTis 
11,766 
1,605 
915 

Short  tons 
6,242 
6,421 

Short  tons 
19,859 
17,842  i 
1,045  ' 

Short  tons 

Belgiiim  

i 17, 218 

. 

T>f‘nmftrlr  ...  . _ _ _ 

4, 335 
786 
20,714 
10, 951 
5,112 
31,460 

England  _ - 

1,047 

30,540 

933 

7,281 

719 

4,073  ! 
10,049 

3, 520 
75, 637 
15, 316 
15, 435 
8, 172 
7, 993 
3,440 
2,069 

France  

1,  794 
2,743 
8,358 

Germany  . ....... 

Oreerift  . _ 

Holland..  - - 

TTiintrarv  . . _ . . 

8,392 
639 
869 
4,313 
14, 436 
3, 095 
3, 102 

1,481 

(0 

Rumania 

■RnR«;ia  . 

(*) 

4, 918 
357 
44,544 

Turkey  . ..  ...  . 

2,352 

187 

69,852 

554 

Yngn.slftvia  _ _ _ 

Other  countries  and  undetermined  destination. 

35,726 

Total 

62,027 

117, 124 

232, 719 

128, 337 

1 Less  than  1,000  pounds. 

POTATOES 


The  production  of  potatoes  was  relatively  unimportant  before  the 
World  War  and  the  use  of  potatoes  as  a substitute  for  bread  had 
developed  slowly  in  Bulgaria  as  in  most  of  southeastern  Europe. 
Before  the  Balkan  war,  the  net  production  of  potatoes  in  Bulgaria 
reached  only  304,000  bushels.  (Table  75.)  A statistical  surplus 
was,  however,  available  for  export  approximating  81,000  bushels 
annually  during  the  4-year  period  ended  1912. 


Table  75. — Potatoes:  Statistical  balance  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,  1921- 

1925,  and  annual,  1921-1926 


District  and  year 

Acreage 

Seed 

f 

j Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 

1 (+)  or 

Gross 

Net* 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita* 

deficit 

(-) 

Pre-war  average,  1909-1912: 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

tmshels 

Bushel 

1,000 

bushels 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory*.— 

<7 

«181 

«41’6 

193 

204 

0.05 

7 _11 

Newly  acquired  territory 

84 

«103 

»238 

111 

19 

JO. 05 

+92 

Present  territory 

11 

284 

054 

1 304 

223 

.06  1 

+81 

Post-war  period: 

+57 

1921 

20 

13  516 

1,040 

420 

363  1 

.07  ^ 

1922 

20 

516 

1,360 

708 

581  ' 

.12  , 

J*  +127 

1923 

24 

620 

1,220  ' 

478 

452 

.09  1 

13  +26 

1924 

24 

620 

1,819 

1, 017 

1,013 

.20 

13  +4 

1925 

27  : 

697 

2, 418 

1,479 

1,479 

.29 

Average,  1921-1925 

23 

594 

1 1.571 

820 

777 

• .16 

! +43 

1926 

24 

620 

' 1,811 
1 

1,010 

1,008 

j .20 

13  +2 

1 10  per  cent  of  gross  production  also  deducted  for  decay  and  other  losses. 

* For  populations  see  Table  67. 

> Acreage  and  production  for  old  Kingdom  (9);  ceded  territories  calculated  from  (9). 

* 7,000  acres  seeded  in  old  Bulgaria.  Less  than  500  acres  in  territories  ceded  to  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 
See  Tables  31  and  106. 

® 25.82  bushels  i>er  acre— estimated  to  be  the  same  seed  per  acre  as  Croatia  Slavonia  p,  e?). 

* 442,000  bushels  minus  26,000  bushels  produced  on  ceded  territory.  See  Tables  31  and  106. 

^ Net  imports  for  calendar  years  for  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  (/7,  1924-25).  It  is  assumed  that  the 
ceded  territories  consumed  the  total  net  production. 

^ Estimated. 

® Estimated  by  assuming  that  the  yield  per  acre  in  this  territory  was  the  same  as  in  the  old  Kingdom  less 
ceded  territories. 

Same  as  in  the  old  Kingdom  less  ceded  territories. 

“ Acreage  and  production  for  1921  to  19^  from  oflBcial  records  of  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

» 25.82  bushels  seed  per  acre  used  1921  to  1926  as  indicated  in  pre-war  average. 

13  Net  exports  for  calendar  years  (17, 1924-27). 

B Less  than  500  bushels  net  export. 
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Since  the  World  War  the  potato  area  in  Bulgaria  has  more  t^n 
doubled  and  there  has  been  a proportional  mcrease  in  Production 
Average  disappearance  during  the  5-year  period  ®oded  1925  is  more 
than  three  times  that  estimated  as  normal  dunng  1909-1912.  A 
small  surplus  has  been  exported  each  postwar  year  This  is  beyond 
doubt  a permanent  development  m Bulganan  amculture.  Neverthe- 
less climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  building  up  the  potato- 
growing  industry  to  the  extent  reached  m the  regions  of  hght  soUj^ 
and  abundant  rainfall  of  north  central  Europe. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  BEET  SUGAR 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Bulgaria  is  built  around  five  factories 
and  refineries,  all  of  which  are  operated  for  the  most  part  with  for- 
eign capital  (French,  Belgian,  and  Czechoslovak)  and  without  govern- 
mental control.  Although  these  factories  had  a combined  capacity 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country,  their  pre-war  pro(^ction 
averaged  only  about  one-tliird  capacity  “ so  that,  before  the  Balkan 
War,  Bulgaria  was  obliged  to  import  sugar  to  a considerable  extent 

The  disappearance  of  sugar  in  Bulgaria  durmg  the  year  1914  has 
been  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  29,706  short  tons  of  raw  sugar,  or  an 

average  of  12.3  pounds  (raw)  per  capita. 

Bulgaria  exported  no  sugar  before  the  Balkan  War.  The  mport 
during  the  sugar  year  1914  amounted  to  the  eqmvalent  of  12,353  short 

tons  of  raw  sugar.  . . , a 

Since  the  World  War  the  sugar  factories  have  operated  under  the 

handicap  of  a shortage  of  beets.  The  peasants  have  held  out  fo 
higher  prices,  which  the  factories  have  claimed  they  were  unable  to 
pay.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  factories 
made  a clear  profit  as  high  as  140  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  {U). 
After  much  agitation,  the  factories  agreed  to  pay  820  leva  for  each 
metric  ton  of  beets  produced,  to  which  were  added  4.4  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  and  half  the  beet  pulp.  This  resulted  m 
of  beet  acreage  and  a production  of  sugar  above  the  domestic  reqm 
ments  of  the  country  in  1924.  But  the  price  pmd  for  beets  wa^ so 
high  that  the  factories  could  not  export  sugar  m competition  ^ 
Czechoslovakia  on  a basis  of  profit  comparable  vath 
internal  operations.  The^  sugar  cartel  petitioned  Government 
for  an  increase  in  import  duties  and  demanded  a bounty  on  the  sugar 
exported.  This  the  Government  refused  to  grant  and,  as  the  fac- 
tories had  on  hand  sufficient  sugar 

about  a year,  they  shut  down  and  the  whole  mdustry  was  brought  to 

^ In  refent  years  the  statistical  disappearance  of  sugar  in  Bulgaria 
had  increased  each  year  until  1925,  when  it  reached  a maarnum  o 
35,806  “ short  tons.  In  1926,  there  was  a decrease  to  31,912  short 
tons  As  production  increased,  the  importation  of  sugar  had  steadily 
ffillen  off  between  1922  and  1924  but,  after  the  factories  had  shut  dowm 


M The  principal  drawback  to  the  unfa^li^and  which  required  much  hand  labor, 

taking  up  the  of  a crop  with  w^ch  ^ andl913,  at  which  time  two 

The  industry  is  comj^tively  new.  Only  one  plant  ^ installed.  The  daily  capacity 
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for  the  season  of  1925,  there  was  a sharp  increase  in  imports,  totaling 
11,009  short  tons,  during  that  calendar  year.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  the  Government  increased  the  import  duty  on  sugar 
and  the  factories  contracted  for  nearly  50,000  acres  of  beets  for  the 
i«eason  1926-27.  The  area  harvested  was  49,400  acres,  producing 
330,700  short  tons  of  beets.  There  was  a falling  off  in  area  to  39,000 
acres  in  1927  (Table  76). 

Table  76. — Sugar  heets  and  sugar:  Acreage  and  production  of  beets,  production, 
import,  and  disappearance  of  sugar  in  Bulgaria,  1914  and  1921-1926 


I 


Year 

Sugar  beets 

Raw  sugar  i 

Acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

1 

Produc- 

tion 

Released 
by  fac- 
tories 

Import 

Disap- 

pearance 

Acres 

Short  ions 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  ions 

Short  tons 

1914 - 

36, 610 

209,984  1 

26,602 

17, 353 

12,353 

29, 706 

1921 — - 

30,030 

129,494 

16,008 

17,046 

3,040 

20,086 

1922 - 

25,201 

165,538 

22, 010 

17, 499 

5,442 

22,941 

1923-. 

49,670  ' 

352,468 

33,329 

23, 654 

3,319 

26,973 

1924 

64,113 

445, 635 

48,034 

26, 005 

1,979  , 

27,984 

1925 

2 2,600 

17,800 

1,971 

24, 797 

11,009 

35,806 

1926 

49, 400 

330, 700 

40,000 

31,912 

0 

31,912 

19U-1925,  sugar  production,  amount  released  by  factories,  import,  and  disappearance  (5,  Ann.  f7,  p.  S00)\ 
1920  from  report  of  Consul  Stuart  Lupton,  dated  Sept.  9,  1927. 

Sugar  beet  area  and  production  1921-1924  (5,  Ann.  17,  p.  1B9);  1925  and  1920  (/5);  and  1914  (8  Ann.  6-14)» 

1 Converted  from  refined  on  the  basis  raw  equals:  refined  : : 114  ; 100. 

* Largely  seed  beets  and  breeding  plots  in  connection  with  factory  development. 

The  Bulgarian  peasants  are  well  adapted  to  the  development  of 
specialized  industries  just  as  are  the  Czechs.  They  can  easily  develop 
sugar  production  to  the  full  needs  of  the  coimtry  and  to  create  a 
surplus  for  exportation. 

As  a sugar-exporting  country  Bulgaria  can  not  compete  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Each  year  during  the  4-year  period  ended  1924-25 
Czechoslovakia  planted  an  average  of  596,133  acres,  producing 
6,049,941  short’  tons  of  beets,  from  which  1,057,680  short  tons  of 
raw  sugar  were  obtained.  During  the  same  period  Bulgaria  averaged 
42,254  acres,  273,284  short  tons  of  beets,  and  29,853  short  tons  of 
raw  sugar.  The  yield  of  beets  per  acre  in  Czechoslovakia  was  10.1 
short  tons  against  6.5  in  Bulgaria.  One  ton  of  beets  yielded  0.175 
short  ton  of  sugar  in  the  former  country  against  0.109  short  ton 
in  the  latter.  Of  necessity,  export  trade  must  be  developed  with 
those  countries  (probably  to  the  south)  that  offer  to  the  Bulgarian 
sugar  industry  the  advantage  of  proximity  of  markets  or  advantageous 
trade  relationships. 

TOBACCO 

The  most  pronounced  change  in  the  agricultural  situation  in 
Bulgaria,  since  the  World  War,  has  been  the  advance  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  tobacco,  which  has  increased  from  a position  of  relative  unim- 
portance in  value,  to  first  place  among  the  native  products  sent 
abroad.  The  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  exported  about  4,492,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  annually  during  1909-1912.  This  tobacco  export 
was  valued  at  1,746,067  leva  or  $336,991.®''’  In  1925,  the  shipment  of 

All  sugars  reduced  to  terms  of  raw  sugar,  calculated  at  the  ratio  of  100  refined»114  raw. 

« The  par  vsiue  of  the  lev  was  10.3  cents. 
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leaf  tobacco  from  Bulgaria  reached  74,179,000  pounds,  valued  at 
2,329,022,621  leva  or  $17,041,459.®^  In  addition,  shipments  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  totaled  98,105  pounds  valued  at  3,913,415  leva 
or  $28,634.®^ 

Foremost  among  the  several  factors  associated  with  this  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  from  Bulgaria  was  the  acquisition 
of  extensive  tobacco-producing  districts  from  Turkey  at  the  close  of 
the  Balkan  War. 

The  most  important  district  for  the  production  of  those  small  leaved, 
highly  aromatic  sorts  of  tobaccos  generally  known  as  “Turkish”  has 
centered  for  many  years  in  the  former  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  The  belt  in  which  “Turkish”  tobacco  could  be 
cultivated,  extended  northward  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  former 
Turkish  Empire  into  the  southern  provinces  of  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  west  into  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  south 
into  the  old  Kingdom  of  Greece  (both  mainland  and  islands)  and 
across  the  ^Egean  Sea  into  Asia  Minor. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War,  the  very  heart  of  this  rich  tobacco- 
producing  area,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
was  annexed  by  Greece.  A portion  of  Macedonia,  now  included  in  the 
district  called  south  Serbia,  was  incorporated  in  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  annexed  by  Bulgaria. 
Although  the  tobacco  produced  in  this  newly  acquired  territory  was 
not  of  the  very  high  “aromatic”  quahty  produced  about  Xanthe  or 
Mahala  in  Greece,  it  was  greatly  superior  to  the  grades  formerly 
produced  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

For  many  years  before  the  World  War,  tobacco  growing  in  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  had  been  an  important  industry  in  the  counties 
of  Plovdiv  and  Starazagora  in  south  Bulgaria  and  in  Kyustendil 
in  south  west  Bulgaria.  In  the  hill  regions  the  better  grades  of 
“basma”®®  were  practically  equal  in  quality  to  the  better  grades  of 
similar  Turkish  export  tobacco.  Much  of  the  tobacco  produced  in 
the  southern  counties  of  the  old  Kingdom  was  of  the  coarser  bachi- 
bali  grade  or  of  even  lower  quality  not  suitable  to  meetmg  the  require- 
ments of  the  export  trade.  In  the  northeastern  coimties  of  Varna 
and  Sumen  an  inferior  quality  of  tobacco  was  produced,  practically 
aU  of  which  was  consumed  domestically. 

Before  the  Balkan  war  the  total  area  under  tobacco  in  the  old 
Kingdom  averaged  21,159  acres,  producing  14,512,000  poimds,  of 
which  about  4,492,000  pounds  were  exported  and  10,020,000  pounds 
were  consumed  domestically. 

Bulgaria  transferred  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  territories  in 
which  the  pre-war  tobacco  area  averaged  2,807  acres,  producing 
1,794,000  pounds.  The  local  inhabitants  consumed  about  1,249,000 
pounds  annually,  releasing  approximately  545,000  pounds  for  ship- 
ment to  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Little  or  none  of  this  tobacco 
was  suitable  for  export. 

The  estimated  area  under  tobacco  in  the  newly  acquired  territories 
averaged  9,505  acres,  which  was  equivalent  to  44.9  per  cent  of  the  acre- 

w During  1925,  the  average  value  of  the  lev  was  0.7317  cent. 

« These  tobaccos  are  manipulated  after  drying;  that  is,  they  are  assorted,  leaf  by  leaf,  according  to  size, 
shape,  and  color.  The  small  leaves  of  an  oval  or  oblong  form  with  extremely  fine  stems  and  veins  are  calle<l 
“basma”.  The  next  grade  called  “bachi-bali”  (Turkish  for  thick  head)  includes  different  sired  leaves  with 
coarse  veins  and  stems. 

44874°— 29 8 
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age  formerly  planted  in  the  old  Kingdom  and  more  than  three  and 
one-third  as  great  an  area  as  was  devoted  to  tobacco  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts. Annual  production  averaged  6,210,000  pounds  of  which  the 
local  population  consumed  826,000  pounds,  releasing  5,384,000  pounds 
for  export. 

Based  upon  these  estimates  the  pre-war  area  under  tobacco  in  the 
territories  comprising  the  present  I^gdom  of  Bulgaria  is  computed  to 
be,  as  indicated  in  Table  77,  approximately  27,857  acres.  Production 
averaged  about  18,928,000  pounds  and  disappearance  9,607,000 
pounds  or  approximately  2.2  pounds  per  cajnta.  The  pre-war  export- 
able surplus  thus  averaged  about  9,321,000  j)ounds  each  year. 


Table  77. — Tobacco:  Statistical  balance  of  Bulgaria,  average  1909-1912,  1921— 

1925,  and  annual,  1921-1927 


District  and  year 

Acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

Disappearance 

Export- 

able 

surplus 

Statistical 

Per  capita 

Pre-war  average,  Pj09-19i2: 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory 

Newly  acquired  territory 

Prfisp.nt  tfirritorv  .. . i 

* 18, 352 
9,505 

1,000  lbs. 
J 12, 718 
6,210 

1,000  lbs. 
8,781 
826 

Pounds 
2. 20 
*2.20  1 

1,000  lbs. 
*3,937 
5,384 

27, 857 

18, 928 

9, 607 

2.20  ' 

9, 321 

Post-war  period: 

1921  ^ 

67,914 
83, 098 
147, 316 
121,896 
126,021 

35,923 

58,077 

118,951 

108,447 

89,948 

* 44, 561 

* 64,244 

* 37, 893 
^ 70, 041 
< 74,277 

1922  

1923  - - 

81,058 

38,406 

15,671 

16. 18 
7. 59 
3. 07 

1924  - 

1925  - 

A VAmiTfi  1921—192.5  . . . . .....  . . 

107,249 

82,269  i 

58,203 

1926  _ . 

78.000 

63.000 

1 1 

59,942 
34, 811 

61,068 

Acreage  and  production  for  1901-1912,  old  Kingdom  less  ceded  territory,  calculated  from  (9). 

1900-1J12,  newly  acquired  territory  estimated. 

1321-1924  (9,  19f4,  p.  6d). 

1925  (17,  ms-ee). 

1326  and  1327  (18),  (S). 

Exports  1921-1924  (11):  and  1925  (li), 

1926  preliminary,  from  Economic  and  trade  note  by  Wm.  E.  Nash,  American  trade  commissioner,  Mar. 
18,  1927. 

1 Total  acreage  for  old  Kingdom,  21,159  acres,  and  production,  14,512,000  pounds  (P), 

* Estimated  by  assuming  the  exports  to  be  the  same  proportion  to  production  as  in  the  old  Kingdom. 
New  exports  for  old  Kingdom,  4,492,000  pounds  (11). 

3 Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  the  old  Kingdom  less  ceded  territory. 

< 1921  includes  128,000  pounds  cigarettes  and  manufactured  tobacco;  1922  includes  255,000  pounds;  1923, 
85,000  pounds;  1924,  78,000  pounds;  and  1925,  98,000  pounds. 

Not  only  did  Bulgaria  acquire  actual  territory  from  Turkey  at  the 
close  of  the  Balkan  War  in  which  tobacco  growing  was  the  chief 
occupation;  but,  during  and  after  that  war  many  refugees  from  the 
battle  sites  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  emigrated  to  Bulgaria.  As  a 
large  number  of  these  immigrants  into  Bulgaria  had  been  engaged  in 
tobacco  production,  they  brought  with  them  special  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  southern  Turkish  tobacco  districts  as  well  as  seeds  of  new 
varieties.  These  they  put  to  use  in  the  tobacco-growing  districts  of 
Bulgaria. 

In  the  meantime  the  former  Turkish  tobacco  industry  had  been 
disrupted.  Extensive  areas  had  been  devastated,  population  had 
been  decimated,  and  production  curtailed.  Prices  were  good  and, 
under  the  stimulus  of  profitable  demand  and  ready  markets,  acreage 
in  Bulgaria  increased.  By  1921,  the  acreage  imder  tobacco  in  the 
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new  Kingdom  was  more  than  double  what  it  had  been  in  these  same 
territories  during  1909-1912.  In  that  year,  the  actual  exportation  of 
tobacco  w'as  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  had  been  the  average  surplus 
available  for  export  before  the  Balkan  War. 

Tobacco  areas  continued  to  increase,  until  the  bumper  year  of  1923, 
when  the  maximum  of  147,316  acres  was  reached.  This  large  acreage 
and  production  were  coincident  with  a practical  suspension  of  tobacco 
shipments  from  Greece.®®  During  the  year  1924,  fully  70,041,000 
pounds  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  were  exported  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  74,277,000  pounds  were  shipped  abroad. 

Before  the  Balkan  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  exported  leaf 
tobacco  to  Egypt,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  even  to  Samos  and  Syria.  The  tobacco  grown  about 
Khaskovo  was  much  sought  after  by  the  factories  in  Samos. 

In  1925  leaf  tobacco  exports  went  to  Germany,  26,388,213  pounds; 
V 14,022,372  pounds;  Czechoslovakia,  9,910,347  pounds;  Austria, 
9,793,365  pounds;  Poland,  5,779,017  pounds;  Belgium,  2,230,389 
pounds;  Holland,  2,113,570  pounds;  Hungary,  1,857,391  pounds;  and 
2,084y044  pounds  to  other  countries,  including  713,966  pounds  to  the 
JInited  Stages. 

In  addition  to  exports  ofTeaf  tobacco,  Bulgaria  exported  94,606 
pounds  of  cigarettes.  Austria,  Turkey,  Rumania,  and  Germany 
were  the  chief  customers.  A small  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
(3,499  pounds)  was  sent  to  Austria  and  other  countries. 

Up  to  1923,  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  regulate 
the  tobacco  industry  of  the  Kingdom,  but  in  that  year  a tobacco  law 
was  enacted,  regulating  every  phase  in  the  industry,  which  was  already 
loaded  with  district  and  township  taxes  and  high  export  duties.  It 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  Bulgaria  to  meet  the  competition  of 
X Greece  and  Turkey  and  only  the  finest  grades  of  leaf  found  a ready 
market.  The  industry  suffered  from  overproduction  of  the  medium 
and  low  grades  and  by  the  end, of  1925  about  88,000,000  pounds  of  old 
crops  remained  in  the  country  imsold,  in  addition  to  the  90,000,000 
pounds  harvested  in  that  year. 

Merchants  and  manufacturersAvere  so  overtaxed  and  overregulated 
that  the  entire  tobacco  industry  became  stagnant.  Several  firms 
moved  their  businesses  to  Turkey.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  a 
law  was  passed,  which  cut  the  export  duties  on  the  crop  of  1925  in 
half  and  permitted  free  export  in  1926.  Inspite  of  these  modifications 
1 of  the  regulations,  the  1926  area  of  tobacco  dropped  to  78,000  acres 
' and  preliminary  estimates  indicated  a further  drop  to  63,000  acres 
t in  1927.  This  in^cates  that  the  spectacular  flurry  in  the  Bulgarian 
’ tobacco  industry  is  at  an  end,  and  that  future  areas  and  production 

will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  world  deinand  for  such  grades  of 
tobacco  that  Bulgaria  can  produce.  The  crises  in  the  Macedonian 
and  Turkish  industries  created  an  artificial  demand  for  northern- 
grown  tobacco;  but,  now  that  these  crises  are  over,  the  countries  to 
the  south  are  again  competing  for  the  American  and  European  trade. 

Little  if  any  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Bulgaria  is  of  the  cigar  or 
' pipe-tobacco  types.  It  is  strictly  a cigarette  tobacco  and  as  such  must 

M In  1922  the  Greek  Government  required  that  40  per  cent  of  the  foreign  money  received  in  payment  for 
tobacco  exportations  be  sold  to  the  treasury  at  a rate  of  exchange  much  below  that  current  in  business  trans- 
actions. At  the  end  of  1923  much  of  the  1921  crop  and  practically  all  of  the  1922  crop  was  still  stored  in  ware- 
houses and  no  offers  of  purchase  were  made  for  the  crop  of  1923.  There  was  practically  no  movement  of 
tobacco  from  Grecian  ports  until  April,  1924,  after  the  export  law  had  been  greatly  modified.  Only 
> 42,000,000  pounds  were  exported  during  that  year. 
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compete  with  the  Grecian  and  Turkish  products.  This  northern- 
grown  tobacco  can  not  compete  with  the  prime  classes  of  the  highly 
aromatic  varieties  produced  in  Greece,  but  can  meet  on  a plane  of 
equality  only  the  second  and  low-grade  sorts.  It  was  reported,  in 
1924,  that  Bulgarian  and  Virginia  tobaccos  had  superseded  Grecian 
tobacco  in  the  Baltic  States  and  was  meeting  with  favor  in  Germany. 

In  1926  Germany  was  the  chief  purchaser  of  Bulgarian  tobacco 
followed  by  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Holland  in  the  order  named. 
As  shown  in  Table  78,  total  exports  reached  61,068,000  pounds. 

Table  78. — Tobacco:  Exports  from  Bulgaria  by  countries,  1922-1926 


[In  thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country  to  which  exported 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Germany 

33,347 

6,666 

24, 102 

26,396 

20, 553 

Italy 

16, 397 

8,745 

10,257 

14,026 

11,262 

Czechoslovakia 

5, 030 

5,182 

13, 973 

9,912 

8, 539 

Hungary 

2, 326 

753 

2,560 

1,859 

0) 

Holland 

1,363 

889 

3,306 

2,115 

5,464 

Austria ! 

1,488 

14,245 

7, 121 

9,856 

3,080 

United  States 

1,168 

872 

787 

714 

(0 

Belgium 

1,047 

311 

2,039 

2,231 

2,231 

Egypt 

459 

117 

426 

442  , 

1,018 

Poland 

286 

52 

4,538 

5, 779 

3,454 

Great  Britain ; 

51 

1 

104 

288 

251 

France 

40 

1 

102 

no  ' 

494 

Switzerland-  

1 

11 

1 

49 

94 

Other  countries — -i 

1,241 

48 

725 

500 

4,628 

Total - 

64, 244 

37,893 

70,041 

74,277 

61,068 

1922-1925,  compiled  from  (8,  Ann.  17,  p.  £76). 

1926,  from  economic  and  trade  note  March  18,  1927,  Wm.  E.  Nash,  American  trade  commissioner. 
* If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 


After  the  tobacco  is  sun  dried,  the  producer  assorts  the  leaves 
according  to  color  and  size,  binding  six  selected  leaves  of  similai 
quality  into  a packet  called  a “pastal.”  The  pastals  are  then  piled 
into  the  form  of  an  oblong  bale  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  readily 
examined.  Burlap  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bale,  which  is  so  bound 
that  four  sides  are  left  uncovered  to  permit  free  circulation  of  the 
air  and  easy  examination  of  individual  past  als. 

When  these  bales  of  pastals  are  received  at  a merchant  warehouse 
the  leaves  are  moistened  by  an  expert  to  minimize  breakage  during 
the  process  of  sorting  and  classification  wliich  follows.  The  pastals 
are  first  roughly  classified  according  to  size  and  color  into  piles,  from 
which  expert  graders  take  each  leaf  separately.  The  tobacco  is  then 
examined  leaf  by  leaf  and  packed,  with  the  stem  toward  the  center, 
into  the  pressing  frame.  After  the  frame  is  full,  the  leaves  are  pressed 
and  bound  into  a compact  bale  with  a protection  of  burlap  at  the  ends 
only,  four  sides  being  left  open  to  permit  of  circulation  air  and 
inspection  of  the  leaf.  Usually  two  girls  handle  the  basma  grades 
to  each  five  or  six  handling  the  bachi-bali  or  common  grade. 

During  transportation  from  the  producer  to  the  merchant’s  ware- 
house there  is  a shrinkage  of  about  2 per  cent.  During  manipula- 
tion, there  is  a shrinkage  of  2 to  5 per  cent;  and,  between  that  time 
and  exportation,  from  2 to  4 per  cent.  Normal  shrinkage  is  about 
6 to  10  per  cent.  From  2 to  8 per  cent  of  the  tobacco  becomes  scrap, 
most  of  which  is  consumed  locally. 
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In  a broad  sense  the  tobacco  industry  of  Bulgaria  (as  far  as  the 
exportation  of  the  basma  and  bachi-bali  grades  is  concerned)  is  a 
part  of,  or  is  intimately  associated  wdth,  the  tobacco  industry  of 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.,  ...  • • 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  this  Balkan- Asiatic  region  in  1928 
was  nearly  double  and  in  1924  was  more  than  double  that  of  1920. 
(Table  79.) 


Table  79. — Tobacco:  Production  in  specified  countries,  1920-1926 


[In  thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Bulgaria 

Yugoslavia - 

i Greece 

X Turkey — 

64,599 
17, 210 
69,850 
31, 305 

35, 923 
26,046 
49,863 
1 13, 889 

58,077 

20,704 

56.857 

(*) 

118, 951 
38,231 
127,358 
57, 298 

108, 447 
78,663 
75, 469 
115, 415 

89,948 
26,590 
129, 243 
118,356 

i 59, 942 

32,682 
1 120, 169 

88,184 

Total — - 

182,964 

125,721 

341,838 

377,994 

364, 137 

300,977 

1920-1926  for  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and  G^ce,  ^mpiled  fr^ 

1920  and  1921  for  Turkey,  compiled  from  Consular  I^eport  No.  37153.  June  30,  iMn. 
1923-1926  from  Commerce  Report  No.  49018,  Athens,  dated  Feb.  3,  1927. 

» Falling  off  in  1921  on  account  of  war  in  Anatolia. 

3 Not  available. 


COTTON 

There  were  7,640  acres  of  cotton  reported  under  cultivation  in 
Bulgaria  in  1925-26,  7,000  acres  in  1926-27,  and  22  000  acres  in 
1927-28.  Production  during  these  three  years  was  815,482  pounds, 
1,500,000  pounds,  and  4,600,000  pounds,  respectively. 

In  1925  Bulgaria  imported  486,736  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  (i  able  80.) 


Table  80  — Cotton,  raw:  Imports  into  Bulgaria  by  country  of  origin,  1922  1925 

{8,  Ann.  17,  p.  2J,8) 


Imported  from — 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Pounds 
19, 321 
14, 156 
10,582 
3, 135 
893 

Pounds 

51 

22,648 

43,569 

Pounds 

Pounds 

13,228 

436,321 

Eg>  pL-  - - - 

1, 122 
122 

50,413 

» 2 

13, 370 

48, 087 

67, 412 

1 

. 28,598 

1 

1 

486, 736 

> Probably  samples  received  by  mail. 


LIVESTOCK 

Field-crop  production  predominates  in  the  farniing  operations  con- 
ducted in  Bulgaria.  The  livestock  maintamed  by  each  peasant  is 
usuallv  restricted  to  those  animals  that  are  economically  essential 
to  the*^  conduct  of  farm  work  or  to  supply  the  immediate  simple 
food  and  clothing  requirements  of  the  peasant  family.  Bulgana 
agriculture  is  characterized  by  small  holdmgs  of  crop  lands  dunded 
into  minute,  irregularly  shaped,  scattered  plots,  which 
The  pasture  lands  that  are  owmed  as  common  property  by  the  village 
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community  afford  very  poor  grazing.  Except  in  rare  cases,  it  is 
impracticable  for  a peasant  to  graze  large  animals  on  his  little  parcels 
of  land,  and  the  number  of  animals  that  he  is  allowed  to  graze  in  the 
common  village  pasture  is  limited  ‘by  the  regulations  of  the  village 
council. 

These  conditions  inhibit  the  general  development  of  an  animal 
industry  throughout  Bulgaria.  In  a few  instances  a peasant  is  so 
situated  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  livestock  on  a commercial 
scale.  There  aie  a few  farms  on  which  sheep  herding  or  cattle  breed- 
ing or  (more  seldom)  hog  production  are  the  chief  sources  of  income. 
Among  494,950  owners  of  Uvestock  in  1905,  only  8,752  are  reported 
as  engaged  in  animal  industry  as  their  principal  occupation. 

The  Bulgarian  peasants  rarely  eat  beef.  Their  staple  meat  diet 
is  pork  interspersed  with  lamb  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  occa- 
sionally a sheep  or  goat  is  slaughtered  for  food.  Only  in  Sofija  and 
certain  other  of  the  larger  cities  is  a regular  supply  of  fresh  meat  on 
sale.  The  consumption  of  meat  is  restricted  even  in  the  cities.  The 
demand  for  prime  cuts  is  so  low  that  there  is  little  incentive  to  feed 
animals  exclusively  for  slaughter  and  much  less  encouragement  to 
breed  high-grade  beef  and  mutton  types.  Consequently,  the  breeding 
of  livestock  (particularly  cattle)  is  at  a very  low  stage  in  Bulgaria. 

Cattle  are  produced  in  Bulgaria  almost  exclusively  for  work.  As 
shown  in  Table  81,  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  cattle  in  1910  was 
estimated  at  $33,408,000,  whereas  the  beef  and  veal  produced  amount- 
ed to  only  $2,663,000.  Even  though  dairying  is  at  a very  low  stage 
of  development,  the  value  of  milk  produced  in  this  year  exceeded  that 
of  meat  in  the  case  of  cattle,  water  buffaloes,  and  goats  and  was 
about  equal  to  the  value  of  meat  in  the  case  of  sheep. 

Work  constituted  about  57  per  cent  of  the  value  returned  to 
Bulgarian  farmers  by  their  livestock  in  1910.  Meat  was  considered 
of  secondary  importance  being  16.3  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
derived  from  animals,  followed  by  milk  at  about  12.2  per  cent. 


Table  81. — Income  derived  from  specified  livestock  and  livestock  products,  old 

Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  1910  {25,  p.  227) 

[In  thousands — i.  000  omitted] 


Class 

Meat,  and 
live  animals 
o.xported 

Milk 

Wool,  hair, 
and  bristles 

Eggs 

Manure 

Work 

Total 

Lera 

Dolls. 

Lem 

Dolls. 

Lem 

Dolls. 

Leva 

Dolls. 

Lem 

4,800 

Dolls. 

926 

Lem 

102,600 

Dolls. 

19,802 

Lem 
107, 400 

Dolls. 

20,728 

100 

19 

2,200 

425 

2,300 

444 

m\ 

58 

6,900 

1,  332 

7,200 

1, 390 

Cattle 

13.800 
5,200 

26,900 

4,600 

29.800 
10,200 

2,663 
1,001 
5, 192 
888 
5,  751 
1 969 

21,300 

12,000 

26,200 

9,100 

4,111 
2,316 
5,  057 
1,  756 

8,000 

1,544 

173, 100 

33.  408 

216,200 

41,  726 

2,100 

405 

36,400 

7,025 

55,  700 

10,  750 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Fow'ls 

17,800 

600 

400 

3,435 

116 

77 



s;7oo 

1,500 

1, 679 
290 

79,600 

15,363 

15,800 

30,200 

3,050 

5, 828 

26,900 

5,192 

37, 100 

7, 161 

16,900 

1, 332 

*3,  400 

656 

Oiilk  \Ji  111  - 

Fish 

i,506 

^9 

1,500 

289 

Total.  _ 

92,000 

17, 756 

68,600 

13,240 

18,800 

3,628 

26,900 

5,192 

25,500 

4, 921j321, 200 

61, 992 

3563,  300 

n08,717 

Value  of  the  leva  at  par  used,  19.3  cents. 

J For  honey. 

* For  cocoons. 

s Includes  the  value  of  honey  and  cocoons. 
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The  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  surpassed,  in  Europe,  only  by 
Greece  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats  per  100  inhabitants  in  1910;. 
by  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  number  of  cattle  (including  water 
buffaloes);  and  by  Denmark,  Rumania,  and  Russia  in  the  number 
of  horses. 

During  the  later  centuries  that  Bulgaria  was  under  Turkish  domi- 
nation, considerable  attention  was  paid  to  horse  breeding,  and  a 
fairly  characteristic  breed  was  developed  through  systematic  cross- 
ing of  Arabian  blood  on  the  sturdy  ponyhke  homes  that  the  Bulgars 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  steppes  of  Russia.  In  recent  vears, 
before  the  World  War,  the  Bulgarian  Government  attempted,  in  a 
small  way  to  stimulate  breeding  by  extending  credits  to  private 
purchasers  of  pedigreed  stock  and  by  maintaining  breeding  stations 
under  the  direction  of  the  State.  But  these  undertakings  were  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  country,  though^he  status  of  horse  breeding 
was  somewhat  better  than  that  of  cattle.  In  many  villages  not  even 
a bull  of  the  native  unimproved  breeds  was  to  be  found.  During 
the  recent  Balkan  W^ar  with  Turkey  and  subsequently  during  the 
World  War,  the  best  animals  were  requisitioned  for  mihtary 
purposes. 

Since  the  World  War  Bulgaria  has  been  compelled,  by  the  terras 
of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly,  to  surrender  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
many  thousands  of  animals,  which  naturally  were  selected  from  the 
best  individuals  remaining  after  the  inroads  of  military  requisitions. 
As  a result,  Bulgarian  stocks  of  animals  are  greatly  depleted  and  the 
average  quahty  is  far  below  that  of  the  low  level  of  pre-war  days. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  improve  conditions  and  two  commis- 
sions have  been  sent  to  purchase  breeding  annuals  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 

Reparation  payments  do  not  appear  in  the  official  statistics  of 
Bulgaria  so  that  the  exportation  of  live  animals,  as  shown  in  Table 
82,  are  in  addition  to  those  sent  to  the  countries  of  the  Allies  in  pay- 
ment of  reparations.  Between  1922  and  1925,  live  animals  were 
exported  almost  exclusively  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Table  82. — Livestock:  Exports  from  Bulgaria,  1922-1925  {8,  Ann.  17,  p.  269) 

Livestock  and  destination  1922  19^  1924  1925 


Buffaloes: 

Greece. 

Turkey. 


Total. 

Cattle: 

Greece. 

Turkey. 


Total. 


Number  Number  Number  Number 

15  826  3,393 

687  170  370  337 


288 

2,393 

2,681 


Sheep: 

Greece 8,335 

Turkey 79,668 

Riunania - 27 

Yugoslavia - 


1,844 
32, 387 


1, 196 

10, 823 
2,951 

13,774 

55,560 

57,029 


Lambs: 
Greece - 
Turkey. 
Austria. 
Russia. 


2,477 

6,385 


167 

3,402 


1, 957 
3,062 
1 


3,  730 

18,830 

1,888 

20,718 

140,617 
139, 352 


Total 88,030  34,231  112,589  280,224 


22,508 

3,700 


Total. 


7,864 


3, 569 


5,020 


26,208 
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Table  82. — Livestock:  Exports  from  Bulgaria,  1922-1925  (8,  Ann.  17,  p.  269) 

Continued 


Livestock  and  destination 

i 1922 

1923 

1921 

1925 

Goats: 

rirpAPA  ....  

Number 

520 

7.020 

Number 

147 

1,348 

Number 
17,914  1 
4,555 
1 1 

Number 

40,583 

4,034 

TnrkAV  

Austria - 

Total - 

7,540 

1, 495 

22, 470  ' 

44, 617 

Pigs: 

flrpp.PA  

661 

2,279 

1 

646 

569 

9 

3 

42 

1,  327 
626 
3 
2 
17 

T'nrlf  py  

i,^2 

4 

Wnm«nift.  ....  _ 

Other  countries - — 

T'nt.nl  - - 

t 2 

7 

2,943 

♦ 

1, 893 

1,  269 

1, 975 

HORSES 

The  agricultural  use  of  horses  in  Bulgaria  had  been  increasing 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Horse  breeding  was  carried 
on  extensively  for  several  hundred  years,  under  the  Turks,  duiing 
which  time  the  characteristics  of  the  mixture  of  native  horses  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  Slavs  and  other  peoples  were  greatly  modified 
and  improved.  A fairly  uniform  type  of  home  has  been  developed. 

In  north  Bulgaria  the  average  run  of  village  horses  is  far  superior  to 
those  found  in  Rumanian  or  Serbian  villages.  At  the  time  of  the 
liberation  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Turldsh  yoke  horse  breeding  was 
disrupted.  The  Bulgarian  Government  imported  a few  purebred  ^ 
horses  and  established  several  breeding  stations  throughout  the 
country  before  the  World  War,  but  not  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
breeding  operations  of  the  former  Turkish  rulers.  At  present  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  directs  the  work  of  improving  draft  animals 
whereas  the  Ministry  of  War  has  charge  of  improving  the  quality  of 
native  horses  for  remounts  and  artillery  uses. 

In  1920  there  were  1,182  horses  of  foreign  origin  in  Bulgaria  and 
only  2,123  offspring  of  foreign-bred  horses  crossed  on  native  stock. 
There  were  7,767  stallions  registered  as  breeding  animals.  There 
were  10,152  unregistered  stallions  used  as  saddle  horses  and  27,142 
used  as  pack  and  draft  aninials.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Bulgaria,  these  inferior  animals  undoubtedly  produced  offspriiig. 

Horses  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  field  work  in  north  Bulgaria, 
wUereas,  in  the  districts  of  the  south  and  southwest  oxen  are  still 
favored  by  the  peasants.  However,  most  of  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  during  the  35  years  of  freedom  from  the  Turks  was 
nullified  by  the  ravages  of  the  Balkan  and  the  W orld  W^ars. 

In  1910  there  were  197,910  households  possessing  horses;  ”90,171 
proprietors  had  only  1 horse;  35,218  possessed  2 to  3 horses;  the 
remainder  owned  4 or  more  horses  each.  The  value  of  the  work  done 
by  horses  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaiia  in  1910  was  estimated  at 
102,600,000  leva  or  $19,802,000.®*  This  was  31.9  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  work  performed  by  farm  animals  in  that  year.  There 
were  478,222  horses  in  the  old  Kingdom  in  1910  of  which  78,222 
were  found  in  the  territories  later  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugo- 


w There  were  770.000  households  in  Bulgaria  in  cities  and  rural  communities  in  1910. 
M Converted  at  par  value  of  19.3  cents  to  the  lev. 
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slavia.  The  pre-war  number  of  horses  in  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritories has  been  estimated  at  25,000.  (Table  83.)  The  number  of 
horses  in  present-day  Bulgarian  territory,  before  the  World  War, 
was  thus  approximately  425,000. 

The  ravages  of  war  were  not  as  severe  upon  the  numbers  of  norses 
in  Bulgaria  as  might  have  been  expected  since  in  1920  there  were 
only  27,000  fewer  horses  in  the  country  than  in  1910. 

No  official  figures  have  been  issued  since  1920. 

Table  83. — Horses:  Number  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  and  in  the  -present 

Kingdom,  specified  years 

^ i 

Per  1,000 
acres 

Number 
14 
21 
23 
20 


19 

6 


17 

16 


1892-1910,  old  Kindgom,  compiled  from  (25,  p.  SSt). 

IQlOcededterritory,  calculated  from  (10).  c r 70-71\ 

1910,  territory  acquired  from  Turkey  estimated  from  (5,  Ann.  5 14*  B,  pp.  70-7J). 

1920,  from  same  source  as  1910  acquired  territory. 

Durino*  the  5-year  period  ended  1910,  Bulgaria  exported  on  ^e 
average  4,508  horses,  mostly  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Rumama.  On 
r the  average,  2,433  horses  were  imported  each  year. 

' There  is  no  record  of  the  exportation  of  any  horses  smce  the  war. 

CATTLE 

The  whole  economic  and  philosophic  life  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant 
centers  in  his  cattle,  which  are  always  bred  as  beasts  of  burden. 
There  are  two  local  races,  the  Isker  and  the  Pleven.  The  vanous 
peoples  who  preceded  the  Slavs  in  their  migrations  into  the  Balkans 
probablv  each  brought  with  them  some  sort  of  dome^icated  cattle, 
but  these  have  disappeared.  The  Slavs,  as  well  as  the  Tartar  Bulgars 
(a  corruption  of  the  word  Volgar)  brought  with  them  the 
K rangv,  grav,  steppe  cattle  of  southern  Russia.  Neither  durmg  the 
centuries  under  the  Ottoman  Empire,  nor  durmg  the  past  48  years 
of  Bulgarian  freedom,  has  the  Government  done  much  toward  the 

systematic  improvement  of  these  native  breeds. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  attempts  to  increase  the  nailk  supp  y 
through  the  introduction  of  Swiss  and  other  northern  breeds  but  the 
results  have  not  been  greatly  significant.  The  low  stage  of  cattle 
breeding  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1920,  there  were  only  2,209 
bulls  among  1,877,108  cattle,  excluding  water  buffaloes,  m present 
Bulgaria  as  compared  with  100,907  bulls  among  1,940,516  cattle  m 
present  Hungarv.  In  Bulgaria  only  966  animals  were  of  foreign 
origin  and  only  5,521  were  crosses  between  native  and  foreign  stock. 

. Xoh  MW  werfo"natW^^  12  were  Montafon,  and  4 were  of  EngMh  breeds. 


Territory  and  year  Horses 


' i Old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria: 

— - 494;  557 

1^0:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::" - - -- 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory:  1910 - — ^ 

Newly  acquired  territory:  1910 - - * 

Total,  present  boundaries:  ^25  ooo 

S:::::::::::::::::: ***■ 


Per  1,000 
inhabi- 
tants 


Number 

104 

132 

133 
110 


100 

67 


97 

82 
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Before  the  introduction  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol  practically 
all  cattle  intended  for  slaughter  were  grass  fed  or,  in  rare  instances, 
they  were  given  a little  corn.  Later,  distilleries  bought  up  lean  cattle 
to  which  they  fed  the  refuse  from  alcohol  manufacture.  In  recent 
years  the  pulp  from  sugar  factories  has  been  used  to  fatten  cattle. 
It  is  estimated  that,  before  the  World  War,  not  more  than  200  to 
300  cattle,  destined  for  exportation  to  Turkey,  were  fattened  on  com- 
mercial by-products  each  year.  In  1920  it  is  reported  that  4,848 
steers  and  2,648  cows  were  being  stall-fed  for  slaughter. 

There  was  a total  of  775,000  households  in  the  cities  and  rural 
districts  of  Bulgaria  in  1910,  among  which  356,178  possessed  1 or 
more  steers  or  water  buffaloes.  There  were  28,040  households  which 
possessed  only  1 work  animal,  whereas,  256,435  households  owned 
2;  59,889  owned  3 or  4;  and  11,814  owned  5 or  more. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  cattle  in  1910  was  estimated  at 
209,500,000  leva  or  $40,433,000.®°  This  is  65.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  work  done  by  farm  animals  in  the  entire  Kingdom. 

Between  1900  and  1910  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  Bulgaria  remained 
practically  stationary.  It  has  been  reported,  however,  that  more 
and  more  of  the  farm  work,  particularly  in  north  Bulgaria,  was 
being  done  by  horses.  There  were  2,019,000  cattle  and  water  buffa- 
loes in  1910  in  the  old  liingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

There  were  212,000  cattle  and  buffaloes  in  1910,  in  the  territories 
that  were  later  ceded  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  1910  estimate  for  cattle  and  water  buffaloes  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories  has  been  placed  at  244,000.  Thus,  before  the 
World  War  there  were  approximately  2,051,000  cattle  and  water 
buffaloes  in  the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  frontiers  of 
Bulgaria. 

The  ravages  of  war  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  numbers 
of  cattle  in  Bulgaria.  As  shown  in  Table  84,  the  returns  for  1920 
indicate  2,295,000  cattle  and  water  buffaloes  or  an  increase  of  244,000 
above  the  pre-war  estimates. 

No  official  statistics  have  been  published  as  to  numbers  of  cattle 
since  1920. 


Table  84. — Cattle,  including  water  buffaloes: . Number  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia, and  in  the  'present  Kingdom,  specified  years 


Territory  and  year 

Cattle, 
includ- 
ing buf- 
f^oes 

Per  1,000 
acres 

Per  1,000 
inhabi- 
tants 

Old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria: 

Bands 

Number 

Number 

1892 

1, 768 

74 

534 

1900 

2,027 

85 

541 

1905 

2,173 

91 

538 

1910__ 

2,019 

85 

465 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory:  1910 - 

1,807 

84 

463 

Newly  acquired  territory:  1910 

244 

62 

650 

Total,  present  boundaries: 

1910 

2,061  ' 

80 

"N 

470 

1920 - 

' 2, 295  , 

90 

\ 

1892-1910,  old  Kingdom,  compiled  from  {B6,  pp.  tifi). 

1910,  ceded  territory,  calculated  from  (10). 

1910,  territory  acquired  from  Turkey,  estimated  from  (8,  Ann.  6-14$  £,  pp.  70-71). 

1920  from  same  source  as  1910  acquired  territory. 

w Converted  at  par  value  of  19.3  cents  to  the  lev. 
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Dairting 

Dairying  in  Bulgaria  is  incidental  to  supplying  Sofija  and  a few 
other  cities  with  butter  and  liquid  milk.  In  1910  there  were  426,664 
cows  and  154,420  female  water  buffaloes  in  the  old  Kingdom.  In 
that  year  9,910  city  households  kept  1 cow  or  milk  water  buffalo, 
4,930  kept  2,  and  1,204  kept  3.  There  were  only  181  dairies  within 
city  limits  that  maintained  9 or  more  cows,  232  \\i.th  6 to  8 cows,  and 
756  with  4 to  5 cows.  Milk  is  produced  and  distributed  under  the 
most  primitive  conditions.  It  is  generally  considered  unsafe  to  use 
milk  for  drinking  until  it  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling.  Certified 
bottled  milk  is  unknown. 

In  the  country  cows  were  kept  for  work,  for  breedmg,  and  for  re- 
placement, milk  production  having  been  entirely  incidental.  There 
were  250,978  households  in  1910,  that  possessed  only  1 or  2 cows  and 
32,501  households  with  3 cows  each.  In  the  vicinity  of  cities  there 
^ were  some  1,040  farms  with  9 or  more  cows.  Few  if  any,  of  these 
farms  were  exclusively  devoted  to  dairying.  On  19,241  farms,  4 to 
5 COW’S  w’ere  maintained  and  6 to  8 cows  wnre  found  on  as  many  as 
4,054  farms.  Almost  without  exception,  the  main  purpose  of  cows 
W’as  the  replenishment  of  farm  power. 

Even  under  these  primitive  conditions,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  milk  produced  in  1910  was  greater  than  that  of  beef  and  veal. 
It  w’as  estimated  that  367,723  cows  produced  220,341,200  pounds  of 
milk  valued  at  21,300,000  leva  or  $4, 111,000, ®‘  whereas  there  were  only 
143,326  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  or  exported,  equivalent  to  33,- 
840,600  pounds  of  meat,  valued  at  13,800,000  leva  or  $2,663,000.®* 

Similarly,  120,000  w’ater  buffalo  cows  produced  121,643,655  pounds 
of  milk  valued  at  12,000,000  leva  or  $2,316,000®*  as  contrasted  wuth 
38,000  slaughtered  or  exported,  equivalent  to  14,352,000  pounds  of 
meat  valued  at  5,200,000  leva  or  $1,004,000.®*  As  sources  of  meat, 
cattle  and  w’ater  buffaloes  combined  are  excelled  by  hogs  and  by  sheep. 
The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  sheep  and  goats  exceeds  that  pro- 
duced by  COW’S  and  w’ater  buffaloes. 

In  1920,  there  w’ere  234,280  cows  classified  as  breedmg  anmials, 
225,915  as  breeding  and  draft  animals.  Only  82,629  w’ere  classed  as 
milk  cow’^s  and  2,648  w’ere  being  fattened  for  beef. 

Trade  in  Cattle  and  Dairy  Products 

1 There  w’as  a net  export  of  a few  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  milk  during 
^ 1909-1913,  w’hereas,  since  the  World  War,  there  has  been  no  mter- 

national  trade  in  fresh  milk  except  in  the  single  year  of  19^,  when  it 
w’as  reported  that  a few  hundred  pounds  wrere  imported.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  increasing  quantity  of  condensed  milk  has  been  im- 
ported in  recent  years.  Before  the  Balkan  War,  Bulgarian  importa- 
tions of  condensed  milk  averaged  around  29,000  pounds  yearly. 
Between  1922  and  1925,  importations  increased  from  4,899  pounds  to 

94,055  pounds.  (Table  85.)  

Converted  at  par  value  of  19.3  cents  to  the  lev. 
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Table  85. — Condensed  milk:  Imports  into  Bnlgariay  average  t909-191Sy  and 

annual,  19^^2-1925  {8,  Ann.  17;  17,  1925-26) 


Year 

Imports 

Year 

Imports 

Average  1909-1913 

1922 

1923.._ 

Pounds 
J 29, 101 
M,  899 
19,215 

1924  - 

1925  

Pou  nds 
53, 358 
94,055 

1 Former  boundaries. 

5 The  only  year  in  which  Bulgaria  exported  condensed  milk  was  1922,  when  8,818  pounds  are  reported  to 
have  left  the  country. 


The  condensed  milk  imported  into  Bulgaria  was  reported  in  1925 
to  have  come  from  Holland,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  order 
named.  It  may  be  probable  that  the  recent  reported  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cattle  has  cut  down  the  milk  supply^  of  Bulgarian  cities  ^ 
and  stimulated  a demand  for  condensed  milk.  This  demand  will 
probably  fall  off  somewhat  when  Bulgarian  herds  return  to  normal 
numbers,  as  they  undoubtedly  will.  Nevertheless  there  should 
continue  to  be  a permanent  demand  in  Bulgaria  for  a considerable 
quantity  of  condensed  milk  because  of  the  convenience  of  having  on 
hand  a supply  of  rmlk  that  has  not  soured. 

The  exportation  of  a small  quantity  of  butter  has  been  reported 
since  the  World  War  but,  from  all  indications,  this  butter  is  made 
from  sheep’s  milk  rather  than  from  cow’s  milk. 

The  exportation  of  cattle  from  Bulgaria,  before  the  Balkan  War, 
had  been  declining.  During  the  10-year  period  ended  1895  some 
15,801  cattle  were  sent  abroad  annually.  The  average  export  between 
1896-1910  was  14,742;  but  during  the  last  five  years  of  this  period, 
only  9,442  animals  were  sent  abroad  each  year.  Almost  without 
exception  the  cattle  exported  from  Bulgaria  were  shipped  to  Greece 
and  Tm-key. 

The  postwar  exports  of  cattle,  exclusively  to  Turkey  and  Greece, 
have  ranged  between  2,681  in  1922  to  20,718  in  1925.  (Table  82.) 

It  is  reported  that  large  numbers  of  the  best  individuals  of  aU 
classes  of  hvestock  have  been  sent  to  Itumania  and  \ ugoslavia  in 
payment  of  reparations.  For  this  reason,  not  only  have  cattle  num- 
bers been  reduced  but  the  quality  of  the  livestock  remaining  in 
Bulgaria  is  below  the  average  pre-war  standard,  although  this  stand- 
ard was  low. 

Nevertheless,  cattle  are  so  essential  to  farm  operations  in  Bulgaria  / 
that  it  is  only  a question  of  time  before  Bulgarian  herds  of  cattle  and 
water  buffalo  will  return  to  their  pre-war  normal  status. 

SHEEP 

All  of  the  Slavic  clans  that  migrated  from  Russia  over  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  into  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  south  into  the 
Balkans,  until  checked  by  the  Byzantine  armies,  were  nomadic  clans 
livdng  almost  exclusively  on  their  flocks  of  sheep,  from  which  they 
obtained  food  and  clothing — milk,  cheese,  meat,  wool,  and  skins. 
When  thev  could  migrate  no  farther  they  finally  settled  down  to 
A-illage  life"^  and  slowly  took  up  field  cultivation.  As  the  production 
of  field  crops  prospered  and  the  population  became  more  dense,  sheep 
herding  tended  to  decrease.  In  recent  years,  before  the  World  War, 
it  was  the  practice  of  villages  to  hold  pasture  lands  as  common  prop- 
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erty,  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  forest  lands  had  further 
tended  to  hold  sheep  raising  at  a remarkably  constant  level  m propor- 
tion to  the  population.  (Table  86.) 

Table  86. — Sheep:  Number  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  and  in  the  present 


1 

. Territory  and  year 

Sheep 

Per  1,000 
acres 

Per  1.0001 
inhabit- 
ants 

Old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria: 

Thou- 

sunds 

6,868 

Number 

288 

Number 
2, 074 
1,874 
2,015 
1,999 

7, 015 
8,131 

295 

342 

8,669 

364 

7,718 

863 

359 

1,937 

218 

2,299 

Total,  present  boundaries: 

8,581 

337 

1,968 

1,841 

8,923 

350 

1892-1910,  old  Kingdom,  compiled  from  («5,  p.  251). 

1910,  ceded  territory,  calculated  from  (16).  vrL.yi\  loon  fmm  oame 

1910,  territory  acquired  from  Turkey  estimated  from  (8,  Ann.  6-14*  see.  B,  pp.  70-71)  1920,  from  same 
source  as  1910  acquired  territory. 

Between  1892  and  1910  the  numbers  of  sheep  per  1,000  inhabitants 
in  Bulgaria  tended  to  remain  remarkably  constant.  The  numbem 
of  sheep  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  the  ceded  and  m the  acquu-ed 
territories  were  practically  the  same,  so  that  the  situation  wa§  not 
materially  affected  by  the  changes  in  territory  foUowmg  the  World 

Only  8,210  farms  were  devoted  exclusively  to  sheep  herding  before 
the  Balkan  War.  Most  of  these  farms  raised  ^k  sheep  and  indk 
cheese  (kachkaval)  was  the  principal  product  sold,  in  1920,  db9,2<5y 
Bulgarian  households  kept  sheep.  Almost  without  exception  these 
sheep  were  the  coarse,  rangy,  long-wool  or  one  of  the  fat-tail  varie- 
ties descended  from  the  migrating  flocks  brought  m by  the  ancestors 
of  the  Bulgarian  Slavs  from  their  former  grazmg  lands  on  the  Russian 

The  most  common  breed  is  called  “Czigaia”.®^  The  male  lambs 
are  usually  slaughtered  at  5 to  9 days  of  age,  at  which  time  the  hair 
has  assumed  a tight  curl  similar  to  Persian  lamb  or  karakul.  1 6 
pelts  of  these  lambs  are  cured  and  used  m making  caps  and  for 
trimming  garments.  Every  peasant  has  a coat  and  other  articles 
of  clothing  made  from  sheepskin  or  lamb  pelts  with  the  wool  turned 
to  the  inside.  The  outside  surface  of  the  skin  is  decorated  with  some 
distinctive  design  that  probably,  in  ancient  times,  was  emblematic 
of  the  local  clan.  In  the  spring  the  carcasses  of  the  baby  lambs  are 

consumed  locally.  , , 

It  is  estimated  that  2,420,000  lambs  and  600,000  sheep  were  con- 
sumed in  1910,  equivalent  to  50,529,000  pounds  of  meat.  On  the 
other  hand,  sheep  produced  314,693,000  pounds  of  milk  which  soured 
bv  a special  process  or  made  into  cheese,  constitutes  one  of  the  cfiiet 
articles  of  diet  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  The  v^alue  of  sheep  s milk 
exceeded  that  produced  by  cows.  In  1910,  the  Bulgarians  consumed 

only  about  two-thirds  as  much  beef  as  mutton  and  lamb. 

The  income  from  the  sheep  industry  m 1910  was  estunated  at 
79,600,000  leva  or  $15,363,000,  whereas  expenses  were  placed  at 

M This  breed  is  found  in  Kumania,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  eastern  Czechoslovakia. 
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52,800,000  leva  or  $10,190,000,  leaving  a gross  profit  of  about  $5,173,- 
000,  or  about  60  cents  per  head.  This  average  profit  was  so  small 
that  the  pre-war  sheep  industry  had  not  developed  on  a commer- 
cial scale,  but  was  maintained  very  closely  to  the  requirements  of 
individual  households.  Although  this  was  the  case,  the  number  of 
sheep  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  1910  was  1,968,  which  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  European  country  except  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Greece.  Although  in  1920  there  was  an  increase  of  342,000  sheep 
over  the  pre-war  estimated  number,  the  proportion  per  1,000  inhabit- 
ants had  diminished  to  1,841. 

In  1920  only  1,778  sheep  are  reported  to  be  of  improved  foreign 
breeds  and  only  5,249  the  result  of  crossing  foreign  blood  on  native 
strains. 

No  official  report  has  been  made  on  sheep  numbers  since  1920. 

Wool  | 

The  most  common  size  of  flock  in  Bulgaria  in  1910  ranged  from 
21  to  50  sheep.  There  were  only  223  flocks  in  1910  vdth  more  than 
500  head.  There  is  no  special  breeding  of  sheep  in  Bulgaria,  reproduc- 
tion being  more  or  less  haphazard.  Colors  range  from  white  through 
gray  and  brown  to  black;  the  darker  colors  predominate.  The  wool  is 
coarse  and  long,  of  the  general  type  called  “Czigaia”,  which  is  found 
as  far  north  as  Slovakia,  Ruthenia,  and  southern  Poland.  In  1910 
the  estimated  wool  production  was  placed  at  19,228,000  poimds, 
as  each  animal  sheared  yields  about  2.6  povmds. 

Spinning  and  weaving  wool  in  Bulgaria  is  a household  industry. 

The  women  spin  incessantly,  employing  the  ancient  distaff  and  spin- 
dle. Many  households  are  equipped  with  crude  looms  upon  which 
are  manufactured  cloths  of  various  grades,  blankets,  and  carpets. 

The  coarse  peasant  cloth  and  homemade  rugs  constituted  the  princi- 
pal form  in  w'hich  wool  was  exported  from  Bulgaria  before  the  World 
War.  It  is  reported  that  before  the  Balkan  War  an  average  of  13,889 
pounds  of  washed  and  105,159  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  were  exported 
annually,  almost  exclusively  to  Serbia. 

Since  Timkish  times  the  woolen  industry  has  centered  at  Sliven 
and  Gabrovo.  At  the  former  town  there  were  9 mills  in  1924  with 
10,652  spindles  and  331  looms,  and  at  the  latter  town  there  were 
17  mills  vdth  15,338  spindles  and  301  looms.  There  were  6 mills 
at  Samokov,  Trievna,  Kazanlik,  and  Karlovo  with  a total  of  11,294 
spindles  and  125  looms.  Other  mills  exist  but  no  data  are  available. 

Since  the  World  War  there  has  been  no  exportation  of  wool.  On 
the  other  hand  considerable  quantities  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool 
have  been  imported.  (Table  87.)  These  are  coarse  and  fine  wools 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Greece,  Turkey,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Belgium. 


Table  87. — Wool:  Imports  into  Bulgaria,  average  1909-191S,  and  annualy 

1922-1925  {8y  Ann.  17;  17,  1925-26) 


Year 

Washed 

Unwashed 

Year 

Washed 

Unwashed 

Average  1909-1918  . . ... 

Pounds 
1 368, 168 
943,745 
2,460,  358 

Pounds 
1869,053 
2, 104,055 
2, 512, 360 

1924 

Pounds 
1, 667, 293 
1, 347, 573 

1 

Pounds 
1,419,804 
1, 291,  250 

1922 

1925 

1923 

1 Former  boundaries. 
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Since  the  World  War  coarse  peasant  cloth  and  finer  stuffs  from 
commercial  mills  have  been  exported  to  Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  and  Greece 
in  minor  quantities  and  a few  tons  of  rugs  have  been  sent  abroad  each 
year  largely  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  5-year  period  ended  1910  Bulgaria  exported  annually  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  an  average  of  282,244  sheep,  30,556  lambs  and 
106,807  lambs  imder  6 months  of  age.  In  1925,  the  exports  to  Tui- 
key’  and  Greece  were;  Sheep,  280,224;  all  lambs,  26,208. 

During  the  period  1906-1910  the  exports  of  sheep  products  averaged 
208  short  tons  of  prepared  meats,  236  short  tons  of  butter,  613  short 
tons  of  ordinary  white  cheese  (similar  to  brinza),  and  2,409  short  tons 
of  kachkaval  cheese  (made  from  boiled  milk). 

In  1925,  shipments  abroad  were  5 short  tons  of  butter,  14  short 
tons  of  ordinary  cheese  and  85  short  tons  of  kachkaval. 


SWINE 

The  production  of  pork  in  Bulgaria  is  as  ancient  as  the  country 
itself  but  it  has  never  constituted  an  important  commercial  branch 
of  the  nation’s  animal  industry.  Hogs  are  raised  for  home  consump- 
tion as  it  is  a custom  of  the  country  to  have  a roast  pig  in  each  home 
at  Christmas  time.  The  commercial  fattening  of  hogs  for  market 
has  been  rare.  There  were  only  8 households  out  of  708,814  in  Bul- 
garia, in  1905  that  were  engaged  in  the  commercial  production  of 
pork.  Between  1905  and  1910  the  number  of  swine  reported  on 
farms  varied  but  fittle,  although  there  appears  to  have  been  a trend 
toward  increased  total  numbers  as  well  as  more  hogs  per  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, as  indicated  in  Table  88. 


Table  88. — Swine:  Number  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  and  in  the  present 

Kingdom,  specified  years 


Territory  and  year 

Swine 

Per  1,000 
acres 

: Per  1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

1 

Old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

- - 

Thousands 

462 

368 

465 

527 

Number 

19 
15 

20 
22 

Number 

140 

98 

115 

121 

lonn  . . 

i9a5  - - 

1910 - 

Old  Kingdom  minus  ceded  territory:  1910 

23 

15 

122 

160 

Total,  present  boundaries: 

iQin  - 

546 

1,090  : 

21 

43 

125 

225 

1090  - 

1892-1910.  old  Kingdom  compiled  from  (#5,  p.  B6^).  1910.  ceded  territory,  calculated  from  (10).  1910 
territory  acquired  from  Turkey,  estimated  from  (S.  Ann.  5-14,  sec.  B,  pp.  70-71).  1920  from  same  source  as 
1910  acquired  territory. 


The  swine  of  Bulgaria  are  almost  exclusively  the  progeny  of  the 
aboriginal  hogs  that  have  been  native  to  the  country  for  centuries. 
In  1920,  there  were  only  1,166  purebred  swine  of  western  origin  and 
only  10,228  crossbred  hogs  among  a total  of  1,090,000. 

An  insignificant  number  of  hogs  and  milk-fed  pigs  were  imported 
each  year,  during  the  period  before  the  World  War,  from  Serbia 
and  ap  equally  insignificant  number  were  exported  to  Rumania. 


) 
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A concession  was  granted  in  1926  to  a British  company  for  a monop- 
oly of  the  export  of  all  pork  products.  The  concession  provides  for 
the  construction  of  paclong  plants  at  Gorna  Ojechovitca  and  ware- 
houses at  Varna  and  Burgas,  for  the  erection  of  cold-storage  works, 
and  the  maintenance  of  transport  between  Bulgaria  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  1920,  there  were  1,090,000  swine  in  Bulgaria  or  about  twice 
the  pre-war  estimate.  There  has  been  no  official  report  on  swdne 
numbers  since  1920.  It  is  probable  that  swine  numbers  in  Bulgaria 
will  increase  and,  should  the  British  enterprise  prove  successful, 
exports  of  pork  products  which,  since  the  World  War,  have  been 
insignificant,  may  tend  to  become  a considerable  item  in  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  country. 

GOATS 

The  number  of  goats  in  Bulgaria  changed  very  little  during  the 
period  1890  to  1910,  at  which  time  1,411,610  were  reported  in  the 
old  Kingdom. 

About  1,000,000  kids  were  produced  each  year,  of  which  number 
about  500,000  were  slaughtered.  Some  220,000  mature  goats  were 
also  killed  as  food,  the  total  goat  and  kid  meat  produced  annually 
being  placed  at  approximately  13,536,000  pounds.  Goats  also  pro- 
duced 123,610,000  pounds  of  milk  and  824,300  pounds  of  hair  in  1910. 

During  1906-1910  an  average  of  21,630  goats  were  exported  each 
year.  The  number  of  goats  decreased  to  1,332,000  in  1920  which,  as 
shovTi  in  Table  89,  is  309,000  below  the  number  reported  in  1910. 
No  official  report  has  been  made  on  the  number  of  goats  since  1920. 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  goats  in  Bulgaria  will  tend  to 
recover  their  pre-war  normal. 

Table  89. — Goals,  mules,  and  donkeys:  Number  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 

and  in  the  present  Kingdom,  specified  years 


[In  thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Territory  and  year 

Goats 

Mules 

Donkeys 

nM  TTinffHnm  nf  'Rnlaarifi  TTiiniiQ  oodAii  t.Arritnrv?  1910  

1, 332 
309 

12 

13 

115 

33 

NJpwlv  npnnirAH  t-Arriforv  1910  . 

Total  1910  

1,641  , 
1,332 

25 

26 

148 

156 

Total  1920  

Old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  (S,  Ann,  i,  p,  167).  Ceded  territories  to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumfihia,  calculated 
from  (W),  Newly  acquired  territory  from  Turkey,  estimated  from  (5,  Ann.  6-14t  sec.  B,  pp.  70-71).  1920 
census  figures  (8,  Ann.  6-1 4t  sec.  B,  pp.  70-71). 


MEAT  PRODUCTION 

There  was  practically  no  international  trade  in  meat  in  Bulgaria 
before  the  World  War.  All  meat  produced  was  consumed  within 
the  country  itself.  Comparing  the  per  capita  consumption  of  various 
countries  (Table  90),  the  Bulgarian  people  ate  little  meat,  consuming 
about  41.2  pounds  annually,  as  compared  with  145.3  pounds  in  the 
United  Stales  and  105.4  pounds  in  France, 


L 
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Table  90. — Meat:  Total  and  per  capita  production  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
1910,  and  pre-war  disappearance  per  capita  in  specified  countries,  1912,  and 
average,  1909-1913 


Kind 

Production  in  Bul- 
garia. 1910 

Per  capita  disappearance 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1912 

Average  1909- 
1913 

United 

States 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

France 

Pork 

1,000 

pounds 

66,469 

50,529 

13,536 

33,840 

14,352 

Pounds 
15. 32 
11.65 
3.12 
7.80 
3. 31 

Pounds 

69.1 

8.1 

Pounds 

71.6 

3,0 

Pounds 
38.0  1 
30.4 

Pounds 
46.7 
1 9.5 

Mutton  and  lamb 

Goat  and  kid . . 1 

Beef  and  veal 

Bullalo ... 

68.1 

39.9 

6Z7 

! 49.2 

Total 

1 

178, 726  ' 

41.20  ' 

145.3  j 

1 1 

114.5 

131.1 

105.4 

Compiled  from  (f5, 2S). 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  BULGARIAN  AGRICULTURE 

The  agriculture  of  Bulgaria  was  not  vitally  affected  by  the  land 
reform  as  was  the  case  in  Rumania.  Nor  did  the  World  War  par- 
ticularly affect  the  agricultural  situation.  :_The  status  of  Bulgaria  — 
as  an  exporting  country  was  affected  by  the  changes  in  boundarj’’ 
following  the  Balkan  and  the  World  Wars.  Bulgaria  ceded  to  Ru- 
mania, in  1913,  parts  of  several  highly  productive  counties  along  the 
northeastern  frontier  and  annexed  from  Turkey  a relatively  large 
area  along  the  southern  frontier  that  did  not  produce  enough  cereals 
r to  meet  local  needs.  But  this  district  was  part  of  the  Turkish  tobacco 
region  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire,  consequently  tobacco  has 
supplanted  cereals  as  an  article  of  export  from  Bulgaria.  Tobacco 
production  was  carried  to  extremes  between  1923  and  1925  but  in 
recent  years  has  tended  to  assume  proportions  more  nearly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  world  market. 

The  agriculture  of  Bulgaria  is  organized  to  supply  the  farmers’ 
families  with  food  and  to  provide  feed  for  their  domestic  animals. 
Few  farm  units  are  operated  on  a commercial  basis.  The  surpluses 
that  are  irfarketed  are  small  in  volume,  lack  uniformity,  and  are 
poor  in  quality  compared  with  western  standards. 

There  appears  to  be  a trend  toward  increased  wheat  consumption 
in  Bulgaria  which  has  been  partially  Tnet  by  increased  acreage. 
Exports  of  wheat  have  averaged  (1921-22  to  1925-26)  about  40  per 
cent  as  large  as  the  estimated  pre-war  surplus.  The  exportation  of 
corn  is  also  far  below  the  pre-war  average.  The  international  trade 
in  other  cereals  is  unimportant. 

There  appears  to  be  a trend  toward  increased  livestock  production 
which,  together  with  mcreas^d  bread  consumption,  should  tend  to 
keep  cereal  exports  below  those  that,  before  the  World  War,  were 
normal  to  the  territories  now  comprised  vdthin  the  frontiers  of  Bul- 
garia. On  the  other  hand,  the  potentialities  of  the  country  as  a 
hog-producing  territory  have  attracted  the  attention  of  British 
capitalists,  who  propose  to  commercialize  the  swine  industry  by 

44874°— 29 9 
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erecting  packing  plants  and  to  organize  direct  lines  of  steamers  to 
western  Europe.  If  this  venture  should  prove  successful  these  pack- 
ing plants  could  draw  upon  neighboring  Rumanian  and  Yugoslavian 
territories  for  large  numbers  of  hogs.  If  this  industry  is  developed 
to  the  proportions  that  are  evidently  practicable,  it  would  certainly 
affect  the  European  market  for  American  pork  and  pork  products. 

Bulgaria  sliips  flour  to  Constantinople  and  other  southeastern 
points,  and  is  now  in  a position  to  export  sugar  to  the  Orient,  but 
this  competition  with  American  products  will  probably  not  assume 
serious  proportions. 


1^  IS  (•  17  le  IS  20  21  22  2)  2V 


Figure  4— Map  of  Yugoslavia 

YuRoslavia  comprises  Slavonia  (Camiola),  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Palraatia,  coded  by  Austria- 
Hungary;  Croatia-SlavoniaandVoivodina,  ceded  by  Iluiigary,  parts  of  two  small  dislricts  cedeti 
by  Bulgaria,  south  Serbia  annexed  from  Turkey,  and  Montenegro  organized  about  the  old  King-  1 

dom  of  Serbia  as  a nucleus.  Voivodina,  eastern  Slavonia,  northeastern  Bosnia,  and  northern  A 

Serbia  situated  in  the  watershed  of  the  Danube  River  and  its  tributaries  is  a surplus  producing 
region  that  exports  field  crops  as  well  as  animal  products.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  little  more 
than  self  supporting  and  many  localities  do  not  produce  sufficient  to  supply  local  requirements.  „ 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia,  the  Kingdom  of  the  south  Slavs  (that  is,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes)  was  organized  out  of  parts  of  the 
old  Austrian  Empire,  parts  of  the  former  &ngdom  of  Hungary,  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  all  of  Montenegro,  grouped  about  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  as  a nucleus.®  Not  only  had  this  nucleus 
been  penetrated  and  shattered  by  the  Central  Powers,  but  their 
armies  had  overrun  all  of  the  other  territories  that  were  later  combined 


« The  Union  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  was  declared  December  1,  1918,  by  the  Prince  Regent 
Alexander.  The  constitutional  monarchy  was  proclaimed  on  June  28,  1921,  < 
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to  form  the  new  Kingdom.  Montenegro  had  been  devastated  diuing 
the  World  war  as  had  south  Serbia  and  Macedonia,  annexed  by 
Serbia  from  Turkey  in  1913. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Montenegro  and  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia 
the  affairs  of  these  territoiies  had  for  many  years  been  administered 
by  foreign  Governments  (Austria,  Hungary,  or  Turkey)  although 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  had  enjoyed  a certain  amount  of  autonomy  and 
was  therefore  not  so  unaccustomed  to  local  governmental  adminis- 
tration as  were  the  people  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia. 
At  the  time  when  these  territories  were  combined  to  form  the  new- 
Kingdom,  the  official  macliinery  that  had  directed  the  political  hfe 
of  the  greater  part  of  Yugoslavia  was  withdrawal.  Administrative 
officials  and  many  owners  of  estates  w-hose  families  had  operated 
large  holdings  of  land  in  these  southern  Districts  for  generations 
abandoned  their  homes  and  followed  the  retreating  armies  and  civil 
officials  to  Vienna  or  Budapest. 

The  administrative  problems  that  Yugoslavia  was  called  upon  to 
solve,  at  the  time  of  its  oi-ganization,  were  among  the  most  varied  and 
complex  of  those  faced  by  any  of  the  succession  States,  newly  formed 
after  the  World  Wa*>.  At  the  outset  of  the  new  nation’s  existence, 
the  central  administrative  functions  were  performed  by  the  official 
governmental  macliinery  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia;  which  had 
to  be  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  in  order  to  cover  the  emergency 
situation  until  a more  nearly  representative  administration  could  be 
organized.® 

In  common  with  aU  of  the  succession  States,  Yugosla%da  has  had 
difficulty  in  balancing  the  national  budget.  National  income  was 
precarious.  Four  systems  of  taxation  were  in  force — the  Serbian, 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  Bosnian.  By  1926,  these  systems  of  col- 
lecting taxes  had  not  yet  been  unified. 

Before  the  World  War  systems  of  affihated  banks  throughout  the 
entire  territory  of  the  Yugoslavs  had  been  controlled  by  the  pow^erful 
moneyed  groups  in  Vienna  or  Budapest,  which  in  turn  were  closely 
associated  with  financial  groups  in  Berlin.  As  is  customary  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  the  larger  number  of  these  banks  maintained  a 
commercial  and  an  industrial  department,  w'hich  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufacture  or  other  forms  of  enterprise.  Thus,  before  the 
World  War  the  trade  relationships  of  even  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia,  as  regards  both  imports  and  exports,  had  been  dominated  by 
the  financial  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  Each  of 
the  other  Districts,  except  Montenegro,  had  been  directly  under 
the  industrial  and  commercial,  as  well  as  financial  and  pohtical, 
control  of  either  Austrian,  Himgarian,  or  Turkish  groups. 


^ This  feat  could  never  have  been  accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful,  instinctive  group-loyalty 
of  these  southern  Slavic  peoples  who,  though  separated  for  dec^es  from  political  and  commercial  coopera- 
tion, were  strongly  bound  together  by  ties  of  blood  relationship  and  common  customs.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  customs  was,  perhaps,  obedience  to  an  hereditary  or  elected  central  authority.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  form  of  family  life  perculiar  to  the  Serbians.  The  Serbians  formerly  lived  in  CToups 
called  “zadniga,”  which  included  not  only  parents  and  children  but  all  kinsmen  of  various  degrees  of  relation- 
ship and  sometimes  distant  relatives,  who  lived  together  in  the  same  house  or  group  of  houses.  The  group 
activities  were  directed  by  a “stareshina*',  generally  the  eldest  member,  or  one  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conduct  and  his  wis<lom.  Women  have  been  elected  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  “zadruga.’ 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  “zadrugas”  were  numerous  among  the  south  Slavs,  some 
including  as  many  as  80  persons.  But  in  recent  times  this  form  of  group  life  has  been  dying  out  and,  as 
young  men  have  married,  thev  have  asked  for  separate  allotments  of  land  and  have  set  up  independent 
households.  The  good  will  and  family  feeling  has  continued  and  voluntary  group  action  called  a “inoba’ 
of  one  or  more  former  “zadrugas”  is  common.  This  is  similar  to  a house-raising  bee,  a threshing  bee,  or  a 
quilting  bee  in  American  pioneer  life.  In  Serbia  a moba  of  men  is  assembled  to  harvest  fields,  or  of  women 
to  card  wool  and  spin.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  instinctive  in  the  Serbian  and,  therefore,  the  formation 
* of  large  cooperative  organizations  will  be  a natural  development  of  the  national  life  of  Yugoslavia. 
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The  trade  routes  of  all  of  these  territories  had  been  developed  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  toward  Vienna  or  Budapest,  or  in  a south- 
easterly dii-ection  toward  Istambul  (Constantinople).  Lines  of  com- 
munication were  designed  to  connect  outlying  local  trade  centem  oi 
seats  of  provincial  government  with  the  capitals  and  trade  centers  of 
the  great  empires  to  the  north  and  the  southeast.  There  had  been 
little  or  no  estabhshment  of  transverse  chaimels  of  intercourse. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  rendered  this  difficult.  Further- 
more, the  policies  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their  Turkish  allies  had 
tended  to  keep  these  southern  Slavic  jieoples  isolated,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  each  other  and  linked,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the 

control  centers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  i • > 

One  of  the  most  striking  anomalies  of  the  first  yeai-s  of  Yugoslavia  s 
existence  was  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  northeastern  surplus 
districts  of  the  Kingdom  to  north  central  Europe  at  a time  when  ^ 
Montenegro,  Dalmatia,  and  parts  of  blovenia  (Camiola),  which 
are  normally  regions  of  deficit  production  and  which  experienced  a 
crop  failure  in  1922,  were  forced  to  import  supplies  of  cereals  from 
overseas.  Channels  of  trade  and  rail  communication,  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  organized  to  make  it  practicable  to  ship  grain  into 
these  western  districts  from  the  surplus-producing  districts  of  the  east. 

Before  the  World  War,  a considerable  part  of  the  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  produced  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  had  been 
shipped  south  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Orient  through  Istambul  ^ 
(Constantinople)  and  Salonika.  It  is  probable  for  hundreds  of  years, 
dating  back  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Entpire,  the  territory  now  con- 
stituting Italy  had  drawn  part  of  its  food  supply  from  Illyna,  the 

territory  east  of  the  Adriatic.  • . . i i.  j 

With  th©  coming  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Turks,  this  ancient  trade  had 

been  disrunted,  but  as  Rome  is  a natural  market  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  during  a few  years 
preceding  the  World  War  there  had  been  a growing  trade  betw^een 
Serbia  and  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  bulk  of  aU  products,  not  only  those 
of  Serbia  but  of  aU  of  this  south  country,  had  been  handled  by  Aus- 
trian, Hungarian,  and  German  interm^iaries.  These  soumera- 
grown  products  lost  their  identity  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  or  Berlin 
and  appeared  upon  the  markets  of  western  Europe  under  trade 
names  usually  disassociated  from  the  locality  of  their  ongm. 

It  w^as  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  successful  development  ot 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  depended  upon  elimination  of  Vienna  ^ 
and  Budapest,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  former  status  as  inter- 
mediaries. In  practice,  however,  it  has-been  difficult  to  estabhsh 
dii’ect  relationships  with  customer  countries.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  this  direction  w' as  made  by  obtaining  from  Greece  the  free  use  of 
the  port  of  Salonika  to  facilitate  trade  with  the  Orient.  ^ In  recent 
years  the  city  of  Zagreb  has  developed  into  the  commercial  nucleus 
of  the  southern  Slavic  countries,  and  foreign  buyers  from  central  and 
western  Europe  are  establishing  agencies  at  this  center.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1924,  the  exports  of  Yugoslavia  to  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Germany  amounted  to  36.4  per  cent  of  the  total  international  trade  i 
of  the  Kingdom.  Nearly  29  per  cent  went  to  Italy,  with  which  country 
Yuo-oslavia  has  been  steadily  developing  trade  relationships  up  to  1926. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  Yugoslavia  succeeded 
in  establishing  a favorable  trade  balance  in  1924,  the  value  of  exports 
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reaching  671,271,951  gold  dinars  or  $129,555,487  exceeding  imports 
by  about  16  per  cent.  The  following  year  exports  reached  783,- 
349,517  gold  dinars  or  $151,186,457®®  and  exceeded  imports  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  1.8  per  cent. 

This  was  possible  because  Yugoslavia  is  one  of  the  richest  countries 
of  Europe  in  natural  resources  of  timber,  minerals,  water  power,  and 
agricultural  lands.  But  its  industries,®®  including  agriculture,  are 
undeveloped  and  primitive.  The  industries  of  Yugoslavia  have 
suffered  on  account  of  heavy  taxation  and  the  difficulties  of  financing 
local  enterprises.  The  rates  of  interest  charged  by  Yugoslavian 
banks  are  very  high  (25  to  30  per  cent  is  usual),  and  even  liigher 
rates  are  paid  from  time  to  time.  The  development  of  industry  has 
thus  been  slow  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  population  produce 
their  owm  food.  This  has  been  fortunate  for  the  country  during  the 
formative  period  just  passed  through  and  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
V the  situation  in  Austria  w’here  an  excessive  proportion  of  city  and 
industrial  population  has  demanded  the  costly  importation  of  bread 
and  meat  with  disastrous  effect  upon  the  international  trade  balance. 

LOCATION  AND  EXTENT 

The  Kingdom  of  Yugosla\da  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Austria  and  Hungary, 
on  the  east  by  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  south  by  Greece  and 
Albania,  and  on  the  west  by  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  total 
area  is  96,134  square  miles,  or  approximately  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Its  capital,  Belgrade,  located  near  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  is  approximately  the  same  distance  from  the 
Equator  as  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^ PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS 

Yugoslavia,  cut  by  six  mountain  complexes,  is  a mountainous 
country  with  an  average  elevation  of  300  meters  (984  feet).  Low- 
lying  plains  are  foimd  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Kingdom.  These,  together  with 
river  valleys  and  plains  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  comprise 
some  60,000  square  kilometers  (23,166  square  miles),  or  about  24  per 
cent  of  the  total  area. 

Slovenia  (Camiola)  lies  in  the  upper  vallej^s  of  the  Sava  and  the 
I Drava  Rivers  and  the  mountainous  regions  between  the  headwaters 

^ of  these  rivers — the  so-called  Stony  Alps.  This  is  a heavily  wmoded 

district,  42.64  per  cent  of  the  total  area  being  covered  by  forests. 

, Mining  and  lumbering  are  important  industries.  Field-crop  pro- 
duction is  confined  to  the  valleys,  19.7  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
Slovenia  having  been  under  plow.  There  are  numerous  parks  and 
pastures  in  the  forested  hills  as  well  as  meadow  lands  in  the  valleys, 
12.58  per  cent  of  the  total  area  being  classified  as  pasture  lands  and 
16.02  per  cent  as  meadows  in  1922.  Rainfall  is  more  plentiful  in 
these  upper  valleys  than  in  the  lower  Sava  regions  so  that  this  dis- 

M One  gold  dinar  is  equivalent  to  19.3  cents. 

w As  a result  of  the  long  Turkish  domination,  followed  by  wars  and  internal  difficulties,  industry  has 
l>een  but  little  develo{)ed  in  Serbia  and  l^snia.  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Slovenia  and  Viovodina  are  ^tter 
endowed  with  factories,  but  here,  too,  a\iortage  of  fuel  and  the  competition  of  other  parts  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  have  restrict^  development.  • • • Apart  from  agricultural  and  timber 
manufactures,  manufactured  goods  in  1923  amounted  to  only  4 per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  (5,  p. 
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trict  is  better  adapted  to  livestock  production  than  any  other  in 
Yugoslavia. 

In  Dalmatia  and  western  Croatia  the  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  which  renders  rail  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Yugoslavia  extremely  difficult.  The  chmate  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  district  is  subtropical,  and  olive  production  is  a leading  indus- 
try. Tobacco  is  also  grown  extensively,  but  the  mountain  slopes 
can  be  utihzed  for  Uttle  but  sheep  and  goat  herding.  A large  part 
of  the  population  is  supported  by  fishing  along  the  coasts.  Only 
9.9  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Dalmatia  was  classified  as  plowland  in 
1922,  as  contrasted  with  27.3  per  cent  forests,  45.1  per  cent  pas- 
tures, and  only  0.7  per  cent  meadows.  The  mountains  are  of  hme- 
stone  formation,  consequently  there  is  a lack  of  ground  water  near 
the  surface.  A greater  percentage  of  the  total  area  is  classified  as 
pastures  in  Dalmatia  than  is  true  in  any  other  district  of  Yugoslavia, 
but  the  quahty  of  these  gi-azing  lands  is  extremely  poor.  There  are 
practically  no  meadows  in  this  region  and  the  livestock  industry  is 
at  a very  low  level.  Cultivated  fields  are  small  and  are  often  ter- 
raced iipon  a steep  liillside.  The  status  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
hirmer  is  lower  in  Dalmatia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Yugoslavia. 

The  limestone  mountains  of  Dalmatia,  wliich  extend  into  Herze- 
govina and  northern  Montenegro  and  wliich  are  for  the  most  part 
stony,  waterless,  unproductive  wastes,  constitute  the  first  of  three 
ranges  of  the  Dinaric  Alps.  These  ranges  running  in  a northwest 
to  southeast  direction  traverse  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  and  parts  of 
Serbia,  south  Serbia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro. 

Crop  lands  in  Montenegro,  lying  almost  wholly  in  the  valley  ex-, 
tending  north  from  Lake  Scutari  (Skadar),  constitute  only  2.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  District  whereas  19.93  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  was  classified  as  forests  in  1922  as  compared  with  1 per  cent 
pastures  and  2.2  per  cent  as  meadows.  Fully  71  per  cent  was  un- 
productive. 

There  are  many  isolated  fertile  basins  in  the  central  range  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  in  which  are  found  most  of  the  population  of  Bosnia. 
There  are  no  long,  contiguous  valleys,  and  for  that  reason  communi- 
cation between  the  different  settled  areas  is  very  difficult.  The  third 
range  slopes  toward  the  Sava  Valley,  and  the  country  lying  to  the 
northeast  is  made  up  of  rolling  plains  and  broad  valleys  of  great 
fertility,  which  gradually  descend  to  the  northeast  and  merge  into  the 
great  plain  of  Hungary. 

A httle  less  than  half  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (49.7  per  cent)  was 
forested  in  1922  as  contrasted  with  24.9  per  cent  crop  lands.  The 
crop  lands  for  the  most  part  lie  in  the  northeastern  part  in  the  water- 
shed of  the  Sava  River.  About  8.2  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was  in 
meadows  in  1922  and  14.3  per  cent  pastures.  A greater  percentage  of 
the  land  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  classified  as  pasture  than  in  any 
other  district  of  Yugoslavia  except  Dalmatia.  Animal  industry  in 
these  regions  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture. 

In  the  western  part  of  south  Serbia,  are  found  the  Pindaric  Moun- 
tains, which  stretch  along  in  narrow,  heavily  wooded  ranges  toward 
the  Albanian  frontier.  Tliis  District,  inclumng  Serbian  Macedonia, 
is  penetrated  from  the  east  by  the  Rhodope  Ranges,  that  also  form 
the  highlands  of  southwest  Bulgaria.  Fully  23.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
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area  of  south  Serbia  was  under  forests  in  1922  as  compared  with  12.3 
per  cent  under  plow,  1.9  per  cent  meadows,  and  3 per  cent  pastures. 

In  southern  Serbia  there  are  broad  plains  well  suited  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals,  whereas  in  the  hill  country  large  areas  are  adapted 
to  the  production  of  tobacco.  The  Rhodope  and  Dinaric  Ranges 
are  separated  by  the  broad,  fertile  valleys  of  the  Morava  and  Vardar 
Rivers.  These  constitute  the  heart  of  the  surplus  cereal  regions  of 
south  Serbia  and  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  The  plateaus  and 
rolhng  hills  are  covered  with  forests  and  dotted  with  orchards.  Ex- 
tensive meadows  and  pastures  supply  grazing  facilities  for  relatively 
large  numbers  of  livestock.  Rainfall  fluctuates  widely,  the  annual 
precipitation  at  Skoplje  averaging  19  inches,  at  Bitolj  28.3  inches, 
and  at  Belgrade  24.3  inches. 

The  Danube  River  has  forced  a passage  through  the  Transylvanian 
Alps  called  the  “Iron  Gate.”  From  this  point  southward  these 
mountains  form  the  eastern  frontier  of  Yuogslavia  until  they  meet 
the  Balkan  Ranges,  which  extend  with  an  east-to-west  trend  from 
the  Black  Sea  through  Bulgaria  into  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 

There  was  24.15  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  classified  as  plowland  in  1922  as  contrasted  with  20.35  per  cent 
forests,  5.2  per  cent  meadows,  and  4 per  cent  pastures.  Before  the 
World  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  was  a su^lus-producing 
region  of  growing  importance,  which  exported  appreciable  quantities 
of  most  farm  products  to  the  southeast  to  Turkey  and  Greece  or  to 
the  northwest  to  central  Europe. 

The  region  of  greatest  surplus  production  in  Yugosla^’ia  is  Voivodina 
in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Tisza  (Theiss).  In  1922,  nearly  69.8  per  cent  of 
, the  total  area  of  Voivodina  was  classified  as  plowland,  whereas  only 

' 12.72  per  cent  was  under  forests,  2.9  per  cent  meadows  and  9.6  per  cent 

pastures. 

The  western  portion  of  Croatia  hes  in  the  ranges  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps.  Toward  the  east,  in  Slavonia,  the  covmtry  slopes  to  the  Danube 
River.  There  is  thus  great  variety  in  the  topography  and  in  the 
agriculture.  Taking  the  district  of  Croatia-Slavonia  as  a whole,  33.9 
per  cent  was  classified  as  plowland  in  1922.  There  was  34.03  per  cent 
under  forests,  10.3  per  cent  meadows  and  13.4  per  cent  pastures. 

Most  of  the  southern  part  of  the  old  Kindgom  of  ^rbia,  south 
Serbia,  central  Bosnia,  central  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Slovenia 
V (Camiola)  are  more  or  less  independent  as  regards  food  supplies, 
since  they  produce  enough  cereals  and  animal  products  in  good  years 
to  meet  their  own  requirements. 

Western  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro  are 
deficient  in  field-crop  production  and  their  local  output  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  shipments  of  foodstuff’s  from  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  or  from  abroad. 

The  northern  part  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  northw'estera 
Bosnia,  eastern  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  all  of  Voivodina  constJt,ue 
the  great  agricultural  surplus,  producing  region  of  Yugoslavia. 

UTILIZATION  OF  THE  LAND 

The  records  of  the  way  in  which  land  was  utihzed  in  different  parts 
of  Yugoslavia  differ  greatly.  There  are  practically  no  Turkish 
* records  covering  pre-w’ar  conditions  in  south  Serbia,  and  in  other 
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districts  many  details  are  obscure.  The  pre-war  data  given  in 
Table  91  is,  therefore,  only  approximately  correct.  Peasant  agricul- 
ture predominated  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
north  estate  farming  played  an  important  role.  For  this  reason, 
in  many  respects  the  agricultmal  situation  in  Yugoslavia  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  other  southern  countries,  in  which  a land  reform 
has  been  put  into  effect.  Thus,  although  the  total  acreage  of  cereals 
has  decreased,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  acreage  under  corn, 
making  greater  supplies  of  feed  available  to  the  peasants’  hogs  and 
for  exportation.  As  indicated  in  Table  91,  there  has  also  been  the 
usual  increase  in  meadows  and  pastures,  providing  greater  grazing 
facilities  for  the  peasants’  cattle  and  sheep. 


Table  91. — Utilization  of  land  in  Yugoslavia,  before  the  war  compared  with 

1920  and  1925 

[In  thousand  acres— I.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Item 

Pre-war 

1920  * 

1 

1925 

Plowland: 

Cereals _ 

12,623 
170 
199 
498 
208 
715 
1. 547 

10,822 

204 

198 

599 

12,240 

229 

291 

647 

210 

514 

737 

Leguminous  plants 

Industrial  plants,, 

Roots  and  tubers.,. 

Vegetables 

Forage  plants 

553 

2,339 

Fallow _ 

Total 

15,960 

14,  715 

14,868 

Meadows,, 

3,868 
6,468 
532 
927 
19, 037 
143 
14,545 

1 3, 732 

: 6,322 

428 

’ 533 

18,988 
176 
16,586 

Pastures 

Vineyards 

Orchards  and  gardens 

Forests 

Reeds 

Unproductive  land  and  marshes 

16,068 

Grand  total.. 

61,480 

61, 480 

1 61, 401 

Pre-war  and  1920  (Si,  p.  94). 

1925  from  consular  report  of  K.  S.  Patton,  Oct.  25, 1926. 

} Figures  for  total  area  as  revised  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


POPULATION 

It  is  estimated  that  84.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  was  occupied  before  the  World  War,  in  till- 
age of  the  soil  and  in  herding  cattle  and  sheep.  Conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  new  Kingdom  were  similar;  only  a very  small  percentage 
of  the  population  lived  in  cities.  There  are  only  19  cities  of  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants  in  Yugoslavia.  The  largest  of  these,  the 
capital  city  of  Belgrade,  had  a population  of  about  111,740  in  1921. 
In  that  year,  the  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  was  placed  at 
12,017,323  and  of  this  number  only  1,006,964  lived  in  towns  of  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants.  Outside  of  these  towns,  the  predominating 
occupation  of  the  south  Slavs  is  agriculture. 

The  original  home  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  Slavonians,  and  Slovenes 
was  in  Galicia  (now  part  of  Poland).  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  clans  of  these  Slavic  peoples  began  to  cross  the  Carpathians 
and  settle  on  the  great  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza 
(Theiss),  the  Alfold  of  present  Hungary.  The  Slovenes  drifted  into 
the  highlands  west  of  the  Danube  and  into  the  foothills  of  the  Alps 
south  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  and 


Table  92. — Size  of  land  holding^  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  1897  {J^l,  p.  5) 


Area 

Properties 

Percent- 

Hectares  i 

Acres 

Total 

age  of 

total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Less  than  3 

Less  than  7.4— 

98,253 

33  479 

3 to  5 

7.4  to  12.4 - 

62;  620 

21. 337 

5 to  10 

12.4  to  24.7 

80, 822 

27.540 

10  to  20 

24.7  to  49.4 

40,780 

13. 896 

20  to  60 

49. 4 to  148.3 

10, 277 

3.502 

60  to  100 

148.3  to  247.1 

550 

.187 

100  to  300 

247.1  to  741.3 

160 

.055 

300  and  over 

741.3  and  over 

12 

.004 

Total 

1 

293,474 

100.00 
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LAND  TENURE 


The  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  is  a land  of  small  peasant  farms.  More 
than  96.3  per  cent  of  the  land  holdings  in  1897  had  a combined  area 
of  less  than  49.5  acres  each.  Only  0.059  per  cent  of  the  holdings 
comprised  over  247.1  acres.  (Table  92.) 


> 1 hectare=2,471  acres. 


penetrated  as  far  west  as  the  site  of  present-day  Trieste.  This 
country  was  occupied  by  Celts  who  had  been  driven  south  by  the 
Germans  who,  in  turn,  had  been  driven  south  by  the  Czechs.  The 
Slovenes  are  thus  intermixed  with  the  aboriginal  Celts  to  a greater 
degree  than  are  the  Croats,  whereas  the  Serbs  are  the  purest  in  Slavic 
blood.  The  Croats,  followed  by  the  Slavonians,  moved  in  south  of 
the  Slovenes,  settling  between  the  Drava  and  Sava  Rivers,  and  west 
in  the  northern  part  of  Dalmatia  of  to-day.  The  Serbs,  numerically 
the  most  powerful,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  country 
to  the  south  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  .®gean  Seas. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Magyars  in  the  tenth  century  the  south 
Slavs  were  crowded  to  the  southern  hmits  of  present-day  Hungary. 
The  Slovenes  fell  imder  the  domination  of  the  Germans  in  the  ninth 
century  and  the  Croats  and  Slavonians  were  forced  to  enter  into  a 
union  with  the  Magyars  two  centuries  later.  The  Serbs  maintained 
their  independence  until  the  battle  of  Kossovo  in  1389,  when  they 
came  under  Turkish  domination. 

The  south  Slavs,  although  related  by  ties  of  blood  and  race  charac- 
teristics, differ  considerably  in  their  adaptabihty  to  agriculture. 
None  of  these  races  compare  favorably  with  the  Germans  or  with  the 
Czechs  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  Slovenes  have  been  under  German 
tutelage  for  a thousand  years,  yet  they  do  not  possess  the  technical 
training  to  make  them  good  farmers.  The  lack  of  the  ordinary  learning 
of  the  common  school  has  left  their  thought  processes  so  undeveloped 
that  they  cling  tenaciously  to  the  farming  customs  of  their  ancestors 
{21,  p.  251).  The  Croats  and  Slavonians  made  greater  progress  in 
farming  under  the  Hungarians  than  did  the  Slovenes  under  the  Austri- 
an-Germans.  The  Serbs  were  the  latest  arrivals  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  the  latest  to  settle  down  to  field  cultivation,  so  that  the  Serb, 
although  said  to  be  the  best  fighting  man  in  Europe,  leaves  much  to 
be  desii-ed  as  a tiller  of  the  soil. 
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Conditions  in  Montenegro  were  similar.  In  south  Serbia,  the 
peasants  were  reduced  to  a condition  even  below  that  of  the  serfs  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  where  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  prevailed 
up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  Yugoslavia.  Bondage  to  the  soil 
was  hereditary  and  it  was  practically  impossible  for  any  individual 
to  escape  from  its  conditions.  The  serf  was  obliged  to  pay  to  his 
“beg”  or  feudal  lord  a third,  a fourth,  or  a fifth  of  his  crops.  In 
addition,  he  was  compelled  to  render  pereonal  services  and  dues. 

The  peasants  are  Christians ; whereas  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  former 
feudal  lords  were  Moslems,  though  of  Serbian  blood.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  impossible  to  establish  farming  on  a rational  basis. 

THE  LAND  REFORM 

Farms  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  were  almost  exclusively  of  the 
small  peasant  type.  Most  of  those  that  comprised  100  hectares'  ^ 
(247.1  acres)  or  more  belonged  to  peasant  family  cooperatives. 

There  w'ere  no  feudal  institutions  in  Montenegro,  but  the  infertihty 
of  the  soil  had  created  a large  class  of  poor  peasants,  who  possessed 
most  of  the  arable  fields.  Feudalism  had  been  abohshed  in  south 
Serbia  and  Macedonia  but  had  been  replaced  by  the  “serfdom  of 
personal  relations,”  in  which  the  peasant  had  to  bargain  wuth  his 
overlord  for  the  right  to  till  a piece  of  land.  This  practice  was  subject 
to  greater  abuse  than  the  old  system. 

In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the  feudal  system  was  continued  when  the 
country  came  under  Austrian  control,  but  the  great  lords  were  listed 
as  proprietors  of  the  land.  Later  the  serfs  were  given  the  privilege  of 
buying  themselves  free  after  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  pro- 
prietor. The  peasants  had  to  pay  the  redemption  price  themselves. 

In  Dalmatia  a most  comphcated  mixture  of  systems  prevailed. 

The  mediaeval  institutions  of  Serbian  and  Croatian  origin  were  ’ 

entangled  with  the  agrarian  system  of  Turldsh  feudalism  and  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Venetian  Republic.  In  all  of  the  Districts 
south  of  the  Danube  and  Sava  Rivers  peasant  types  of  farming  had 
been  the  rule  for  centuries  so  that  the  land  reform  consisted  simply 
in  a change  in  the  title  to  the  land  without  affecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  land  was  cultivated.  The  peasants  of  south  Serbia  and 
Macedonia,  realizing  the  strength  of  their  new  position  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia,  refused  longer  to  pay  dues  and 
retained  as  their  owui  the  plots  of  land  that  they  had  formerly  worked 
in  subjection  to  their  landlords  under  the  Turkish  regime. 

Before  the  World  War,  about  a third  of  the  plowdands  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  were  held  by  feudal  tenure.  On  July  21,  1919,  the 
Government  directed  the  registration  of  the  serfs  in  the  “land  book.” 

On  May  19,  1921,  the  sum  of  255,000,000  dinars  ($49,215,000  accord- 
ing to  normal  par  exchange)  was  set  aside  for  the  compensation  of 
the  feudal  lords.  This  involved  1,915,600  acres  of  land  which  were 
transferred  to  111,000  households  comprising  650,000  persons  who 
had  been  freed  from  serfdom. 

Aside  from  these  hereditary  serfs  or  bondmen,  there  w^ere  bondmen 
of  another  kind  under  the  old  regime,  who  held  land  from  the  lords 
under  contract.  About  546,000  acres  were  so  held.  These  quasiserfs 
were  also  freed,  and,  if  they  w’ere  bmmd  by  contracts  running  only 
10  years,  were  permitted  to  buy  directly  the  lands  they  had  previously 


Par  value  of  the  dinar  was  19.3  cents;  but  in  July,  1921,  bad  fiiUen  to  2.56  cents. 
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cultivated.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  contracts  ran  for  40  years  or 
more,  the  State  bought  the  lands  on  behalf  of  the  peasants. 

None  of  these  changes  in  title  to  the  land  affected  agricultural 
production  to  any  appreciable  extent,  since  practically  all  of  the 
acreage  involved  had  been  previously  tilled  by  the  present  owners, 
according  to  traditional  peasant  methods. 

In  Slovenia  (Carniola)  also  the  land  reform  w^as  without  appreciable 
effect  upon  production.  Under  the  Austrian  regime  there  were  230 
large  estates  aggregating  about  469,500  acres,  of  w^hich  about  89 
per  cent  was  forest  and  waste  land,  54>er  cent  meadows,  and  only  6 per 
cent  cultivated  land.  These  lands  had  been  leased  for  the  most  part 
to  peasant  cultivators  and  for  this  reason  little  or  no  change  in  farm 
methods  followed  w’hen  the  peasants  obtained  final  possession. 

In  Voivodina,  1,147  large  estates,  totaling  956,000  acres,  were 
subject  to  the  land  reform.  Of  these,  242,000  acres  were  distributed 
among  farmers  and  50,000  acres  to  those  who  had  volunteered  in  the 
Serbian  Army  during  the  Balkan  and  World  Wars.  The  owmers  of 
these  estates  "were  extensive  breeders  of  horses  and  consequently  re- 
quired large  quantities  of  oats.  The  small  farmers  produced  swine 
and  therefore  grew  corn.  The  redistribution  of  the  estates  in  this 
district  is  reflected  in  a decrease  in  the  areas  imder  wheat  and  oats 
and  an  increase  in  the  corn  acreage. 

There  were  363  large  estates  totaling  609,000  acres  in  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  that  came  wdthin  the  scope  of  the  land  reform.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1921,  about  215,000  acres  w^ere  distributed  among  peasants 
and  33,000  acres  were  alio  ted  to  ex-service  men  who  had  volunteered 
to  serv'e  against  the  Central  Powers.  Here,  also,  there  has  been  a 
slight  trend  toward  increased  com  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
regions  like  south  Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Alontenegro,  that  formerly 
received  a considerable  portion  of  theii’  bread  cereals  from  the  surplus- 
producing  regions  of  the  north  were  cut  off  from  these  sources  of 
supply  during  and  after  the  World  War.  There  has  been  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  9f  these  deficit  production  regions  to 
make  themselves  more  nearly  independent  of  their  former  sources 
of  supply.  These  attempts  at  self-sufficiency  have  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  total  acreage  imder  wheat  in  Yugoslavia  at  the  expense  of 
rye  as  indicated  in  Table  93. 


Table  93. — Cereals,  potatoes,  and  su^ar  beets:  Acreage,  production,  and  yield 
per  acre  in  Yugoslavia,  average  1909—1913,  and  annual,  1926 


Average  1909-1913  * 

1926 

Crop 

Acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

Yield 
per  acre 

Acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

Yield 
per  acre 

Bre^id  cereals: 

Wheat--  

tfiOO  acrez 
4,010 

1,000 
busheU 
67, 759 

BxLshels 

16.9 

1,000  acres 
4,178 

1,000 

bushels 

71,428 

Bushels 

17.1 

Rye 

718 

11, 983 

16.7 

500 

7, 454 

14.9 

Total 

4,728 

79, 742 

16.9 

4, 678 

78,882 

16.9 

Brewing  and  fodder  cereals: 

Bariev  . . . 

1,247 

22, 601 

18.1 

867 

17, 275 

19.9 

Oftt.s  

1, 381 

35, 528 

25.7 

871 

24, 645 

28.3 

Corn — 

4,773 

116,108 

24,3 

4, 929 

134, 251 

27.2 

Total  5 chief  cereals 

12,129 

253, 979 

20.9 

11, 345 

255,053 

22.5 

Potatoes  ...  - - 

455 

46,908 

103.1 

548 

34,539 

63.0 

Siiirar  heeLs  . . 

35 

1,000  short 
tons 
381 

Short  tons 
10.9 

86 

1,000  shoH 
tons 
652 

Short  tons 
7.6 

1 1909-1911  average,  for  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  south  Serbia;  1911-1913  average,  for  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  See  Table  96,  notes  2 and  10. 
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In  Croatia-Slavonia  the  large  estates  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
extensive  cereal  production,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  farm 
animals  were  found  on  the  small  holdings.  Taking  into  consideration 
only  the  livestock  in  the  possession  of  landowners,  the  peasants  owning 
71.1  acres  or  less  in  1911,  as  indicated  in  Table  94,  owned  94.1  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  on  farms,  93.5  per  cent  of  the  horses,  92.5  per  cent 
of  the  swine,  and  90.5  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  these  districts. 


Table  94. — Livestock:  Number  in  Croatia-Slavoniaf  by  size  of  land  holdings, 

1911  {15,  1912,  p.  132) 


Size 

Owners 
of  live- 
stock 

Cattle 

Horses 

Swine 

Arpents^ 

Acres 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

! Per 
cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

On  farms: 

Less  than  1— - 
lto6  

Less  than  1.4 

1.4  to  7.1 

8,081 

120,846 

110,073 

70,780 

22,011 

1,894 

433 

258 

162 

137 

7,057 
236,016 
334,876 
312, 890 
147,415 
19,668 
6,472 
7,951 
10,115 
21, 372 

0.6 

21.4 

30.3 

28.4 

13.4 
1.8 

.6 

.7 

.9 

1.9 

2,250 
39,205 
93, 535 
115,964 
61,483 
8,560 
2,636 
2,113 
2, 981 
5,447 

0.7 

11.7 
28.0 

34.7 
18.4 

2.6 

.8 

.6 

.9 

1.6 

11,709 
188, 643 
267, 762 
317,497 
215, 719 
35,824 
8,365 
6, 766 
7,402 
22,256 

1.1 

17.4 

24.8 
29.3 

19.9 
3.3 

.8 

.6 

.7 

2.1 

6 to  10  

7.1  to  14,2 

10  to  20  

14.2  to  28.4 

20  to  50  

28.4  to  71.1 

50  to  100 

71.1  to  142.2 

100  to  200 

200  to  500 

142.2  to  284.4 

284.4  to  711 

500  to  1,000_.J 
1,000  and  over 

Total 

711  to  1,422 

1,422  and  over___ 

334, 675 
28, 870 

1, 103, 832  , 
31, 025 

100.0 

334,074 

12,582 

100.0  ' 

1,081,943 
82, 079 

100.0 

Grand  total 

363,  545 

1, 134,857 

346,656 

1, 164, 022 

Size 

Owners 
of  live- 
stock 

Sheep 

Goats 

Mules 

Don- 

keys 

Arpents 

Acres 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

On  farms: 

Less  than  1 

1 to  5— 

5 to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  50 

50  to  100 

100  to  200 

200  to  500 

500  to  1,000 

1,000  and  over-_ 

Total  - 

Less  than  1.4 

1.4  to  7.1 

7.1  to  14.2 

14.2  to  28.4 

28.4  to  71.1 

71.1  to  142.2 

142.2  to  284.4 

284.4  to  711 

711  to  1,422 

1,422  and  over 

8,081 
120,846 
110,073 
70,  780 

22,  oil 

1, 894 
433 
258 
162 
137 

7,209 
, 95,311 

173, 124 
252,229 
229,644 
44, 755 
10, 040 
3,364 
5, 005 
16, 131 

0.9 

11.4 
20.7 
30.1 

27.4 
5.4 
1.2 

.4 

.6 

1.9 

2,516 
21,812 
27,859 
26,  581 
, 13, 8.33 

993 
67 
33 
18 
3 

2.7 

23.3 
1 29.7 

28.4 
14.8 

1.0 

.1 

(*) 

(2)  i 
0) 

174 

541 

122 

42 

7 

3 

1 

2 

7 

210 

692 

219 

221 

419 

170 

56 

44 

60 

73 

334, 675 
28,870 

836, 812 
13, 671 

100.0 

93,715 

1,883 

100.0 

899 

5 

2,164 

107 

Ora  ml  l.ntal 

363,  545 

850, 483 

95,  598 

904 

2,271 

1 1 arpent=*1.422  acres.  * Less  than  0.1  per  cent. 


It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  land  reform  in 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Voivodina  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
animals  held  on  farms.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  peasant  as 
he  obtains  more  land  to  increase  his  livestock  to  the  limit  of  the 
rough  forage  produced.  Professor  Nedeljkovitch,  wrote  in  Agrarian 
Reform,  3,  p.  145: 

The  agrarian  reforms  in  Yugoslavia  have  been  bitterly  criticised  on  many  sides. 
The  main  criticisms  are  (1)  that  the  whole  reform  was  carried  out  without  the 
previous  preparation  of  any  systematised  plan,  without  any  list  of  the  lands  to  be 
expropriated,  nor  of  the  families  among  whom  they  were  to  be  divided;  conse- 
quently that  expropriation  and  colonisation  were  done  by  guess  work;  (2)  colonisa- 
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tion  was  without  organisation;  the  settlers  were  not  provided  with  lodgings, 
implements,  seed,  or  food  to  carry  them  until  the  next  harvest,  very  often  being 
cast  upon  bare  land,  which  was  only  temporarily  granted  to  them.  Further,  that 
the  colonists  often  neglected  the  land  given  to  them  or  cultivated  it  quite  irration- 
ally, or  finally  let  it  to  speculators  for  a rnere  song;  in  every  case  with  the  result 
that  production  fell  off,  and  social  and  national  purposes  were  frustrated;  (3)  both 
expropriation  and  colonization  were  carried  out  on  insufficient  bases,  and  on 
changing  regulations,  which  gave  every  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  evil  influences 

and  corruption.  t x-  .u 

All  these  criticisms  may  be  qualified  as  criticism  of  detail.  In  estimating  these 

large  social  reforms,  the  movement  must  be  viewed  from  a distance  and  in  its 
historic  perspective.  It  was  executed  in  haste,  without  a previous  systematic 
plan,  and  not  always  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  But  all  this  was  inevitable, 
for  circumstances  demanded  an  urgent  carrying  out  at  least  of  the  main  principle, 
leaving  the  details  to  later  laws. 

The  final  effect  of  the  land  reform  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  ethnic  types  of  peasants  handle  the  widely 
divergent  soils  in  the  widely  varying  regions  that  they  occupy. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICES 

If  a line  is  drawn  from  Zajecar,  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  to  the 
Drina  River,  thence  north  to  the  River  Sava  and  west  to  Fiume  the 
territories  of  the  south  Slavs  will  be  roughly  divided  into  two  regions 
as  regards  agricultural  practices.  South  of  this  imaginary  line  are 
found  ihost  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  all  of  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro,  and  south  Serbia.  The  life  of  the  peasantry 
of  these  regions  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peasants  of  Rumania  Q^^nd 
Bulgaria— that  is  to  say,  farming  is  organized  not  along  commercial 
lines  for  financial  profit,  but  to  furnish  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the 
peasant  and  his  family.  The  production  of  enough  to  eat,  drink, 
r and  wear,  and  to  pay  taxes  and  interest,  is  the  aim  of  the  year-round 

' farm  occupation.  The  production  of  marketable  surpluses  is  inci- 

dental to  the  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  the  household- 
As  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  so  in  the  southern  districts  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  excessive  number  of  holidays  has  a stagnating  influence 
upon  field-crop  production,  because  so  many  of  these  days  on  wmeh 
no  manual  labor  may  be  done  occur  at  critical  periods  of  the  seemng 
and  harvesting  seasons.  The  philosophy  of  the  peasant  is  that  -the 
harvest  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  his  individual  efforts;  it  is,  as 
he  says  ^^As  Providence  vdlls”.  Therefore  the  needs  of  farming  are 
universally  neglected  on  hohdays.  The  Yugoslav  peasant  spends 
\ perhaps  75  days  out  of  the  365  in  actual  field  work.  ^ The 

of  his  time  is  spent  in  pottering  around  domg  odd  jobs,  which  add 
to  his  comfort  but  which  do  not  add  to  the  productivity  of  his  farm. 
During  the  winter  he  hibernates  doing  little  or  nothing  that  is 

constructive.  . . r i . - -.l- 

The  agriculture  of  all  these  regions  is  of  the  most  pmnitiv^e  peasant 

typ6-  No  regular  system  of  crop  rotation  is  practiced;  the  land  is 
allow^ed  to  lie  fallow  one  or  more  years  after  being  cropped  for  a 
season  or  two.  Animal  husbandry  has  developed  but  little  above 
the  pastoral  stage  of  the  time  when  the  southern  Slavs  were  roving 
clans  drifting  southw^ard  before  the  invading  Magyar  hordes.  Except 
in  certain  valleys  of  north  Serbia,  no  special  effort  has  been  directed 
toward  scientific  or  even  rational  breeding  and  feeding. 

Since  the  formation  of  Yugoslavia  as  an  independent^  kingdom 
^ interest  in  agriculture  has  been  aroused  in  governmental  circles.  It 
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is  fjencrally  recognized  that  production  is  far  below  the  potentialities 
of  soil  and  climate,  “ barely  two-fifths  of  what  it  might  easily  become  ”, 
according  to  K.  S.  Patton,  United  States  consul  at  Belgrade. 

The  chief  factors  associated  with  underproduction  in  field  crops 
in  southern  Yugoslavia  to-day  are:  (1)  Poor  seed;  (2)  poor  and 
shallow  farming  with  inadequate  cultivation  (corn)  after  seeding; 
(3)  generally  no  fertilizers;  and  when  used,  wrongly  chosen  and 
poorly  applied;  (4)  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
crop  rotation;  and  (5)  primitive  methods  and  lack  of  machinery. 

The  peasant  farmer  is  intelligent,  but  he  lacks  imagination  and 
training  and  is  conservative  to  the  point  of  having  reduced  his  farm- 
ing operations  to  certain  habits  based  upon  the  ancient  customs  of 
his  forefathers.  His  methods  are  usually  sufficiently  productive  to 
provide  for  the  simple  creature  comforts  essential  to  the  existence 
of  liimself  and  ffis  family.  There  is  little  incentive  for  him  to  produce 
more. 

Shoidd  the  peasant  produce  a surplus  there  is  no  immediate  market 
among  his  neighbors,  each  of  whom  farms  and  lives  under  conditions 
similar  to  his  o^vn.  Each  farm  unit  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  ^ It 
produces  all  of  the  family’s  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  yields 
corn  and  wheat  which  are  ground  into  meal  or  flom-  at  a near-by 
mUl,  and  produces  feed  for  his  animals.  From  these  he  clips  the 
wool,  which  the  women  of  the  household  manufacture  into  cloth  for 
winter  clothing,  just  as  they  spin  and  weave  flax  for  summer  wear. 
He  tans  his  own  raw  leather  from  which  he  makes  sandals  (opantsi) 
for  liitnself  and  his  family.  Even  his  wagons  and  carts  are  usually 
made  on  his  own  farm,  often  from  his  own  timber.  There  is  no 
nonproducer  in  his  village  with  money  to  buy  his  products  and  no 
specialist  in  any  particular  line  of  farming  who  demands  the  things 
he  produces.  If  he  has  a surplus  he  hauls  it  to  some  market  town 
and  takes  for  it  whatever  the  buyer  wiU  give. 

North  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava  the  practices  of  agriculture, 
particidarly  on  the  large  estates  of  Voivodina,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia, 
under  pre-war  conditions,  were  more  nearly  modern  and  were  far 
superior  to  those  ancient  customs  and  habits  that  actuated  the  farm- 
ing in  the  southern  districts.  Agricidtui  al  machinery  was  employed 
to  a fair  extent,  seed  was  selected  and  planted  in  carefully  prepared 
fields. 

In  Croatia-Slavonia,  the  native  gray  cattle  brought  by  the  migrating 
clans  from  the  Kussian  steppes  had  been  replaced  to  a large  extent  by 
Swdss  breeds  and,  although  conditions  were  not  so  far  advanced,  in 
Voivodina,  less  than  half  the  cattle  were  of  the  gray  aboriginal  breeds. 
Mangolica  swine  had  practically  superseded  the  native  breeds  in  these 
northern  regions.  Only  in  the  matter  of  sheep  had  these  northern 
farmers  exhibited  conservatism;  they  clung  to  the  ancient  milk  sheep 
which  w^ere  brought  into  the  country  from  western  Russia,  and  have 
not  followed  the  example  of  the  Magyars  by  breeding  Merino  sheep 
from  Spain  for  their  fine  wool. 


FERTILIZEHS 

The  agriculture  of  each  of  the  districts  in  Yugoslavia  is  char- 
acterized by  the  extent  to  which  commercial  fertilizers  are  employed 
in  farming.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  used  in 
Yugosla\ua  in  1925  were  employed  in  Voivodina.  Croatia-Slavonia 
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utilized  25  per  cent  and  Slovenia  15  per  cent.  Although  there  wras  a 
hydro-electrolytic  nitrogen  plant  in  Dalmatia  only  about  2 per  cent 
of  the  cyanamid  produced  in  1925  was  consumed  in  the  country 
itself  whereas  98  per  cent  w’as  exported  or  held  in  reserve.  In  the  south 
of  Yugoslavia,  the  use  of  even  stable  manure  is  very  restricted. 

Agricultural  production  in  the  south  was  severely  affected  by  the 
disrupting  influences  of  the  V'  orld  W ar ; but  being  of  the  priimti\  e 
type,  recuperation  was  rapid.  In  the  north,  return  to  normal  has 
been  slower.  These  were  the  regions  of  the  large  estates  'j  ^ 
through  the  provisions  of  the  land  reform,  have  been  divided  and 
reorganized  into  smaller  holdings.  Added  to  the  disorgamzation 
consequent  upon  the  w-ar,  changes  in  the  manner  in  which  former 
large  estate  lands  are  being  worked  have  affected  agricultural  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Voivodina. 

' COMMUNICATIONS 

The  surplus-producing  districts  of  Jugoslavia  lie  in  Rie  valleys 
of  the  Danube  River  and  of  its  tributaries,  the  Sava,  the  Drava,  and 
the  Tisza,  which  furnish  1,118  miles  of  river  navigation  within  the 
Kingdom  itself.  There  are  102  river  ports  and  quays  but  these  are 
primitive,  with  no  special  accommodations  for  storing  goods  and  no 
mechanical  contrivances  for  loading  or  unloading.  This  river  system 
has  a connection  down  the  Danube  tlirough  the  Iron  Gate  wuth  Braila 
in  Rumania,  thence  to  western  Europe,  and  up  the  Danube  to  Budapest, 
Vienna,  and  Bavaria,  thence  to  central  Eiu-ope.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  special  connections  between  the  ports  and  the  local 
railways.  This  makes  the  movement  of  crops  aiffi  livestock  products 
more  difficult  and  expensive  than  in  central  European  coiintrie^, 

, wdth  their  better  organizations  and  facihti^. 

^ goods  by  rail  and  water  is  further  comphcated  by  the  fact  that  there 

is  no  unity  in  the  railway  system  itself.  ,,  r a 

North  of  the  Sava  and  the  Danube  Rivere,  the  former  Austria 
and  Hungarian  territories  now  constituting  the  Distncts  of. Slovenia, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Voivodina  are  fairiy  wel  served  by  fioos  of 
standard-gauge  railways  that  were  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungana 
system.  There  is  a trunk  line  in  the  west  from  ^lo^a  to  Zagreb 
whence  two  lines  run  to  the  Adriatic-^ne  to 

Fiume.  A trunk  line  in  the  east  runs  from  f^^90g^J^o\^ad 

to  Belgrade,  thence  via  Nis  in  the  old  lungdom  of  Serbia  and  Sohja 
A in  Bulgaria  to  Istambul  (Constantinople).  From  N is  a branch  Ime 

runs  south  through  south  Serbia  to  Salondca  The  tw^  Sktoffia 
connected  by  a line  running  transversely  through  Croatia-Sla\  onia 

from  Belgrade  to  Brod  and  thence  to  Zagreb. 

There  are  3,500  kUometers  (2,176  miles)  ot 
6 inches)  railway  in  Bosnia-Herzegovma  connectmg  Brod,  Sera]e\  o 
Mostar  Rasusa  Castelnio,  and  Zelenika  on  the  Adriatic  m, south 
Dalmatia.  This  line  can  handle  only  474,000  short 
between  Herzegovina  and  Dalmatia  per  year  and  is  madeqiiate  to  the 

^^In^l925  another  wnnection  with  t)re.  sea  was  established  by  a Ime 
linking  Grachats  and  Knin,  thus  brinpng  Zagreb  m connection  ^ith 
Split  (Spalato)  and  Sibenik  (Sebemco).  There  is  great  inequality  m 
the  distribution  of  railways.  There  is  1 mile  of  railway  to  G. 8 square 
- miles  of  territory  in  Voivodina,  1 mile  to  8 square  miles  m Slovenia 
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and  Croat] a-Slavonia,  1 to  20.5  square  miles,  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
1 to  23.6  square  miles  in  Dalmatia,  and  1 to  29.8  square  miles  in 
Serbia  (north  and  south)  and  Montenegro.  The  mean  for  the  country 
as  a whole  is  1 mile  for  each  14.2  square  miles  of  area. 

Slavonia,  Voivodina,  northeastern  Bosnia  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  well  served  with 
transportation  facilities,  including  rail,  waterways,  and  wagon  roads. 
Slovenia,  Croatia,  central  Bosnia,  and  the  central  part  of  the  old 
Kingdom  are  not  so  w^eU  provided  with  transportation.  South 
Bosnia,  the  southern  part  of  the  old  Kmgdom  and  south  Serbia 
have  little  transportation  facilities.  In  the  mountainous  regions  of 
southwestern  Croatia,  western  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
and  Dalmatia  there  are  practically  no  transportation  facilities  aside 
from  pack  animals. 

There  are  43,625  kilometers  (27,107  miles)  of  roads  in  Yugoslavia, 
or  0.3  mile  per  square  mile  of  territory.  There  are  6,240  miles  in 
north  and  south  Serbia,  5,963  miles  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  4,533  miles 
in  Slovenia,  4,325  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (of  which  1,472  miles  are 
pack  trails),  2,948  miles  in  Voivodina,  982  miles  in  Dalmatia  (of  which 
76  mUes  are  papk  trails),  and  511  miles  in  Montenegro. 

The  unsolved  problems  of  transportation  in  Yugoslavia  have  a more 
vital  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  of  the  Danube  States.  The  lack  of 
communicating  roads  and  adequate  organized  means  of  transportation 
results  in  a relatively  high  cost  of  moving  goods  within  the  Kingdom 
and  consequently  reduces  the  price  receivable  by  the  producer. 
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SELLING  FARM  PRODUCTS 


On  account  of  the  small  size  of  peasant  farms  and  the  fact  that 
most  products  are  consumed  at  home,  no  large  surpluses  of  farm 
products  of  uniform  quality  are  available  for  purchase  in  most  parts 
of  Yugoslavia.  As  a rule,  lots  offered  for  sale  are  very  srnaU  and, 
although  there  is  a general  similarity  in  the  kind  of  grain,  wool, 
swine,  plums,  etc.,  grown  in  any  one  district,  the  products  of  individual 
peasants  vary  considerably  in  quality. 

According  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  Mihailo  Avramovitch, 
the  father  of  the  Serbian  cooperative  movement,  the  quantity  of 
surplus  marketed  varied  greatly  according  to  the  size  of  the  land 
holding.  (Table  95.) 


Table  95. — Farm  'production,  by  peasants:  Percentage  consumed  at  home  and  sold, 

classified  by  size  of  holding  (3,  p.  169) 


Size  of  holding 

Percentage  of 
production 

Hectares  * 

Acres 

Con- 
sumed at 
home 

Sold 

1.PQ5  thnn  1 

Less  than  2.5 ......... 

Per  cent  ' 
89.0 

Per  cent 
11.0 

lto2  

2.5  to  4.9 

81.0 

19.0 

2 to  5 

4.9  to  12.4 

80.0 

20.0 

Ft  t.o  in  _ . 

12.4  to  24.7 

79.0 

21.0 

in  to  1.5 

24.7  to  37.1 

78.0 

22.0 

1.5tnJin 

37.1  to  74.1 - 

74.0 

26.0 

an  t.n  Fid 

74.1  to  123.6 

68.5 

31.5 

Fd  tn  70 

123.6  to  173.0 

59.0 

41.0 

I 


1 1 hectare =2.471  acres. 
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Before  the  World  War,  commercial  quantities  of  agriqultural 
products  were  usually  assembled  by  agents  of  some  bank  or  trading 
concern,  who  were  located  at  market  towns,  from  which  their  spheies 
of  activity  extended  into  adjacent  territories.  Sometimes  these  pur- 
chasing agents  were  in  the  employ  of  an  export  organization  but  as 
a rule  it  was  the  custom  of  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  German  im- 
porters to  send  their  buyers  into  those  districts,  in  which  were  pro- 
duced the  particular  grades  of  products  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  their  patrons.  This  meant  bargaining  with  individual  peasants, 
who  had  brought  a few  bushels  of  grain,  a few  pounds  of  prunes, 
wool,  or  silk  cocoons,  or  perhaps  a homemade  rug  to  the  market 

place.  , , 

Although  somew’hat  modified,  much  the  same  system  of  purchase 

that  was  in  vogue  before  the  World  War  persists  to-day.  ' 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

The  traditional  family  organization  of  the  south  Serbs  w^as  along 
cooperative  lines,  and  for  that  reason  the  cooperative  movement  has 
had  marked  success  in  Yugoslavia.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the 
World  War  there  were,  in  the  territories  now  comprising  Yugoslavia, 

3 890  Slav  cooperative  societies  with  447,060  members,  390  Hun- 
garian societies  with  113,000  memb('ri,  and  130  German  societies 
with  52,000  members.  These  societies  are  of  various  kinds  including 
societies  for  credit  facilities,  mutual  help,  consumers’  societies, 
societies  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  products,  wdne-growers’  ^cieties, 
etc  It  is  customary  for  the  local  cooperatives  to  combine  mto  dis- 
trict and  provincial  unions,  through  which  the  membership  sells  a 
large  part  of  farm  surpluses  of  its  constituents  and  purchases  a large 
part  of  all  the  commodities  required  by  the  member  farmers. 

( The  leading  cooperative  unions  of  Yugoslavia  have  pooled  their 

interests  and  have  formed  the  Central  Federation  of  Cooperative 
Unions.  These  unions  purchase  goods  with  their  individual  resources 
and  on  the  collective  responsibility  of  their  members.  None  are 
guaranteed  or  supported  by  the  Government  as  the  whole  move- 
ment has  developed  vdthout  State  aid.  Products  are  assembled 
and  graded  for  sale  but,  as  yet,  the  movement  has  not  developed 
enough  to  be  an  appreciable  factor  in  export  trade.  ^ 

There  were  22  unions  in  Yugoslavia  in  1922  combmmg  4,862 
cooperatives,  with  a total  membership  of  784,443.  Of  these  coop- 
X eratives,  2,649  or  55  per  cent  were  credit  organizations,  whereas 

* 2,213  or  45  per  cent  performed  various  fimctions  of  buying,  selling, 

manufacturing,  and  producing.  Transactions  in  goods  in  1922  com- 
prised 8,168  carloads®*  of  agricultural  necessities  and  foodstuffs, 
112,661  machines,  1,220,000  implements,  1,750  cases  of  va,rious 
goods,  64,050  meters  (70,045  yards)  of  textiles,  and  19,876  pau^  of 
shoes.  The  agricultural  necessities  were  as  follows;  Wheat,  1,552 
carloads;  seed,  24  carloads;  cattle  fodder,  526  carloads;  commercial 
fertilizers,  401  carloads;  copper  sulphate  and  other  substances,  345 
carloads;  foodstuffs,  1,696  carloads;  groceries,  842  carloads;  and 

wicker  goods  and  wood,  2,782  carloads. 

As  stated  by  Ljudevit  Prohaska  (S,  p.  176):  The  above  “figures 
relate  to  the  position  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  1922,  and  are 

M One  carload  is  10  metric  tons,  or  22,046  pounds, 

' 44874'^— 29 10 
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based  on  the  statistical  data  from  the  cooperatives  for  1921.”  Based 
on  Prohaska’s  statement,  it  appears  that  out  of  a total  number  of 
4,862  cooperatives,  reports  were  received  from  3,656.  The  total  num- 
ber of  members  amounted  to  about  784,443;  which  is  6.53  per  cent 
of  the  total  inhabitants.  Hence,  the  cooperatives  cornprise  3,922,215 
persons  or  32.64  per  cent  of  the  population,  reckoning  a member’s 
family  as  five  persons. 

The  total  capital  amounted  to  31,640,000  dinars®®  [or  $588,504]; 
deposits,  365,685,000  [$6,801,741];  loans  to  members,  195,970,000 
[$3,645,042];  shares  in  unions,  105,129,000  [$1,955,399];  credits  to  co- 
operatives given  by  the  union,  85,212,000  [$1,584,943];  management 
expenses,  13,950,000  [$259,470].  The  total  turnover  was  4,029,027,000 
dinars  [$74,939,902]. 

The  cooperatives  average  161  members,  and  one  cooperative  exists 
for  each  2,472  inhabitants. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AS  WAR  REPARATIONS 


In  July,  1927,  it  was  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Waters  had  transmitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affa^  a list  of 
various  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery  which  were  to 
be  delivered  by  Germany  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  on  account  of 
war  reparations.  This  list  includes  sprayers,  presses,  filterers,  etc., 
for  use  in  vmeyards,  plows,  planters,  cultivators,  harvesting  machines, 
threshers,  etc.  Most  of  these  implements  will  be  distributed  in  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  Their  use  will  be  restricted  to  large  fields, 
both  private  and  those  worked  in  common.  Most  of  the  fields  in  the 
old  Kingdom  are  too  small  to  carry  the  overhead  of  an  equipment  of 
farm  implements  or  even  to  admit  of  their  use.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  farm  machinery  to  agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale  can  not 
be  accomplished  wdthout  the  consolidation  of  tiny  holdings  into  fields 
of  larger  size.  As  in  most  countries,  in  southeastern  Europe  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  this  can  be  done  are  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

STATUS  OF  FIELD  CROPS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

The  destruction  of  livestock  during  the  World  War  in  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Serbia,  was  tremendous  and  the  depletion  of  the  numbers 
of  domestic  animals  in  each  of  the  other  Districts  occupied  by  the 
South  Slavs  was  very  great.  Nevertheless  the  census  of  1921  does 
not  show  an  inordinate  decrease  when  compared  with  pre-war  esti- 
mates. In  1922  and  in  1923  there  were  serious  droughts,  which 
forced  a large  exportation  especially  of  meat  and  meat  preparations. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  very  considerable  reparations  in  kind  have 
been  paid  by  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
that  these  animals  have  been  employed  in  building  up  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  country,  the  enumeration  of  1925  shows  the  numbers  of 
horses  employed  in  agriculture  to  be  93.9  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
estimate  for  total  horses;  cattle  employed  as  work  animals,  74.3  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  estimate  for  total  cattle ; swine  found  only  on  farms, 
71.4  per  cent  of  total  pre-war  number  of  swine;  sheep,  75.3  per  cent 
and  goats,  62  per  cent.  The  post-war  numbers  reported  do  not 
represent  the  total  numbers  of  domestic  animals  in  Yugoslavia. 
There  are  considerably  greater  numbers  in  the  Kingdom  than  have 


I* 
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wThe  average  value  of  the  dinar  during  the  last  6 months  of  1921  was  equivalent  to  1.86  cents. 
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been  reported  so  that  the  status  of  livestock  in  1925  was  better  than 
indicated  by  these  percentages. 

The  acreages  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  were  below  the  pre-war 
average  in  1925,  whereas  the  areas  under  wheat  and  corn  were  above. 
The  total  area  devoted  to  these  five  cereals  was  11,836,000  acres  as 
compared  with  12,129,000  acres  or  only  2.4  per  cent  below  the  pre- 
war status.  1 • ino!? 

Of  this  area,  4,875,000  acres  were  under  bread  cereals^  in  1925  as 

compared  with  4,728,000  acres  before  the  World  War  an  increase 
of  147,000  acres.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  com  acreage  from 
4,773,000  acres  to  5,222,000  in  1925.  The  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
wheat  took  place  chiefly  in  those  districts  of  Bosnia  and  western 
Croatia  that  had  suffered.-from  want  of  bread  during  the  World  War. 
The  increases  in  corn  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  districts  of  the 
northeast  that  were  affected  by  the  land  reform.  On  the  other  hand, 
L areas  seededJi^oats  and  barley  showed  a general  tendency  to  decrease. 

It  is  probate  that  after  the  changes  associated  vdth  the  postwar 
adjustment  of  frontiers,  the  rearrangement  of  market  centers,  the 
land  reform,  and  other  postwar  disturbing  factors  have  rim  their 
course,  the  peasants  of  Yugoslavia  will  readjust  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things  and  will  settle  down  to  a routine  of  farming  similar 
to  that  followed  before  the  war.' 

It  is  probable  that  in  regards  to  areas  of  field  crops,  future  operations 
will  fluctuate  about  the  acreages  indicated  by  the  crop  reports  of 
1925  and  1926.  Livestock  numbers  will  tend  to  increase  at  least  to 
the  1921  levels  and  with  the  exception  of  sheep  will  probably  exceed 
the  pre-war  levels,  particularly  in  Croatia-Slavonia  and  in  Voivodma. 

CEREALS 

( WHEAT 

Before  the  World  War  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  exported  as  grain 
and  flour  35.3  per  cent  of  its  net  wheat  production  up  the  Danube  to 
Germany  (Bavaria)  and  Austria-Hungary,  south  by  rau  to  Turkey 
(probably  to  south  Serbia  as  well  as  to  Istambul),  and  east  down  the 
Danube  to  Rumania  (probably  for  reshipment  to  western  European 
points).  The  District  of  Voivodina  is  estimated  to  have  shipped  to 
northern  points  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  69.6  per  cent 
of  its  net  production,  a large  part  of  which  was  first  ground  mto  noim 
by  the  local  mills.  Eastern  Slavonia  betw^een  the  Sava  and  the 
\ Danube  Rivers  was  a region  of  wheat  surplus;  but  its  surjnus  was 
more  than  offset  by  Meficits  of  the  western  distnets  and  Croatia. 
Similarly,  the  northeastern  districts  of  Bosnia  shipped  wheat  up  the 
Danube,  whereas  the  western  districts  and  Herzegovina _^ported 
wheat  flour  from  Budapest.  South  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Dalmatia, 
and  Slovenia  were  regions  of  deficit  wheat  production. 

The  rate  at  w^hich  wheat  was  consumed  by  local  populations 
before  the  World  War  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  Kmgdom. 
The  mountaineers  of  Montenegro  eat  less  wheat  than  do  ^y  of  the 
other  southern  Slavs,  averaging  1.65  bushels  per  capita  each  year,  as 
contrpted  with  5.14  bushels  per  capita  in  the  surplus  wheat-produemg 

District  of  Voivodina.  j u * 

As  shown  in  Table  96,  the  total  annual  pre-war  area  under  wheat 

in  Yugoslavia  averaged  4,010,000  acres  producing  67,759,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Seed  requirements  averaged  11,879,000  bushels  and  sta- 
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istical  disappearance  has  been  estimated  at  44,094,000  bushels 
innually,  leaving  11,786,000  bushels  as  the  approximate  surplus 

ivaUabie  for  export  each  year. 

Table  96  — Wheat:  Statistical  balance  of  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and  annual, 

1921-22  to  1926-27  

- - - - Production  Disapiiearance  Surplus 

'■Sr  -'S’  W 


Pre-war  i>erio<i: 

Old  Kingdom  of 

Serbia  * 

South  Serbia  * 

Montenegro  ® 

Bosnia  • Herzego- 
vina   

Dalmatia  

Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Medjmurje,  Krk, 
and  Kastav  .. 
Slovenia  and  Pre- 

kmurje  ** 

Voivodina  

Ceded  by  Bul- 
garia « 


1909-1911 

1909-1911 

1909-1913 

1911-1913 

1909-1913 


_ 1909-1913 

1909-1913 
_ 1909-1913 

1909-1912 


Total. 


Post-war  period 


Popula- 
tion 1 

Acre- 

age 

Number 
2,911,701 
1, 664, 807 
238, 423 

1,000 

acres 

944 

390 

12 

1,931,802 
13  631,610 

262 

74 

2,731,738 

833 

1, 063,  767 
1, 352, 844 

139 

1,344 

M 72, 413 

12 

_ 12,599,105 

4, 010 

12, 017,323 

12. 176. 000 

12.334.000 
1 12,492,000 

> 12, 650, 000 

3,699  3 
3, 673 
3, 842 
4,244 
4, 382 

..  12,334,000 

3,968 

7 12,808,000 

4, 173  I 

IjOOO  IfiOO  1,000  1,000 


3 3,009 
6 1, 201 
338 


Imsheia  tmshels  tmshels  Bushels 


14, 746 
6,090 
151 

3, 2T.7 
91»2 


11,  737 
4,889 
113 

2,478 

756 


7, 595 
6,360 
394 

4,963 
1, 647 


1,000 
^hels  bushels 
2.61-  *+4,142 


7 3.82 
1. 65 


-1,471 
® -281 


2.67  11-2,485 
1*  2.45  -791 


13,516  11,150  13,358  17  4.89  -2.208 


2,ir>8  1,763 

20,700  22,883 


2,734  1*2.57  -971 

6,954  315.14  +15,929 


11,879  67,759  55,880  44,094 


189  3*  2. 61 

094  3.50 


+11,786 


10, 872 
11, 372 
12,562 
12, 971 


51,8119 
44, 472 
01,068 
57, 770 
78,646 


40,860 
33,f»00 
49, 696 
45,208 
65, 675 


37,427 
33, 457 
44, 979 
38,112 
56, 456 


3.11  37+3,433 
2.75  37+143 

3.66  >7+4,717 
3. 05  >7  +7, 096 
4.46  >7+9,219 


Average,  1921-  12,334.000  3,968  11,745  58.753  47,008  i 42,086  3.411  +4,922 


1 Pre-war  population  Ls  for  1910.  1910  ana  iwi  K40 . ^ ' 

> Acteage  Ld  production  (17. 1909-1911),  Engaged  m Balkan  W ;ir  m 1912  13. 

3 3.187  bushels  per  acre;  same  ^ 

! bySgthe  same  percentage  of  old  Kingdom  as  acreage  harvested 

hushe'k  iJe^cre-  midway  between  Bulgaria  and  Bosniamerzegovina 

I Acrrage^nd'iriucte’.^ti'^^^ 
harvested  during  1921  and  1922. 

n Acreage  and  production  (1).  aa:;  fmm  19B1  tt  00).  Population  of  Zara,  14,056  (1). 

iJ  Population  for  Dalmatia  including  Zara  64o,666,  from  p.  ov;-  x uj  m 

i*  At  same  rate  as  Bosiiia-Herzegovin+  , . Modimurie  calculated  from  same  source,  area 

and  pnSiof  b^int 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  tor  Croatia-Sla- 
aSo  rate  as  estimated  for  Croatia-Slavonia,  by  Royal  U.mgarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (**, 
^ Acreage  and  production  f t?-7/)”^rd*^'g'tl?M^'^'i^  in  (47). 

« At  same  rate  as  in  {22,  p.  13). 
n Calculate  from  (9, 1909-1912). 

« Calculated  from  (8,  Ann.  4). 

« iSe^nd  pToducS^^^^  official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 

^^J^m'bu^els  per  acre,  1921  to  AuJT  Imports  not  stated  for 

y^"S^m«ut  in^dic.tid  in  Table  97. 

The  territories  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  south  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  were  the  sites  of  actual  war  operatioi^,  and  were  badly 
devastated  by  the  forces  of  the  Central  Towers  between  1914  and 
1918.  The  presence  of  these  forces  m other  Districts  greatly  i educed 
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the  food  supplies  of  the  native  populations,  large  numbers  of  whom 

were  often  at  the  verge  of  starvation.  . . 

During  1921,  although  the  consumption  of  wheat  m lugoslavia 
was  considerably  below  the  pre-war  normal,  supplies  in  most  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  were  more  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  people  than  had  been  the  case  when  the  country  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  operations  of  war.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  the  cases  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  Macedonia,  and  Monte- 
negro. This  also  applies  to  certain  of  those  Districts,  which  normally 
did  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  supply  their  local  needs  and, 
which  were  cut  off  from  their  customary  sources  of  bread  supply 
during  the  World  War  as,  for  example,  Herzegovina  and  parts  of 
Bosnia.  Seeding  in  1921  had  approached  within  311,000  acres  the 
average  wheat  area  of  1909-1913,  but  the  sprmg  was  exceptionality 
dry,  a shortage  of  food  was  foreseen,  and,  since  exportation  from  the 
northwestern  Districts  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  had 
been  brisk,  a decree  was  issued  on  April  1 1 prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  cereals,  hay,  and  straw.  This  decree  contmued  m force 

until  the  fall  of  1922.  . j • mo4 

Acreage  decreased  in  1922  but  from  then  on  mcreased  until  m 1924, 

when  the  pre-war  average  was  exceeded.  A majffinum  of  4,382,000 
acres  was  reached  in  1925.  Since  the  World  War,  production  has 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year  ranging  below  the  pre-war  normal  until 

the  seasons  of  1925  and  1926.  . . v 

The  organizations  for  trading  in  the  wheat  of  northeasteim  Yugo- 
slavia that,  before  the  World  War  had  been  directed  from  Budapest 
and  Vienna  have  continued  more  or  less  effective  smce  the  war  and 
heavy  shipments  of  grain  up  the  Danube  have  been  made  each  year 
from  these  districts,  although  some  of  the  western  districts  have  been 
forced  to  import  flour  from  abroad,  and  other  sections  of  the  comtry 
have  been  reduced  to  restricting  their  wheat  consumption,  xvleve^ 
theless,  the  mtemational  wheat  trade  has  resulted  in  a net  export  each 
year  which,  in  the  crop  year  1925-26,  amounted  to  9,219,000  bushels, 
as  compared  \\dth  the  pre-war  estimated  surplus  of  11,786,000  bushels. 
Complete  reports  for  the  trade  of  the  year  1926—27  were  not  available 
at  the  closing  of  this  report.  Returns  had  been  made  on  exports  only 
for  the  10  months  August  1, 1926  through  May  31, 192  / which  indicate 
that  wheat  and  wheat  flour  equivalent  to  9,364,000  bushels  'were 
exported  as  compared  with  10,290,000  bushels  durmg  the  similar 

period  of  the  previous  season.  . .. 

The  heavy  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  forced  the  western 

districts  to  import  more  flour  by  14,453  short  tons  dui^g  the  cal^dar 
year  1925  than  was  exported  by  the  northeastern  districts.  (Table 

97.) 


Table  97. — Wheat  and  wheat  flour:  Imports  and  exports  of  Yugoslavia,  1921  1926 


Year 

Wheat  flour 

Wheat 

Year 

[ Wheat  flour 

Wheat 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports  j 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Short 

tons 

234 

11,666 

18,319 

Short 

tons 

33.057 

25,041 

42,154 

a Iff 

ShoH 

tons 

991 

6,666 

2,336 

IQ 

Short  1 
tons  ! 
51,888 
27,090  ' 
106,326  ; 

Ofi  nnTTiniW 

1924 

Short 
tons 
23,646 
56,634 
1 16,604 

rt  of  Cons 

Sftort 
tons 
65,118 
42, 181 
36, 178 

ul  Stewart 

Short 

tons 

3,041 

26,382 

10,091 

E,  McMi 

Short 

tons 

190,038 

187,345 

327,697 

lUin,  dated 

1922  

1923  

1925  

1926  

1 from  reDO 

1921-1925  compiled  from  17,  19ti-i6\  1926,  compUed  from  report  of  Consul  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  dated 
Mar.  28, 1927,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

1 “Quoted  as  milled  products”;  may  include  other  flours  than  wheat  flour. 
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Yugoslavia  has  been  sorely  in  need  of  funds  and  consequently  has 
heavily  taxed  the  wheat  and  flour  exports  as  well  as  exports  of  all 
other  agricultural  products.  Although  the  harvest  of  1922  was 
poorer  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  export  prohibition  was 
removed.  A net  exportation  equivalent  to  only  143,000  bushels  of 
wheat  went  abroad.  In  1922,  nearly  half  as  much  flour  was  imported 
by  the  western  districts  as  was  exported  from  the  commercial  mills 
in  the  northeast.  Although  net  exportations  of  wheat  and  flour 
expressed  as  bushels  of  wheat  increased  from  4,717,000  bushels  in 
1923-24  to  7,096,000  bushels  in  1924-25  the  imports  of  flour  increased 
during  this  time  so  as  to  exceed  exports. 

This  is  the  result  of  a peculiar  situation  that  has  developed  in  the 
milling  industry  in  Yugoslavia.  On  August  16, 1923,  the  export  tax  on 
grain  was  reduced,  but  as  this  did  not  apply  to  flour,  the  milling 
industry  and  particularly  the  mills  in  western  Croatia-Slavonia  were 
placed  in  a critical  position. 

Flour  Milling 

Flour  milling  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  industries  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  great  majority  of  these  mills  are  small  village 
^ establishments  that  grind  coarse  wheat  flour  and  corn  meal  for  local 
consumption,  employing  wind,  water,  and  even  animals  as  power. 
Apart  from  these  small  mills,  there  are  some  700  steam  and  motor 
mills  in  the  larger  centers  of  wliich  about  200  engage  in  export  as 
well  as  domestic  trade. 

There  are  270  commercial  mills  in  Voivodina,  the  largest  of  which, 
at  Kikinda,  has  a daily  capacity  of  276  short  tons  as  compared  with 
a total  daily  capacity  of  3,580  short  tons  for  all  the  commercial  mills 
of  the  District.  There  are  225  commercial  mills  in  Croatia-Slavonia 
with  a total  daOy  capacity  of  1,790  short  tons,  of  which  165  short 
tons  are  accounted  for  by  the  large  mills  at  Subotica.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  export  flour  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Himgary  originated 
in  these  two  Districts  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava  Rivers. 

Thirty-five  commercial  mills  are  scattered  throughout  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  Thirty  of  these  mills  are  reported  to  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  448  short  tons  each. 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  has  170  steam  and  motor  mills  that 
are  equipped  to  grind  about  896  short  tons  per  day.  There  is  one 
mill  at  Belgrade  which  grinds  about  100  short  tons  daily,  whereas 
the  other  imlls  are  of  relatively  small  capacity.  Before  the  World 
War  the  export  flour  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  was  shipped 
south  into  Turkey,  whereas  most  of  the  bran  and  other  by-products 
went  north  into  Austria-Hungary. 

The  milling  capacity  of  the  coimtry  has  been  estimated  to  range 
from  3,200,000  to  3,600,000  short  tons  of  flour  of  which  about  1,000,- 
000  short  tons  represents  the  capacity  of  50  of  the  largest  mills. 
The  maximum  milling  capacity  is  equivalent  to  165,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  or  nearly  Uvice  the  net  production  of  the  entire  Kingdom 
during  1925-26.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  village  mills 
in  most  parts  of  Yugoslavia  are  equipped  to  grind  com  meal  only  as 
there  is  httle  local  demand  for  wheat  flour.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  the  milling  industry  of  Yugoslavia  could  grind  all 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  the  country  in  addition  to  the  corn  meal 
required  for  human  food. 
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Since  the  World  War,  the  commercial  mills  of  Yugoslavia  have 
been  so  hampered  by  regulations,  restrictions,  and  market  conditions 
in  customer  countries  that  there  has  been  httle  possibihty  of  their 
resuming  operations  on  a scale  approaching  their  pre-war  magnitude. 

In  1924,  the  export  taxes  on  flour  were  rescinded;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  world  price  was  so  low  that  the  mills  were  unable  to  gain  any 
advantage  by  their  hberation  from  restrictions.  Mill  operations 
were  slowed  down  to  meet  local  day-to-day  requirements  and  in  1925 
many  plants  suspended  operations  altogether.  Domestic  produc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  west,  was  so  low  that  flour  had  to  be  imported 
to  meet  city  requirements,^®  and  the  international  trade  of  the  entire 
Kingdom  in  1925  resulted  in  a net  importation  of  flour. 

More  wheat  was  exported  from  Yugoslavia  diuing  the  calendar 
year  1926  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  yet  east-to- 
west  transportation  and  trade  relationships  were  so  inadequately 
organized  that  many  mills  in  the  western  part  of  the  Kingdoin  were  , 
unable  to  seciue  grain  enough  to  keep  them  profitably  operating  at 
full  capacity.  Their  overhead  was  thus  so  high  in  proportion  to 
their  output  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  foreign 
flour.  This  crisis  through  which  the  milling  industry  in  Jugoslavia 
is  passing  is  similar  to  that  affecting  the  industry  in  Hungary  arid 
Rumania  because  the  former  consumer  coimtries,  particularly  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  have  maintained  a higher  tariff  on  flour  than  on 
wheat  in  order  to  encourage  their  owm  milling  industries.  There  is 
also  easily  accessible  and  cheap  water  transportation  facilitating 
the  export  of  wheat  to  these  northern  countries  and  the  trade  in  wheat  ^ 
- is  well  organized.  t 

The  milling  situation  in  YugoslaHa  has  been  aggravated  further 
by  the  lack  of  financial  strength  of  the  industry  and  on  account  of 
the  attempt  of  the  grain  dealers  of  the  country  to  liberate  their 
operations  from  the  speculative  influences  of  the  central  European 
grain  exchanges  which  have  traded  in  the  products  of  the  south 
Danube  States  for  decades.  A grain  market  has  been  opened  at 
Zagreb  where,  in  1925,  several  western  European  firms  estabhshed 
branch  agencies.  These  agencies  are  well  supphed  with  cash  to  buy 
up  grain  of  the  particular  quality  required  by  their  milling  patrons 
at  home.  Both  French  and  German  agents  bought  grain  in  1925  to 
be  shipped  on  barges  down  the  Danube  to  Braila  for  reshipment  to 
Hamburg  and  Marseilles.  Local  mills,  unless  well  financed,  can  not 
compete  with  these  agencies  and,  if  unable  to  get  the  best  grades  of 
wheat  for  their  own  use,  w'ill  not  be  able  to  produce  flour  of  the  foriner 
pre-war  excellence.  They  will  thus  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
American  and  other  foreign  flours  in  their  foreign  markets  in  central 
Europe,”  reached  by  river  transportation  up  the  Danube,  or  their 
Oriental  markets  reached  through  Istambul  and  Salonika. 

The  bulk  of  all  wheat  shipments  in  1926  went  up  the  Danube  to 
Czechoslovakia;  or  to  Italy  through  Fiume;  or  down  the  Danube  to 
Braila  for  reshiprxient  to  Western  Europe.  Most  of  the  export  flour 
was  sliipped  to  Salonika,  for  Turkish  or  other  Oriental  destmations. 


70  The  sale  of  domestic  flour  in  Dalmatia  and  other  Districts  along  the  Adriatic  co^t  is  further  seriously 
handicapped  by  high  freight  rates  and  the  limited  cap^uty  of  the  narrow-gauge  railroa^  t^n^Ung  the 
intwior  o^e  Kingdom  with  the  sea.  Until  these  handicaps  have  been  removed  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
mills  of  Yugoslavia  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  Adriatic  coast  from  the  Italian  and  Umted  Mates  millers. 

71  The  (^^ercial  mills  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava  Kivers  formerly  marketed  iheir  flour  under 


Uungarian  trade  names, 


r 
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It  was  reported  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  dinar  during  1925 
strengthened  from  1.28  cents  to  1.89  cents/^  and  that  domestic 
grain  prices  fell  off  in  proportion.  It  is  claimed,  as  a consequence 
of  the  fall  in  wheat  prices,  that  the  1925  crop  was  grown  without 
profit  to  the  farmer.  Whatever  the  cause,  wheat  areas,  although 
exceeding  the  pre-war  average,  fell  204,000  acres  in  1926  below  the 
post-war  maximum  reached  in  1925. 


Table  98. — Wheat  jlour:  Imports  into  Yugoslavia  by  countries  of  origin,  1922-1926 


Country  from  which  imported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Italy  i__ 

Short  tons 
6, 867 
3,241 
(*) 

203 
33 
1,  312 

Short  tons 
14,962 
1,303 
45 
26 

0) 

1, 983 

Short  tons 
22,489 
641 
79 
15 
26 
396 

Short  tons 
31,486 
2,449 
3, 739 
2,671 
3, 162 
3 13, 127 

United  States 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 

Greece 

Other  copntrifts  

Total 

11, 656 

18, 319 

23,646 

3 56,634 

^ 

From  report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  John  A.  Embrey.  dated  Mar.  28, 1927,  Vienna,  Austria. 

1 May  include  reexports  of  flour  received  at  the  port  of  Trieste  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

> Less  than  500  pounds. 

a Adjusted  to  agree  with  1925  figure  in  Table  97. 

The  Position  of  the  United  States 

In  1925  the  United  States  sent  directly  to  Yugoslavia  2,449  short 
tons  of  flour  (Table  98)  as  compared  with  31,486  short  tons  shipped 
from  Italy  through  Trieste.  It  is  probable  that  a considerable  por- 
tion of  this  import  of  flour  from  Italy  was  reexported  to  Yugoslavia, 
having  originated  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  Yugoslavia,  a great  wheat  surplus- 
producing  region  with  a well-developed  milling  industry,  should  not 
fully  supply  its  own  wheat-flour  requirements.  The  present  situation 
is  the  result  of  poor  transportation  facilities  and  the  lack  of  organi- 
zation in  the  east-to-west  trade.  The  eastern  districts  have  been 
accustomed  to  sell  their  surplus  to  the  markets  of  northern  Europe. 
The  western  districts  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Vienna  com- 
mission houses  to  supply  their  requirements.  This  practice  is 
contmuing.  As  soon  as  the  deficit  ^stricts  get  into  proper  trade 
relationships  with  the  surplus  districts  the  importation  of  wheat 
flour  into  Yugoslavia  will  dwindle  to  neghgible  proportions. 


Table  99. — Wheat:  Exports  and  average  export  price  per  bushel,  1920-1926 


Year 

Exports 

Average  export 
price 

Dinars 

per 

United 

States 

dollar 

Year 

Exports 

Average  export 
price 

Dinars 

per 

United 

States 

dollar 

Per  kilo- 
gram 

Per 

bushel 

Per  kilo- 
gram 

Per 

bushel 

1920 

Short  tons 
45,848 
51,888 
27,090 
106,326 

Dinars 

2.70 

3.20 

4.76 

4.00 

Dollars 
2.52 
1.89 
1.73 
1. 16 

Number 

29.2 

46.2 
74.8 
93.7 

1924 

Short  tons 
190,038 
187,346 
327, 697 

Dinars 

3.90 
3.00 

2.90 

Dollars 
1.35 
1.39 
1. 39 

Number 

78.9 

68.9 
66.6 

1921 

192.5 

1922 

19^^ 

1923 

From  report  of  Consul  Stewart  E.  McMllUn,  dated  March  28,  1927,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

According  to  the  official  reports  the  exchange  value  of  the  dinar  increased  from  1.6  cents  to  1 77  cents 
However  ,the  fluctuations  of  actual  operations  are  usually  wider  than  those  reported  as  official. 
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BYE 


Rye  was  not  a crop  of  great  importance  in  Yugoslavia  before  the 
World  War,  although  the  territories  now  comprised  witliin  the  King- 
dom of  Yugoslavia  produced  an  exportable  surplus  of  approximately 
1,238,000  bushels.  As  shown  in  Table  100,  annual  per  capita  dis- 
appearance averaged  only  0.68  bushel.  Since  the  war,  although  con- 
sumption has  been  far  below  the  pre-war  nonnal,  rye  exports  have 
dwindled  to  insignificance. 

Table  100. — Rye:  Statistical  balance  of  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and  annual, 

1921-22  to  1926-27 


District 

Years 

Acre- 

age 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pre-war  period: 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

btLshels 

bushels 

to 

1 

bushels 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  * 

1909-1911 

74 

3 225 

1, 613 

1,388 

1,131 

0.388 

*-f257 

South  Serbia  * 

1909-1911 

129 

0404 

2,820 

2,416 

1, 182 

7.71 

+1,234 

Montenegro  

1909-1913 

6 

*19 

67 

48 

48 

.20 

(10) 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  

1911-1913 

45 

145 

485 

340 

» 642 

.332 

-302 

Dalmatia  i3 

1909-1913 

17 

3 52 

200 

148 

210 

»*.332 

-62 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje, 

Krk,  and  Kastav  

1909-1913 

270 

J0821 

3, 731 

2,910 

3,879 

i«  1.42 

-969 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurje  

1909-1913 

107 

18325 

1,640 

1, 315 

353 

»^332 

+962 

Voivodina  

1909-1913 

60 

»182 

1,306 

1, 124 

1,069 

».79 

+55 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria  v 

1909-1912 

10 

330 

121 

91 

28 

M.388 

+63 

Total-- 

718 

2,203 

11,983 

9,780 

8,542 

.678 

+1,238 

f 1921-22 

461 

M 1,415 

5,816 

4, 401 

4,312 

.359 

M +89 

1922-23 

487 

1, 495 

4,523 

3,028 

3,027 

.249 

«+l 

Post-war  i^eriod  3® 

{ 1923-24 

462 

1,418 

6,906 

4,488 

4, 474 

.363 

25  4-14 

1924-25 

483 

1,483 

6,541 

4,058 

3,811 

.305 

«+247 

1 1925-26 

493 

1,514 

7,864 

6,350 

6,103 

.482 

25  4-247 

Average,  1921-1925 

477 

1,465 

5, 930 

4,465 

4, 345 

.352 

+120 

1926-27 

500 

1,535 

7,454 

5,919 

1 See  Table  96  in  wheat  for  populations. 

> Same  as  note  2 in  Table  96. 

* 3.042  bushels  per  acre;  same  as  Bulgaria. 

* Net  exixirts  for  rye  for  calendar  years  (/7, 1009- 
1921), 

^ Same  as  note  5 in  Table  96. 

« 3. 1 32  bushels  per  acre;  midway  between  Bulgaria 
and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

7 Midway  between  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. 

® See  note  Sin  Table 96. 

® Same  rate  as  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

1®  It  is  assumed  that  net  production  and  disap- 
pearance balanced. 

R Same  as  note  10  in  Table  96. 

w The  seed  and  food  requirement  of  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina was  estimated  at  787,000  bushels  U6,p.$9), 


Same  as  note  12  in  Table  96. 

Same  rate  as  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Same  as  note  15  in  Table  96.  Includes  maslin. 
w At  same  rate  as  estimated  by  the  Royal  Hun- 
garian Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  Croatia-Slavo- 
nia.  (22,  p.  16), 
u See  note  18  in  Table  96. 

At  same  rate  as  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  etc. 

See  note  19  in  Table  96.  Includes  maslin. 

At  same  rate  as  used  in  (22,  p,  16), 

V See  note  22  in  Table  96. 

23  At  same  rate  as  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 

M See  note  25  in  Table  96. 

^ 3.07  bushels  per  acre  used  for  1921  to  1926,  as  in- 
dicated in  pre-war  average. 

3*  Net  exports  of  rye  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 
(17,  1924-1927). 


Before  the  World  War  the  southern  Slavic  races  seeded  718,000 
acres  of  rye  ^ chiefly  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  south  Serbia,  and  Slovenia. 
Since  1921  rye  areas  have  fluctuated  about  the  1921-1925  average 
of  477,000  acres,  increasing  to  500,000  acres  in  1926. 

Most  of  the  rye  produced  in  Yugoslavia  is  consumed  locally  with 
the  exception  of  a small  surplus  produced  in  south  Serbia,  which  is 
sent  to  northern  markets.  The  quality  of  this  rye  is  poor  and  the 
quantity  unimportant.  As  in  most  other  parts  of  southern  and 
southeastern  Europe,  rye  cultivation  in  Yugoslavia  is  giving  place 
to  that  of  wheat  or  corn  wherever  soil  and  climatic  conditions  admit. 


^3  Includes  maslin,  a mixture  o!  wheat  and  rye,  which  is  planted,  harvested,  and  milled  as  a mixture 
for  home  use. 
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BARLEY 

Barley  is  not  an  important  crop  in  Yugoslavia. _ It  is  far  more 
profitable  to  grow  corn  as  a fodder  grain  than  barley  in  these  southern 
Districts.  The  brewing  barley  produced  does  not  compare  with  that 
grown  in  Czechoslovafia  and  is  not  in  demand  as  an  export  cereal. 

There  are  40  breweries  in  Yugoslavia  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  1,600,000  hectoliters  (42,267,000  gallons).  The  capacity  of  the 
breweries  is  more  than  double  the  average  consumption  of  beer  in 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  about  700,000  hectoliters  (18,492,000  gallons). 
Locally  produced  barley  is  utilized  at  most  of  these  breweries  and 
barley  is  seeded  in  proportion  to  local  demand  or  according  to  local 
soil  conditions. 

During  1909-1913  the  annual  area  under  barley  averaged  1,247,000 
acres  in  all  Yugoslavia.  (Table  101.)  Net  production  averaged 
18,781,000  bushels,  of  which  16,387,000  bushels,  or  1.3  bushels  per 
capita,  were  consumed  locally  for  industrial  purposes  or  for  feeding 
livestock.  This  left  approximately  2,394,000  bushels  as  a surplus 
to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Table  101. — Barley:  Statistical  balance  of  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and  annual, 

1921-22  to  1926-27 


District 

Years 

Acreage 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita* 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pre-war  period: 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Bxishels 

bushels 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  » 

1909-1911 

268 

3 837 

4, 997 

4,100 

2, 454 

0.84 

*-1-1,706 

South  Serbia  5 

1909-1911 

367 

8 1, 146 

6,846 

5, 700 

3, 313 

3 1.99 

-f2, 387 

Montenegro  7_. 

1909-1913 

7 

3 22 

109 

87 

87 

3.65 

(«) 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  9 

1911-1913 

221 

3 690 

3,244 

2, 554 

3,903 

2.02 

-1,349 

Dalmatia  h 

1909-1913 

47 

3 147 

697 

550 

1, 276 

12  2.02 

-726 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medj- 

murje,  Krk,  and  Kastav  i3_. 

1909-1913 

165 

» 478 

2,580 

2, 102 

2,102 

.77 

(») 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurje  i^ 

1909-1913 

48 

« 139 

834 

695 

2,149 

12  2.02 

-1,454 

Voivodina  >7 

1909-1913 

116 

18  336 

3,178 

2,842 

1,042 

12.77 

-1-1,800 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria  30 

1909-1912 

8 

325 

116 

91 

61 

21 .84 

4-30 

Total 

1,247 

3, 820 

22,601 

18,  781 

16,387 

1.30 

+2, 394 

1921-22 

910 

33  2,  785 

13,378 

10,593 

10,039 

.84 

2*  +554 

1922-23 

927 

2,837 

11,069 

8,232 

8,229 

.68 

M +3 

Post-war  period  33 

1923-24 

891 

2,726 

14,  065 

11,339 

11, 121 

.90 

24  4-218 

1924-25 

899 

2,751 

13. 479 

10,728 

9,583 

.77 

2*  +1, 145 

1 1925-26 

883 

2,702 

18, 145 

15, 443 

14, 359 

1.14 

M +1,084 

Average,  1921-1925. 

902 

2,760 

14, 027 

11,267 

10.666 

.86 

+601 

1926-27 

867 

2,653 

17, 275 

14,622 

> See  Table  96  for  populations. 

* See  note  2 in  Table  96. 

) 3.122  bushels  i>er  acre;  same  as  Bulgaria. 

* Net  exjiorts  of  barley  for  calendar  years  (i7, 1909- 
gl). 

* See  note  5 in  Table  96. 

« Midway  betw*een  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. 

’ See  note  8 in  Table  96. 

B It  is  assumed  that  net  production  and  disap- 
pearance  balanced. 

9 Acreage  and  production  from  (57, 1921). 

10  The  seed  and  food  requirement  of  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina  is  estimated  at  4.593,000  (16,  p.  30). 

11  See  note  12  in  Table  96. 

11  At  same  rate  as  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


13  See  note  15  in  Table  96. 

1*  At  rate  estimated  for  Croatia-Slavonia  by  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (22,  p. 
2t). 

13  See  note  18  in  Table  96.  * 

13  Same  rate  as  Croatia-Slavonia,  etc. 

1^  Same  as  note  19  in  Table  96. 

18  At  same  rate  as  estimated  in  (22,  p.  22), 

19  At  same  rate  as  Croatia-Slavonia,  etc. 
w Same  as  note  22  Table  96. 

31  At  same  rate  as  Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 

« See  note  25  in  Table  96. 

33  3.06  bushels  per  acre  used  1921  to  1926  as  indi- 
cated in  pre-war  average. 

^ Net  exports  of  barley  for  years  beginning  Aug. 
1 (17, 192Jr^7). 


Barley  areas  in  Yugoslavia  have  fluctuated  about  the  1921-1925 
average  of  902,000  acres,  producing  an  average  of  11,267,000  bushels 


3*  Tnere  are  14  breweries  in  Croatia,  in  north  and  south  Serbia  and  Montenegro  13,  in  Voivodina  5,  in 
Slovenia  5,  and  in  Bosnia  3« 


1 


I 
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(net).  Disappearance  has  averaged  about  10,666,000  bushels  or 
5,721,000  bushels  below  the  pre-war  normal.  The  small  exportable 
surplus  of  601,000  bushels  has  been  negligible.  Barley  is  not  a 
popular  grain  among  the  Yugoslavs,  being  seeded,  usually,  on  land 
too  poor  for  wheat.  There  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  replace 
barley  with  corn  in  Voivodina  and  in  Croatia-Slavonia. 

OATS 

Before  the  World  War,  the  south  Slavs  seeded  about  1,381,000 
acres  to  oats,  nearly  half  of  which  was  planted  in  Croatia-Slavonia 
and  in  Voivodina.  The  District  of  Batchka,  in  northwestern  Voivo- 
dina, was  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  oats  exported  to  Vienna. 
Most  of  the  oats  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  went  up  the  Danube 
to  Austria-Hungary  and  Bavaria  in  south  Germany.  Lesser  quan- 
( tities  were  shipped  to  Sofija  and  Istambul.  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
produced  a net  surplus  of  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  oats  annually. 

Gross  production  of  oats  before  the  World  War  averaged  35,528,000 
bushels.  Seed  requirement  averaged  5,861,000  bushels  and  domes- 
tic disappearance  reached  24,217,000  bushels  annually  or  about 
20.57  bushels  per  home.  The  surplus  available  for  export  each  year 
was  approximately  5,450,000  bushels.  (Table  102.) 


Table  102. — Oats:  Statistical  balance  of  Yiigoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and  annual, 

1921-22  to  1926-27 


f 


A 


District 

Year 

Acreage 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 
horse  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pre-war  period: 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bxishels 

bushels 

Bxishels 

bushels 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  2 

1909-1911 

265 

*1,093 

5, 079 

3,986 

3, 454 

22.65 

*+532 

South  Serbia  * 

1909-1911 

133 

*548 

2,565 

2,017 

1,105 

« 15.46 

+912 

Montenegro  ^ 

1909-1913 

2 

*8 

36 

28 

153 

8 15. 17 

-125 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  • 

191N1913 

244 

*1,006 

5,384 

4, 378 

3,367 

15.17 

10  +1,011 

Dalmatia  u 

1909-1913 

7 

*29 

89 

60 

393 

« 15. 17 

-333 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medj- 

murje,  Krk,  and  Kastav  12,. 

1909-1913 

257 

13  1. 117 

5,244 

4. 127 

4,406 

13 12. 50 

-279 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurje  “ 

1909-1913 

87 

1*386 

2,568 

2,182 

768 

8 15. 17 

+1.414 

Voivodina  i® 

1909-1913 

372 

17 1,016 

14,291 

12,  675 

10,394 

u 36. 52 

+2,281 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria  1* 

1909-1912 

14 

*58 

272 

214 

177 

i«22.65 

+37 

Total 

1,381 

5,861 

35,528 

29,667 

24,217 

20.  57 

+5, 450 

f 1921-22 

1.003 

21  4, 257 

18,907 

14,650 

14,  649 

13.70 

»+l 

1922-23 

906 

4,100 

18,  272 

14, 172 

14, 157 

13.56 

«+15 

Post-war  period  

• 1923-24 

928 

3,938 

21, 476 

17,538 

17,348 

16.32 

«+190 

1924-25 

872 

3,701 

20,796 

17,095 

16,  625 

15. 77 

**  +470 

1 1925-26 

856 

3,633 

23,772 

20,139 

19,063 

17.24 

**+l,  076 

Average,  1921-1925 

925 

3,926 

20,645 

16, 719 

16, 369 

15.34 

+350 

1926-27 

871 

3,697 

24, 645 

20,948 

3 For  number  of  horses  see  Table  111.  ' 

3 Same  as  note  2,  Table  96. 

3 4.123  bushels  per  acre;  same  as  Bulgaria. 

< Net  exiiorts  for  calendar  years  (17,  1909-21). 

* See  note  5 in  Table  96. 

« Midway  between  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  (15,75 
bushels)  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

7 See  note  8 in  Table  96. 

8 Same  as  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

9 Same  as  note  10  in  Table  96. 

10  Net  exports  1911-1913.  1911  and  1912  (5,  Jakrg. 
U-15)\  and  1913  (16,  ps  SS). 

1*  See  note  12  in  Table  96. 
u See  note  15  in  Table  96. 

w Seed  (4.348  bushels  per  acre)  and  disappearance 
per  horse,  assumed  to  be  at  same  rate  estimated  by 


the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
Croatia-Salvonia  (22,  p.  25). 

w Same  as  note  18  Table  96. 

13  4.438  bxishels  per  acre;  same  as  estimated  for 
Murje  (22,  p.  25). 

18  See  note  19  Table  96. 

17  4.345  bushels  per  acre,  seed,  and  36.52  bushels  per 
head  of  horses,  as  estimated  for  Voivodina  (22,  p.  25). 

18  Same  as  note  22  Table  96. 

19  At  same  rate  as  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 

30  See  note  25  Table  96. 

31  4.244  bushels  i>er  acre  used,  1921  to  1926,  as  indi- 
cated in  pre-war  average. 

33  Net  exports  for  years  beginning  Aug.  1 (17, 
192Jt27). 
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When  compared  with  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  production 
of  oats  in  most  Districts  of  Yugoslavia  is  unprofitable  on  account  of 
the  low  yield  per  acre  obtained.  Consequently  the  seeding  of  oats 
has  been  governed  largely  by  local  demands  or  by  peculiar  local 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

In  1921  acreage  had  fallen  off  to  1,003,000  acres  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  1,381,000  acres  for  1909-1913.  Until  1926  acreage 
under  oats  decreased  each  succeeding  year.  Production  has  also 
been  very  low",  ranging  from  10,000,000  to  17,000,000  bushels  below 
the  pre-war  normal  production.  On  the  other  hand,  disappearance 
per  head  of  horses  has  been  much  lower  than  before  the  World  War, 
so  that  each  year  a small  surplus  has  been  exported.  In  1925  net 
exports  reached  1,076,000  bushels.  Although  there  was  a slight 
recovery  of  oats  acreage  in  1926  and  a further  increase  to  917,000 
acres  in  1927,  according  to  preliminary  report  it  appears  that  oats 
as  well  as  rye  and  barley  are  proving  less  profitable  than  corn  and 
wheat  and  that,  consequently,  their  cultivation  is  being  replaced  to 
a considerable  extent  by  that  of  the  two  latter  cereals. 

CORN 

Corn  is  the  most  commonly  planted  cereal  among  the  southern 
Slavs.  Before  the  World  War  39.4  per  cent  of  the  cereal  acreage  was 
under  corn,  as  compared  wdth  33.1  per  cent  under  wheat.  During 
the  5-year  period  ended  1925  the  percentage  of  cereal  acreage  under 
corn  had  increased  to  43.3  per  cent,  as  compared  wuth  35.9  per  cent 
under  w^heat.  In  1925  the  w'heat  area  was  372,000  acres  above  the 
1909-1913  average  whereas  corn  w'as  449,000  acres  above.  In  1926 
the  areas  of  wheat  and  corn  were  168,000  acres  and  156,000  acres 
above  normal,  respectively.  The  corn  belt  of  Yugoslavia  includes 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  eastern  Croatia-Slavonia,  northeastern 
Bosnia,  and  all  of  Voivodina.  These  Districts  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Danube,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sava,  the  Drava,  and  the  Tisza,  in  the 
richest  soil  region  of  the  Eangdom.  Climatic  fluctuations,  however, 
range  widely  from  drought  to  flood  interspersed  with  hail.  Con- 
sequently there  are  wdde  yearly  fluctuations  in  production. 

Before  the  World  War  the  District  of  Voivodina  produced  a surplus 
approximated  at  21,220,000  bushels  of  corn  annually,  as  compared 
with  an  average  export  of  5,020,000  bushels  from  the  old  Kingdom 
of  Serbia.  A little  more  than  half  of  this  export  from  the  old  Kingdom 
w'ent  up  the  Danube  to  Germany  and  Austria-Himgary  and  a little 
less  than  half  w^ent  dowm  the  river  to  Rumania  for  reshipment  to 
Belgium  and  other  w^estern  European  countries.  The  eastern  part 
of  Croatia-Slavonia  also  produced  a surplus  of  corn;  but,  although 
the  net  production  of  the  Districts  as  a whole  reached  24,781,000 
bushels,  an  additional  1,198,000  bushels  had  to  be  imported  amiually 
to  meet  the  feeding-stuff  requirements  of  the  local  animal  industry. 

Northeastern  Bosnia,  lying  in  the  corn  belt,  exported  about  829,000 
bushels  of  corn  annually,  whereas  the  agriculturally  poorer  regions 
of  western  Bosnia  and  of  Herzegovina  imported  an  average  of 
1,166,000  bushels,  resulting  in  a net  importation  of  about  337,000 
bushels.  All  other  Districts  required  importations  of  corn  to  supple- 
ment local  production. 

As  shown  in  Table  103,  net  production  in  all  Districts  now  com- 
prising Yugoslavia  averaged  113,765,000  bushels  before  the  World 
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War,  disappearance  averaged  94,657,000  bushels,  or  7.51  bushels 
per  capita,  leaving  approximately  19,108,000  bushels  available  for 
export. 

Table  103. — Cam:  Statistical  balance  of  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and  annual, 

1921-22  to  1926-27 


District 

Years 

Acreage 

Seed 

Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

Gross 

Net 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita  1 

Pre-war  period: 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  3, 

South  Serbia  * 

Montenegro  7_. 

Bosnia-Uerzegovina  • 

Dalmatia  

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medj- 
murje,  Krk,  and  Kas- 

tav  13 

Slovenia  and  Prek- 

murje  i* 

Voivodina  i’.. 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria  w 

Total 

1909-1911 

1909-1911 

1909-1913 

‘19H-1913 

1909-1913 

1909-1913 

1909-1913 

1909-1913 

1909-1912 

1,000 

acres 

1,443 

306 

28 

621 

89 

1,053 

43 
1, 171 
19 

1,000 
bxUhels 
3 618 
3 131 
3 12 
3 266 
338 

W590 

16  24 
18  656 
38 

1,000 
bushels 
29,994 
6, 359 
365 
8,176 
1,572 

25,371 

1, 433 
42, 520 
318 

1,000 
bushels 
29, 376 
6,228 
353 
7,910 
1,534 

24, 781 

1,409 

41,864 

310 

1,000 

bushels 

24,356 

6,926 

661 

8,247 

2,697 

25,979 

4,542 

20,644 

605 

Bushels 
8.36 
®4. 16 
2. 77 
4.27 
12  4.27 

H 9. 51 

12  4.27 
IS  15. 26 
20  8.36 

1,000 
bushels 
*4-5,020 
-698 
8-  308 

10  -337 

-1, 163 

-1, 198 

-3,133 

4-21,220 

-295 

4, 773 

2,343 

116, 108 

113, 765 

94,657 

7.51 

4-19, 108 

f 1921-22 

4, 646 

22  2,  277 

73,  788 

71,511 

72, 115 

6.00 

23  -604 

1922-23 

4,  722 

:^314 

89,796 

87, 482 

83,  678 

6.87 

23  4-3,804 

Post-war  period:  3i 

i 1923-24 

4,452 

2,181 

84,781 

82,600 

73,005 

5.92 

*3  4-9,  595 

1924-25 

4,856 

2,379 

149, 399 

147,020 

107, 327 

8.59 

23  4-39, 693 

1 1925^28 

5,222 

2,559 

149,233 

146, 674 

111,497 

8.81 

23  4-35,177 

Average,  1921-1925 

4, 780 

2,342 

109,399 

107,057 

89,524 

7.26 

17,533 

1926-27 

4,929 

2,415 

134, 251 

131,836 

I For  populations,  sec  Table  96. 

* Same  as  note  2,  Table  96. 

* 0.428  bushel  per  acre;  same  as  Bulgaria. 

* Net  exi>orts  of  corn  for  calendar  years  (i7, 1909~S1). 

* Same  as  note  5 in  Table  96.  . , . 

« Midway  between  old  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  (4.05)  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovma. 

^ Same  as  note  8,  in  Table 
® Imports  for  1912,  rei>orted  in  (16,  p.  95). 

® Same  as  note  10,  Table  96.  ^ 

10  Net  imports  1911-1913.  1911  and  1912  (5,  Jahrg.  14-lS);  1913  (16,  p,  S8). 

II  Same  as  note  12,  in  Table  96. 

11  Same  rate  as  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

13  Same  as  note  15,  in  Table  96. 

n 0.56  bushels  seed  i)er  acre,  and  9.51  per  capita  disappearance.  Same  rate  as  estimated  for  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (tt,  p.  19). 
w Same  as  note  18,  in  Table  96. 

16  0.55  bushel  seed  i^r  acre;  as  estimated  for  Murje  (S2,  p.  19). 

17  Same  as  note  19,  in  Table  96.  ^ ^ ^ vr  • 

16  0.56  bushel  seed  per  acre;  and  15.26  bushels  per  capita  as  estimated  for  Voivodina  (zz,  p.  19). 

10  Same  as  note  22,  in  Table  96. 

30  Same  rate  as  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 

31  See  note  25,  in  Table 

33  0.49  bushel  per  acre  used  1921-1926,  same  as  prewar  average.  , .nsz 

*3  Net  exports  (*+■)  and  net  imports  (— ) for  calendar  years  following  the  crop  year  (//,  l9zo  I9z7). 


Com  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  peasants  in  the  old  Kingdom 
of  Serbia;  wheat  and  rye  breads  are  eaten  only  on  rare  holidays. 
Among  the  other  south  Slavic  peoples,  com  is  employed  as  human 
food  to  a less  extent  than  among  the  Serbs  but  is  eaten  more  or 
less,  as  in  Bulgaria.  The  peasants  of  the  northern  Corn  Belt  m 
Voivodina,  like  the  farmers  of  the  Com  Belt  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
utilize  com  chiefly  for  feeding  hogs  and  other  livestock. 

An  illustration  of  the  wude  fluctuations  in  the  yields  of  corn  m 
Yugoslavia  is  offered  by  the  crop  of  1922.  The  area  planted  w^as 
4,722,000  acres,  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  pre-w^ar  averse. 
The  net  production  w^as  only  87,482,000  bushels  and  some  sections 
of  the  Kingdom  w^ere  forced  to  import  com  not  only  as  a feeding 
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stuff  for  livestock  but  as  human  feed.  Numbers  of  swine  decreased 
sharply  in  1922  and  did  not  recover  until  the  bumper  crops  of  1924 

and  1925  again  furnished  supplies  of  cheap  feed.  ^ 

There  were  no  considerable  exports  of  corn  from  Yugoslavia  untU 
1925  following  the  bumper  crop  of  147,020,000  bushels  of  the  year 
before.  Although  the  export  price  was  relatively  good  (equivalent 
to  86  cents  a bushel  United  States  currency),  the  .area  under  com 
for  the  crop  of  1926  fell  off  293,000  acres,  decreasmg  to  4,929,000 

ftcrcs 

In  1926,  the  total  exportation  lai^ely  from  the  crop  of  the  year 
before  reached  35,223,000  bushels  at  an  average  export  price  equiva- 
lent to  67  cents,  as  indicated  in  Table  104. 


Table  104. — Com:  Exports  and  average  export  price  per  bushel,  1920-1926 


lABLI 

Year 

3 1U4. — t 
Exports 

jom:  rjxpwis  ur 
Export  price 

VU,  UWI 

Dinars 

per 

United 

States 

dollar 

Year 

Exports 

Export  price 

Dinars 

per 

United 

States 

dollar 

Per 

kilogram 

i 

Per 

bushel 

Per 

kilogram 

Per 

bushel 

1920  

1921  

1922  

1923. 

Short  tons 
120, 813 
349, 716 
12, 637 
112,609 

Dinars 

1.25 
1.00 
3.73 

3.25 

Dollars 

1.09 

.55 

1.27 

.88 

29.2 

46.2 
74.8 
93.7 

i1lan  Hftt. 

1924. 

1925 

1928 

pd  Mar.  28. 

Short  tons 
270,224 
1,114,  726 
986,245 

1927.  Beto 

Dinars 

2.40 

2.00 

1.50 

ide,  Yugos 

Dollars 

.77 

.86 

.67 

lavia. 

78.9 

58.9 
56.6 

From  report  of  Consul  Stewart  E.  McMillan,  dated  Mar.  28,  1927,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


Net  production  in  1926  decreased  to  131,836,000  and  prelimmary 
reports  indicate  a similar  falling  off  in  exports  which  were  7,211,000 
bushels  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1927,  as  compared 
with  27,937,000  bushels  for  the  correspondmg  period  the  previous 
vear.  These  large  corn  crops  are  bound  to  have  an  mfluence  upon 
animal  production  and  it  is  probable  that  both  swine  and  cattle 

numbers  will  increase  somewhat  in  the  com  belt.  moc  + 

Nearly  half  the  com  exported  from  Jugoslavia  m 1926  \^nt 
down  the  Danube  to  Braila  for  reshipment  to  western  Uumpe.  ihe 
remainder  was  exported  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Italy  m about  equal 

quantities. 

Other  cereals  grown  in  Yugoslavia  are:  Maslin  and  spelt  for  home 
consumption  among  the  Christians  and  millet  in  Mohammedan 
communities.  Buckwheat  and  rice  are  also  growm.  (table  105.) 

Table  105. — Other  cereals:  Area  and  production  in  Yugoslavia,  1921-1925 


Acreage  Acreage  Acreage 


Acreage 


107, 442 
87,076 
52,084 
81, 316 


Bushels 

940,083 

464,017 

522,986 

890,49s 


Bushels 
1, 326.827 
1,001,026 
1,007.519 


Pounds 
6,117  4,764. 361 


Pounds 

5,0705,468,951 


Bushels  Bushels 

99,6181,216,502  107.7801,655,271 
85  586  1, 058, 468  77, 258  1, 113, 480 

54.594  884,238  60,495  816,837 

11,715  143,662  12,446  190,441 


60,495 

12,446 


816,837 

190,441 


Pounds 
3, 724  4,396,854 


Pounds 
3,054  2,712,981 


1921-1925,  compiled  from  U6, 1922-St,  19£4~tS,  19SS-S4), 
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POTATOES 

Before  the  World  War  the  territories  now  comprising  Yupslavia 
planted  on  the  average  455,000  acres  to  potatoes,  of  which  about 
199  000  acres  were  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  87,000  acres  m Slovenia, 
and  51,000  acres  in  Voivodina.  That  is  to  say,  about  74  ^r  cent 
of  the  potato  acreage  in  Yugoslavia  was  found  north  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Sava  Rivers.  Potatoes  are  not  employed  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  Yugoslavia,  as  is  the  case  m 
Czechoslovakia,  because  yields  per  acre  are  low  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion high  except  in  certain  restricted  districts  where  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  are  particularly  favorable.  As  a rule,  beet-sugar 
molasses,  barley,  plums,  and  prunes  are  employed  mstead  ot  potatoes 

for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  the  south. 

In  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  the  prmcipal  diet  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  bread  made  of  com  meal  and  occasionally  of  wheat  hour, 
together  with  raw  onions  and  bacon  or  fat  side  pork,  ihis  diet  is 
sometimes  varied  with  cheese  and  with  meat  cooked  with  potatoes 
and  paprika;  but,  on  the  whole,  very  small  quantities  of  potatoes 

are  consumed  as  human  food.  , o c ..uio 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  in  south  Serbia, 

and  in  Montenegro  potatoes  were  rarely  employed  by  the  distilleries 
Corn  is  utilized  almost  universally  in  pork  production  south  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Sava  Rivers,  whereas  potatoes  are  seldom  it  ever 
fed  to  livestock.  The  use  of  potatoes  for  aU  purposes  m these  dis- 
tricts is  very  restricted,  for  disappearance  averages  less  than  one- 

half  bushel  per  capita  annually.  (Table  106.) 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  conditions  in  northern  Yugoslavia 
where,  during  1909-1913,  potato  disappearance  averaged  from  4.81 
bushels  in  Voivodina  to  5.8  bushels  in  Slovenia.  According  to  (i^ta 
assembled  by  the  Austrian  Mmistry  of  Agriculture,  the  9 u an ^ 
of  potatoes  employed  for  feedmg  livestock  and  utilized  the  mdu 
tries  in  former  Hungarian  territories  ivas  equivalent  to  30  Pef  eent 
of  the  net  production.  Net  production  m these 
to  be  gross  production  minus  seed  and  minus  an 
cent  for  decay  and  other  losses.  B^ore  the  World  War,  the  live- 
stock and  industrial  requirement  of  tominn 

4.627.000  bushels  and  the  per  capita  supply  available  for  bimia 

food  was  estimated  at  1.03  quintals  or  3 7845  bushels  equivalent  to 
a total  of  10,338,000  bushels  annually.  Thus,  there^appears  ^ ha\e 
been  a small  surplus  available  for  export,  though  this  is  probably  a 

purelv  statistical  balance.  . „„„„„ 

^ Bomia-Herzegovina  during  1909-1912  imported  average  of 

121.000  bushels  of  potatoes.  This  would  indicate  a total  ave  ^ 
supply  of  990,000  bushels  available  for  all  purposes.  If,  as  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimates,  30  per  cent  of  the  net 
production,  or  261,000  bushels,  was  fed  to  livestock  or  utilized  mdus- 
trially,  then  about  729,000  bushels,  or  0.377  bushel  per  capita,  were 

consumed  annually  as  human  food.  . r.r>r+V«arn 

This  contrast  between  potato  disappearance  m the  northern 

Districts  and  the  disappearance  south  of  the  Danube  and  the  bava 

Rivers  is  verv  marked  but  probably  repre^nts 

the  actual  average  conditions  that  existed  before  the  World  War. 
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Table  106. — Potatoes:  Statistical  balance  of  Yvgoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and 

annual,  1921  to  1926 


• 

Production 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

District 

Year 

Acreage 

Seed 

Gross 

Net* 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita  2 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pre-war  period: 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  3_,_ 

1909-1911 

28 

<723 

1.721 

826 

850 

0.29 

5 -24 

South  Serbia  ® 

1909-1911 

12 

<310 

709 

328 

466 

2.28 

-138 

Montenegro  ® 

1909-1913 

6 

< 155 

258 

77 

77 

.32 

{^) 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  i® 

1909-1912 

60 

1,  771 

2, 933 

869 

990 

.51 

11  -121 

Dalmatia  12 

Croatia,  Slavonia.  Medj- 

1909-1913 

12 

<310 

1,419 

967 

322 

13.51 

+645 

miirje,  Krk,  and  Kastavi^. 

1909-1913 

199 

15  5,138 

22. 847 

15, 424 

18 14,  965 

5.48 

+459 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurje  i*  _ 

1909-1913 

87 

<2,246 

10,418 

7, 130 

16  6, 165 

5.80 

+965 

Voivodina  

1909-1913 

51 

» 1,305 

6, 597 

4, 632 

16  6,  510 

4.81 

-1,878 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria  2® 

1909-1912 

(21) 

<3 

6 

3 

3 

.04 

(«) 

Total 

455 

11, 961 

46,908 

30,256 

30, 348 

2.41 

-92 

f 1921 

516 

23  13,  566 
13,986 

26, 184 

10.000 

9,670 

.80 

5+330 

Post-war  period  23 

1922 

532 

31,100 

14,004 

13,  844 

1.14 

6+160 

1923 

527 

13,855 

42,638 

24,519 

24,  314 

1.97 

5+205 

1924 

538 

14, 144 

37.  753 

19, 834 

19,  545 

1.56 

5+289 

1 1925 

570 

14,985 

44,965 

25, 484 

25,311 

2.00 

5+173 

Average,  1921-1925- 

j 

537 

14, 107 

36,  528 

18,  768 

18,  537 

1.50 

+231 

1926 

548 

14,  407 

34,  539 

20,132 

20, 229 

1.58 

5 -97 

1 10  per  cent  of  gross  production  also  deducted  from  each  district  for  decay  and  other  losses. 

* See  Table  96  for  i>opulations. 

3 See  note  2,  in  Table  96. 

* Estimated  at  same  rate  as  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  etc.  See  note  15. 

« Net  imports  indicated  by  (— ) and  nete.xports  by  (-}-),  of  iwtatoes  for  calendar  years  (/7, 1009-21, 1924-27), 

® See  note  5 in  Table  96. 

^ Midway  between  Bosnia-IIerzegovina  and  old  Bulgaria  (0.04). 

« See  note  8 in  Table  96. 

® It  is  assumed  that  the  total  net  production  was  consumed. 

Acreage,  seed  and  production  {27, 1922,  p.  564). 

11  Net  imports  for  1909-1912.  1911-1912  {5  Jahrg.  14-15).  1913  (16,  p.  38). 

12  See  note  12  table  96. 

13  Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  Bosnia-IIerzegovina. 

1*  See  note  15  in  Table  96. 

15  At  same  rate  as  estimated  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia, 
25.82  bushels  seed  i)er  acre  {22,  p.  27). 

1®  Per  capita  supply  of  potatoes  (1.03  metric  quintals)  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  as  given  in  {27,  1922,  p. 
565),  multiplied  by  iwpulation,  plus  30  per  cent  of  the  net  production  to  cover  feed  for  livestock  and  indus- 
trial purposes. 

1"  See  note  18  in  Table  96. 

15  See  note  19  in  Table  96. 

1®  Same  rate  as  estimated  for  Voivodina  in  {22,  p.  27)  25.59  bushels  seed  per  acre. 

2®  See  note  22  in  Table  96. 

21  Only  118  acres. 

22  Acreage  and  production  1921-1926  from  official  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

23  26.29  bushels  seed  per  acre,  same  as  pre-war  average. 

The  1909-1913  net  production  of  potatoes  in  the  territories  com- 
prising the  present  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  averaged  about  30,256,000 
bushels  annually.  Disappearance  was  approximately  30,348,000 
bushels,  indicating  a small  deficit  to  be  imported. 

In  recent  years  the  area  planted  to  potatoes  has  increased  until, 
in  1925,  it  reached  570,000  acres,  as  compared  with  455,000  acres 
before  the  World  War.  But,  because  of  low  yields  per  acre,  in  no 
post-war  year  has  production  equaled  the  pre-war  average.  This 
decrease  in  yields  is  accounted  for  by  unfavorable  climatic  conditions 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  seed  potatoes  employed  since 
the  war  has  been  of  low  grade.  The  pre-war  yields  of  potatoes  in 
the  former  Hungarian  and  Austrian  territories  were  maintained  by 
the  periodic  renewal  of  the  seed,  improved  varieties  being  imported 
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from  Poland  and  Germany.  Since  the  World  War  this  practice  has 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Disappearance  of  potatoes  in  Yugoslavia  since  the  World  War  has 
averaged  about  1.5  bushels  per  capita — relatively  much  less  than  the 
estimated  pre-war  average  of  2.41  bushels.  Thus,  although  production 
has  been  less  than  pre-war  each  year,  a small  surplus  has  been  available 
for  export. 

It  is  probable  that  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava  com  has 
replaced  the  customary  pre-war  potato  ration  fed  to  livestock  to  a 
very  considerable  degree. 

It  is  also  probable,  since  present  potato  production  is  measured 
largely  by  the  demand  for  human  food,  that  post-war  potato  acreages 
will  continue  somewhat  higher  than  they  were  before  the  World  War 
unless  improved  varieties  of  seed  are  imported  to  increase  the  yields 
considerably  above  present  levels, 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  BEET  SUGAR 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Yugoslavia  is  built  around  eight  factories 
and  refineries  listed  in  Table  107.  Two  of  these  are  located  in  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Serbia,  at  Tchoupria  and  Belgrade.  There  is  one  factory 
at  Usora  in  Bosnia.  The  other  five  plants  are  located  in  Croatia- 
Slavonia  and  Voivodina.  All  but  the  first  two  factories  were  formerly 
part  of  the  closely  organized  Austro-Hungarian  sugar  combine. 


Table  107. — Acreage  arid  production  of  sugar  beets  utilized  by  factories  and 

production  of  raw  sugar  in  Yugoslavia,  1913-14 


District  and  factory 

Acreage 

sown 

Beets 

worked 

Raw 

sugar 

Bosnia:  Usora 

I 4 371 

Short  tons 

90  10A 

iSftorf  tons 

Serbia: 

Tchoupria 

9 

91  90« 

* 0,  225 

Belgrade  < 

S OOQ 

Croatia-Slavonia:  Osivek 

Voivodina: 

Veliki  Beckerek 

Vrbas 

7, 252 

10,596 
n AA1 

140,  543 
165,215 

* 4,  2^2 

14, 492 
21,048 

Tsrvenka 

12.  .VJS 

1 'iJ’i  «Ai4 

Velve  < 

6 19  QS7 

4o0 

1 

Total 

67  082 

t vOy  t/s I 

vZ,  ill 

except  those  noted,  beets  worked  and  sugar  production  for  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  from  reoort  of 
Vice  Consul  H.  R.  Brown,  Apr.  3,  1924.  ‘ 

Beets  worked  and  sugar  production  for  Slavonia  and  Voivodina  {15,  [Bd.]  22,  p.  ISO). 


2 Estimated  to  be  the  same  proportion  to  sugar  beets  worked,  as  the  average  area  for  1920-1924  is  to  the 
beets  worked  during  that  period,  as  reported  in  above  consular  report. 

* Converted  from  refined  to  raw  on  the  basis,  1 ton  of  refined  sugar  is  equivalent  to  1 . 14  tons  of  raw  sugar 

2 Estimated  to  be  produced  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  of  beets  as  in  Tchoupria. 

< Owned  by  the  State. 

5 Estimated  to  be  the  same  proportion  to  sugar  beets  worked  as  in  Tsrvenka  given  separately  in  the  above 
consular  report. 

Some  of  the  sugp  factories  in  Yugoslavia  are  reported  to  be  financed 
from  Budapest,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London.  The  operating  person- 
nel of  certain  factories  comprises  a large  number  of  Czechs,  and  the 
whole  industry  is  reported  to  be  closely  associated  with  that  of  the 
three  northern  countries — Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia, 

44874°— 29 11 
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For  several  years  before  the  World  War  a single  factory,  operating 
at  Belgrade,  had  produced  sugar  from  domestically  grown  beets  and 
had  refined  raw  sugar  imported  from  Hungary.  In  1911  the  Serbian- 
Czech  factory  at  Tchoupria  entered  the  production  stage  and  Serbia 
became  a sugar-exporting  country,  sending  3 carloads  to  Bulgaria 
and  120  carloads  to  Turkey.  The  factory  in  Bosnia  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  sugar  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
During  the  4-year  period  ended  1912  an  average  of  34  carloads  of 
refined  sugar  were  exported,  probably  to  Montenegro  and  southern 
Dalamatia,  whereas  the  equivalent  of  850  carloads  of  refined  sugar 
were  imported  from  the  Czech  factories  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia. 

There  are  no  separate  records  of  the  pre-war  relations  of  the  other 
factories  to  the  sugar  requirements  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
now  located. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  operations,  the  three  southern  factories 
had  developed  beet  growing  among  the  peasants  whereas^  the  north- 
ern districts,  as  generally  throughout  the  old  Hungarian  Kingdom, 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets  had  been  a speciality  of  the  large  estates. 
The  details  of  the  acreage  to  be  planted  and  the  compensation  to  be 
received  were  matters  arranged  between  the  management  of  the 
factories  and  a few  large  growers,  who  were  often  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  financing  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry.  The 
owners  of  large  estates  in  the  territories  now  comprising  northern 
Yugoslavia  were  chiefly  Hungarians  of  the  upper  class,  who  either 
abandoned  their  properties  and  fled  to  Budapest  after  the  treaty  of 
Trianon  became  effective  or  were  deprived  of  a large  part  of  the;r 
estates  through  expropriation,  these  farm  lands  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a large  number  of  small  farmei*s. 

The  beet  supply  of  the  five  northern  factories  was  thus  seriously 
affected  by  the  land  reform.  Instead  of  making  arrangements  with 
a few  large  producers,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  it  was  now  necessary 
to  enter  into  contract  with  a large  number  of  small  growers,  to  many 
of  whom  sugar-beet  production  was  a new  business.  Furthermore, 
after  the  new  frontiers  were  finally  established  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  area  that  had  supplied  beets  to  these  northern 
factories  before  the  World  War  was  now  in  residual  Hungary  and 
Greater  Rumania.  Customs  barriers  thus  shut  off  more  than  half 
of  the  former  beet  supply. 

Before  the  World  War,  as  indicated  in  Table  107,  the  eight  factories 
now  in  Yugoslavia  had  worked  up  during  the  season  1913-14,  763,547 
short  tons  of  beets  which  had  been  produced  upon  67,082  acres.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  annual  pre-war  area  under  beets  in  the  territories 
south  and  west  of  the  present  boundaiy  lines  of  Hungary  and  Rumania 
averaged  only  35,162  acres,  upon  which  were  produced  380,540  short 
tons  of  beets,  equivalent  to  45,904  short  tons  of  raw  sugar.  Thus, 
about  383,000  short  tons,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  beets  worked 
in  the  factories  of  Croat! a-Slavonia  and  Voivodina  had,  before 
the  World  War,  been  grown  on  present  Hungarian  and  Rumanian 
territories. 


"•  One  carload  is  10  metric  tons,  or  22,046  pounds. 
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Table  108.  Acreage  and  'production  of  sugar  beets:  Production  and  foreign  trade 
of  raw  sugar  in  Yugoslavia,  average  1909-1913,  and  annual,  1920-21  to  1926-27 


Sugar  beets 

Raw  sugar 

Year 

Acreage 

# 1 

Production 

Production 

Imports 
(-)  or 
exi)orts 
(+)i 

Average,  1909-1913 

35, 162 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

3 no  111 

Short  tons 

1920-21 

OOK  Kf\K 

* yZf  111 

t / 

1921-22 

0*17  7ft« 

J-i,  /OO 

— 9>y,  boo 

1922-23 

47 

4 V < 9 # vO 

£/f  £62. 

— oo»  o7y 

1923-24 

AA  AMO 

Mil  M (;n 

on,  9oo 

— 19,  1 12 

1924-25 

119,241 

1,171,862 

W,  UlO 

140,414 

— lo,  50/ 

+11,317 

1925-26 

1926-27 

6 ftA  nnn 

0 Af^o  nnn 

® /UU 

— 1,  552 

U) 

^ * y,  / / / 

acreage  and  productiOD,  from  official  records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
onf  ^7’  Agricultural  Economics.  Imports  1920-1923,  from  consular  report  6f  K.  S.  Patton, 

K S Patton  Feb  1926,  from  consular  rei>ort  of 


1 converted' to  raw  from  refined  on  the  basis,  1.14  tons  raw=l  ton  refined. 

Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  south  Serbia;  1911-1913,  for  Bosnia- 
Ilerzegovina  and  19^1912  for  territory  ceded  by  Bulgaria.  See  Table  96  for  sources. 

Pnt  during  the  year  1913-14  in  present  Yugoslavia  from  beets  that  were  grown  in  pres- 

I ugoslavian  territory  as  well  as  on  territories  that  remained  in  other  countries,  n'able  107.)  The  esti- 
production  from  b^ts  grown  on  present  Yugoslavian  territory  during  1909-1913  would  amount 
to  45,9W  short  tons,  assuming  the  sugar  produced  per  ton  of  beets  to  be  the  same  as  in  Table  107 
* is^t  available. 

5 Communication  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
® US,  [pj  tS). 


The  first  difficulty  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Yugoslavia  after  the 
Woild  ar  was  to  obtain  acreage.  After  1921  the  acreage  each  year 
was  greater  than  the  1909-1913  area  within  Yugoslavia  itself,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  season  of  1924—25  that  the  factories  succeeded 
I m contractmg  for  as  large  an  acreage  as  they  had  had  in  1913-14. 
(Table  108.) 

The  peasants  were  not  equipped  with  the  requisite  machinery  for 
the  cultivation  of  beets,  and  hand  labor  did  not  give  the  returns  that 
were  obtainable  from  some  other  crops,  particularly  corn.  It  has 
been  stated  that  many  peasants  would  not  plant  beets  two  years  in 
succession.  ^ The  manufacturers  who  in  the  meantime  had  organized 
themselves  into  the  Union  of  Sugar  Factories  distributed  books  and 
pamphlets  that  described  methods  of  cultivation.  They,  also,  con- 
ducted propaganda  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  beet  cultivation, 
y loaned  machinery  free  to  the  peasants,  supplied  seed  (in  many  cases 
free),  and  made  cash  advances  to  growers.  All  these  inducements 
resulted,  in  1924,  in  an  acreage  far  above  pre-war,  119,241  acres  being 
planted.  The  season  was  favorable,  and  1,171,862  short  tons  of 
beets  were  produced. 

This  large  acreage  and  production  of  the  year  1924  followed  a con- 
ference of  the  sugar-beet  growers  and  the  manufacturers,  at  which  a 
committee  of  four  members  from  each  group  was  appointed  to  act  as 
advisers  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Waters  on  questions 
relating  to  the  industry.  This  committee  fixed  a minimum  price  of 
30  dinars  per  220  pounds  of  beets  (equivalent  to  16.3  cents  per  100 
pounds)  for  the  crop  of  1924.  This  was  an  appreciable  advance  over 
the  price  paid  for  the  1923  crop  of  25  dinars  per  220  pounds  or  13.1 

78  During  first  three  months  of  1924  the  value  of  1 dinar  averaged  1.1967  cents. 
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cents”  per  100  pounds.  This  price  for  the  1924  crop  is  said  to  have 
been  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  world  market  price  for  sugar  at  the 
beginning  of  1924  of  30  English  pounds  sterling  per  metric  ton  or 
$5.83’'®  per  100  pounds.  By  the  time  the  sugar  season  opened  the 
world  price  of  sugar  had  fallen  to  16  to  17  pounds  sterling  per  metric 
ton  (equivalent  to  $3.26  to  $3.46  per  100  poimds).”  This  created 
serious  difficulties.  The  factories  delayed  the  acceptance  of  beets, 
and  the  beets  lost  in  weight.  The  factories  were  not  prompt  in 
making  payments. 

As  a result  the  sugar  growers  organized  themselves  into  the  Feder- 
ation of  Sugar  Beet  Growers  in  November,  1924,  with  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  two  factories  owned  by  the  State  and  operating  them  * 

cooperatively.  Finally  w'ealthy  growers  subscribed  several  million 
dinars,  and  work  has  been  begun  on  the  construction  of  two  small 
factories,  one  at  Crepaya  and  the  other  at  Sivac,  both  in  Voivodina. 

The  daily  capacities  of  these  plants  are  110  and  165  short  tons  of  — ' 'j 

beets  respectively.  They  will  probably  not  produce  over  2.5  per 
cent  of  the  normal  sugar  production  of  the  eight  factories  in  operation. 

These  factories  can  not  begm  operations  for  some  tiine  after  the 
closing  of  this  report,  and  then  it  is  expected  that  their  influence  on 
the  sugar  situation  will  be  small. 

Although  a large  exportable  surplus  of  sugar  was  produced  in  the 
season  1924-25  the  quantity  of  sugar  actually  exported  during  1925 
was  small,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  factories  went  into  the  cam- 
paigns of  1925-26  with  about  a year’s  supply  of  sugar  on  hand.  On 
account  of  the  low  price  previously  received  for  beets  many  peasants 
had  abandoned  beet  cultivation,  and  the  total  acreage  was  cut  almost 
in  half.  The  year  was  marked  by  conflicts  between  beet  growers 
and  the  factories  which  finally  resulted  in  more  nearly  satisfactory 
prices  to  the  growers.  The  sugar-beet  area  for  1926-27  reached  ) 

86,000  acres.  According  to  the  report  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  79,777  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  produced. 

The  sugar  cartel  estimated  that  the  carrj  -over  at  the  end  of  1925-26 
was  equivalent  to  8,453  short  tons  of  raw  sugar.  They  estimated 
consumption  for  the  year  at  105,407  short  tons  (raw)  of  which  1,582 
short  tons  (raw)  were  imported. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  the  present  equipment  of  the  sugar 
factories  in  Yugoslavia  is  about  165,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar 
annually.  It  is  thus  possible,  after  adjustments  between  growers 
and  manufacturers  have  been  reached,  to  produce  enough  sugar  in 
Yugoslavia  to  meet  domestic  requirements  and  to  give  an  exportable 
surplus  of  80,000  to  90,000  short  tons  per  year. 

Beet  pulp  is  utilized  locally  as  a cattle  feed.  About  10,000  short 
tons  of  dried  pulp  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1925.  Molas- 
ses, as  well  as  the  beets  themselves,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol. 

TOBACCO 

The  southeastern  portion  of  the  District  of  south  Serbia,  annexed 
by  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  War  in  1913, 
was  formerly  a portion  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  in  the  Ottoman 


^ During  the  last  three  months  of  1923  the  value  of  1 dinar  averaged  1.1533  cents. 

« During  the  first  three  months  of  1924  the  value  of  1 English  pound  averaged  $4.28581. 
w The  average  vaiue  of  1 English  pound  sterling  during  October,  1924,  was  $4,487. 
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devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Turkish  tobacco.*® 
‘‘u  tobacco  produced  in  Serbian  Macedonia  classify  as 

basma  —that  is,  the  small-leaf,  fined-veined  cigarette  tobacco, 
^milar  tobacco  is  also  grown  in  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  in 
Herzegovina,  in  parts  of  Montenegro,  and  in  south  Dalmatia,  although 
the  quality  of  the  tobaccos  grown  in  these  latter  Districts  will  not 

as  that  grown  in  Serbian  Macedonia,  as  they  aie 
chiefly  of  the  larger,  coarser  sorts  that  produce  leaves  of  the  secondary 
commercial  grade  called  “bachi  ball.” 

n in  northern  Dalmatia,  in  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Voivodma  are  of  the  large-leaf  varieties. 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  planted  an  annual  average  of  5,930 
tobacco  during  1909-1911,  producing  4,288,000  pounds 
of  leal,  from  which  811,000  pounds  were  exported.  On  the  other 
hand,  297,000  pounds  of  prepared  tobacco,  including  cigars  and 
snuff,  were  imported  each  year.  This  indicates  a pre-war  per  capita 
consumption  of  1.30  pounds  of  tobacco  annuallv. 

In  Bosnia-IIerzegovina  the  pre-war  area  under  tobacco  was 
approximately  7,181  acres,  from  which  about  8,818,000  pounds  of 
leaf  v ere  obtained.  The  net  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco  durin°' 
1909-1912  averaged  1,686,000  pounds,  as  contrasted  with  a net 
miportation  of  cigars  and  other  forms  of  manufactured  tobacco 
averaging  106,000  pounds.  This  would  indicate  an  average  annual 
disappearance  equivalent  to  3.75  pounds  of  tobacco  per  capita. 

The  heaviest  producing  tobacco  region  w^as  south  Serbia.  The 
average  pre-war  area  under  tobacco  in  this  region  has  been  estimated 
to  be  16,407  acres.  Annual  production  has  been  approximated  at 

1 1 .649.000  pounds.  Assuming  per  capita  disappearance  to  be  midway 
betw'een  that  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  that  of  Bulgaria,  or 
about  1.75  pounds,  about  8,736,000  pounds  of  tobacco  woffid  have 
been  available  for  export  each  year. 

Dalmatia  produced  a second-rate  tobacco  in  large  quantity  ship- 
ping about  5,000,000  pounds  annually  to  the  Austrian  tobacco 
monopoly. 

No  tobacco  was  grown  in  Slovenia  and  only  a little  in  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  but  the  tobacco  monopolies  of  Austria  and  Hungary  main- 
tained factories  in  all  of  these  Districts.  Disappearance  of  all  classes 
of  tobacco,  including  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe  tobacco,  and  snuff, 
averaged  between  2.54  and  2.67  pounds  per  capita  annually.  About 

9.600.000  pounds  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  was  shipped  to 
these  districts  each  year. 

\ oivodina  consumed  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per  year 
and  shipped  (net)  about  620,000  pounds  annually  to  other  Districts. 
The  quality  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  north  was  not  first-class  as  com- 
pared wuth  the  finer  grades  produced  in  south  Serbia  or  Herzegovina. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  King- 
dom of  Yugoslavia  planted  about  an  average  of  40,475  acres  of 
tobacco  annually.  In  Table  109,  production  averaged  37,615,000 
pounds.  Disappearance  was  approximately  29,252,000  pounds. 
This  released  about  8,363,000  pounds  per  year  for  exportation  to 
other  countries. 


tobac^  originated  from  Smyrna.  They  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  the  Districts  in 
which  they  pow—Radoyishte  I,  II,  and  Extra;  Kochane— Zrnavatz;  Malash;  Prilep— Diumay-Hala 
Sketche  I,  Sketche  II;  fakoplye— Crna-Gora,  Ulatiya,  Karshi-Jaka;  Komanovo— Djuma;  Vranve— Brzak 
D^matian°etc'^(r^^/«)^*^  Bamovatz,  Bosman,  Herzegovinian,  Banat,  Segekin— Ruzha,  Tisza,’ 
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Table  109. — Tobacco:  Statistical  balance  of  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  average,  and 

annual,  1921-1926 


* 

1 

1 

1 

Produc- 

tion 

Disappearance 

Surplus 
(+)  or 
deficit 
(-) 

District 

Year 

Acreage 

Statis- 

tical 

Per 

capita 

Pre-war  i>eriod: 

1909-1911 

15,930 

uooo 

pounds 
1 4,288 

1,000 
pounds 
3, 774 

Pounds 

1.30 

1,000 
pounds 
+ *514 

8 16, 407 

5 11,  649 

2,913 

8 1. 75 

-i-8, 736 
+191 
+ 0 1,580 
+5,435 

3 1, 768 

3 1,085 

894 

8 3.  75 

l^rtcnio.TIprrppovinft  ....... 

7 7, 181 

8 8, 818 

7,238 

3.  75 

1909-1913 

10  4, 158 

10  6, 659 

1, 124 

11  1. 78 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje,  Krk,  and 

U n<stn V ..  _ .........  ... 

1909-1913 

13  287 

1*209 

6,939 

w 2.54 

-6,730 

-2,840 

Cl/MTanio  onfl  PrplrmnriA  . ..  

(>0 

2,840 

15  2. 67 

1909-1913 

13  4. 601 

i«4,056 

3,436 

13  2.54 

+620 

+857 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria 

1909-1912 

17  143 

17  951 

94 

18 1.30 

Total 

40.475 

37, 615 

29, 252 

2. 32 

+8,363 

1921 

26,046 
20, 704 
38, 231 

7«  A71 

31,419 

53,606 

87,051 

7Qfi 

*0  26, 455 
*1 19, 020 
*1 18, 974 

2. 17 

1923 

1.54 
1. 62 

+19, 211 
+59, 697 

1925 
1 1926 

26,590 

32,682 

•m  non 

I sS  poSntS’ tobacco.  1909-1911  (4f),and  297.000  pounds  imports  of 

™?Esttaat^  tote^e  sSne  proportion  to  old  S^ia  ^ of  Serbia  and 

* Estimated  by  assuming  the  yield  per  acre  to  be  midway  between  that  for  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and 

Esth^tS' md^ay^t^een  the  per  capita  consumption  of  Bulgaria  (2.20  pounds)  and  old  King- 
dom of  Serbia.  ^ 

6 Assumed  to  be  the  same  rate  as  Bosnia-Herzegoyina.  ^ c^^uia 

7 Acreage  estimated  by  assuming  the  yield  per  ^e  to  be  equal  to  that  in  South  Serbia. 

From  translation  of  excerpt  from  Trgovmski  Giasmk,  from  reiiort  of  S.  W.  Carroll,  Dec.  31,  lOlU. 

0<»  ^Mdfiet’^xi^rte  ofTaf  tobacco  and  106,000  pounds  net  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco, 

'Ti®altitk“e°  nTS  of  territory  ceded  to  Italy  has  ,^n  subtract^ 

II  Per  capita  consumption  for  total  Dalmatia  1911  calculated  from  (#,  Jahrg.  St),  by  dividing  the  populat  on 

for  1911  into  total  distribution  of  tobacco  for  that  y|^r.  ^ ^ . .. 

1*  Acreage  and  production  for  Croatia-Slavonia  (IS).  No  tobacco  produced  in  other  areas. 

13  Assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  total  Hungary,  as  given  in  (15). 

15  Per  capita  cmisumption  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  for  Kraine  in  1911,  as  calculated  from  (S,  Jahrg.  SI), 
bv  dividing  1911  population  into  total  distribution  of  tobacco  for  that  y^r*  . 

w Acreage  taken  from  same  source  as  note  12.  Pr^uction  estimated  by  a^uniing  ..he  yield  per 
each  small  division  of  Voivodina  to  be  the  same  as  that  given  for  tobacco  produced  according  to  the  records 
of  the  tobacco  monopoly  given  in  the  same  source  as  note  10. 

11  Calculated  from  (9).  ^ ^ i.- 

18  Assumed  to  be  at  same  rate  as  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  na  r«  i 

i»  Acreage  and  production  1921-1925  (46,  t9B4-^S,  p.  S5;  192o~t4*  P-  55),  1926  (18,  [v.\  18). 
w From  consular  report  of  K.  S.  Patton,  dated  Apr.  8,  1925. 

31  From  consult  report  of  K.  S.  Patton,  dated  May  11,  1926. 


A State  tobacco  monopoly  was  established  in  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  in  1890  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
The  pre-war  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  the  other  Districts 
except  south  Serbia  and  Montenegro  was  controlled  by  the  tobacco 
monophes  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  1920  the  old  Serbian  law  was 
made  uniformly  applicable  to  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  present  management  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  controls  the  plain- 
ing, the  harvesting,  the  purchase,  the  manufacture,  the  sale,  the 
importation,  and  the  exportation  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products.  _ 
Tobacco  acreage  in  Yugoslavia  remained  below  the  pre-war  esti- 
mated average  during  1921  and  1922,  and  production  was  low,  but 
it  is  reported  that  about  320  carloads®^  of  tobacco  were  exported  m 
1922.  In  1923  both  acreage  and  production  exceeded  the  pre-war 


) 


b. 


81  One  carload  is  equal  to  10  metric  tons,  or  22,046  pounds. 
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estimated  averages.  Production  reached  38,231,000  pounds,  from 
which  the  management  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  according  to  an 
unofficial  report,  prepared  500  carloads  for  exportation,  but  since 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  also  produced  large  crops  of  tobacco  in 
that  year,  the  Yugoslavian  monopoly  was  unable  to  market  this 
surplus  to  advantage  in  foreign  countries. 

The  following  year  (1924),  under  permits  from  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly, 87,051  acres  were  planted,  from  which  78,671,000  pounds  of 
leaf  were  obtained.  This  bumper  crop,  twice  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  overwhelmed  the  sales  capacity  of  the  monopoly,  because 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Turkey  again  produced  large  crops. 

This  crisis  was  followed  by  a reduction  in  the  number  of  permits 
granted  and  a more  careful  selection  of  Districts  in  which  tobacco  was 
permitted  to  be  grovm.  Only  the  Districts  that  produce  the  highest 
quality  of  tobacco  were  allowed  to  grow  the  1925  crop.  No  permits 
were  issued  in  Slovenia,  Slavonia  or  northern  Dalmatia,  or  in  the 
Banyaluka,  Zvornik,  and  Bjehna  Districts  of  Bosnia  or  in  the  Prozor 
District  of  Herzegovina.  As  a consequence  the  areas  planted  in  1925 
and  1926  totaled  about  36,000  acres  from  which  26,590,000  pounds  of 
leaf  were  produced  in  the  former  year  and  32,682,000  pounds  in  the  latter. 

Under  1924  conditions,  the  factories  of  Yugoslavia  produced  monthly 
235,000,000  cigarettes,  2,500,000  cigars,  1,380,000  poimds  of  cut 
tobacco,  and  175,000  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco. 

It  is  reported  that  in  1924  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  reached 
2,681,531,689,®^  cigars  43,683,812,  of  cut  tobacco  12,261,000  pounds, 
of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  317,000  pounds,  and  3,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  extract  were  sold.  Thus,  tobacco  consumption  for  1924 
has  been  placed  at  approximately  18,974,000  pounds,  far  below  the 
pre-war  estimate. 

Large  stocks  of  tobacco  accumulated  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  years 
of  the  flurry  of  1923  and  1924.  These  stocks  are  being  disposed  of 
by  negotiations  with  tobacco  monopolies  of  other  European  countries. 
Poland  is  reported  to  have  taken  several  consignments. 

It  is  probable  that  the  1926  acreage  represents  the  level  about 
which  future  tobacco  aci’eage  in  Yugoslavia  will  fluctuate. 

FODDER  AND  FORAGE  CROPS 

Between  1922  and  1925  there  \v^s  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  natural  meadows  as  well  as  in  pasture  lands.  (Table  110.) 
Cultivated  forage  plants  totaled  somewhat  less  at  the  end  of  the  4-year 
period  ended  1925  than  at  the  beginning. 

Table  110. — Forage  and  fodder  'plants:  Acreage  and  production  in  Yugoslavia, 

1922-1925 


Crop 

Acreage 

Production 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Forage  beets 

Alfal^  

Clover 

Turnips 

Vetches 

Other  forage  crops . . . 

Natural  meadows 

Pastures 

Acres 
46,890 
134,289 
268. 479 
53,065 
35,303 
144, 487 
3, 865, 343 
6,  519,  894 

Short  tons 
44,  325 
149,300 
268,128 
9,452 
37,866 
170, 020 
3,972,263 
6, 660,  593 

Acres 
43,307 
149,112 
278, 237 
8,  540 
42, 887 
138, 376 
3, 942, 972 
6,947,118 

Short  tons 
48,790 
150, 953 
266, 342 
7, 971 
93, 611 
96,858 
4,054, 429 
6, 816,  819 

Acres 
213,  717 
185, 893 
299,658 
154,800 
19,640 

Short  tons 
225, 667 
217, 857 
396, 987 
30,071 
14,413 

Acres 
249,406 
219,296 
397, 682 
22,  232 
20,118 

Short  tons 
279, 695 
253,440 
398,099 
20,358 
48, 577 

2,554,506 

3, 384, 430 

3, 684, 737 

4,158,  Oil 

1 

Compiled  from  (17,  192S,  19&4~19t6). 

83  A cigarette  weighs  1 gram  and  a cigar  5 grams. 
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COTTON 

A very  small  quantity  of  low-grade  cotton  is  produced  in  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Yugoslavia  for  export  to  Greece. 

LIVESTOCK 

When  the  Slavic  clans  poured  into  the  Balkan  peninsula  from  the 
northeast,  the  domestic  animals  of  the  native  populations  were  of 
types  similar  to  those  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  or  were  descended 
from  the  wild  Eimopean  cattle.  Throughout  their  migrations  from 
the  plains  of  Russia  these  Slavic  clans,  which  have  since  developed 
into  the  various  branches  of  the  present  Nation  of  the  Yugoslavs, 
climg  tenaceously  to  the  local  races  of  household  animals  that  had 
constituted  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  mother  country  (eastern 
Gaflcia).  These  animals  were  brought  with  them  when  the  Slavs 
pressed  southward  by  the  Magyais,  made  their  final  stand  in  the 
ranges  of  the  Balkan  "Moimtains  and  the  foothills  of  the  Alps. 

Remnants  of  the  ancient  Roman  races  of  livestock  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Dalmatia  and  the  coast  coimties  of  Croatia.  To  the  north 
the  Slavic  steppe  animals  have  given  place  to  those  of  tartar  origin 
brought  by  the  Magyars  from  the  south  Volga  regions,  and  in  the  south- 
east Tm-ldsh  horses  have  left  their  impress. 

During  the  last  few  centmies  these  Slavic  peoples,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Montenegrans,  were  under  the  domination  of  difl’erent 
foreign  influences.  The  Serbs,  including  those  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina,  and  south  Serbia  were  under  the  Tm’ks.  The  Croats,  the 
Slavonians,  and  the  Serbs  of  Voivodina  were  under  the  Hungarians. 
The  Slovenes  and  Dalmatians  were  imder  the  Austrians,  who  a few 
years  before  the  World  War  also  wrested  the  control  of  Bosnia-IIer- 
zegovina  from  the  Turks. 

In  most  of  the  countries  that  were  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Turks,  horse  breeding  was  fostered  by  the  Ottoman  Government  but 
for  the  most  part  the  Tui’ks  left  the  fierce,  warlike  Serbs  to  their 
own  devices.  In  the  mountain  districts,  where  the  Serbian  clan 
organization  w'as  maintained  throughout  the  centuries  of  Turlrish 
domination,  the  breeds  of  farm  animals  were  identical  with  those 
brought  in  by  the  Serbs,  or  were  mixtures  of  these  with  the  breeds 
indigenous  to  the  regions  when  the  Serbs  arrived.  As  to  quality,  no 
change  had  occurred  for  centimies. 

After  the  warring  clans  had  succeeded,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  establishing  the  governmental  integrity  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  the  central  ^rbian  Government  undertook 
the  improvement  of  horses  for  military  purposes.  In  the  recent  years 
just  preceding  the  World  War,  attempts  were  made  to  improve  other 
classes  of  livestock.  Under  Hungarian  tutelage  the  horses,  cattle, 
swine,  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  sheep,  north  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Sava,  were  improved  by  the  introduction  of  superior  breeds  of  farm 
animals  from  central  and  western  Europe.  Although  less  systematic 
and  thorough  than  the  Hungarians,  the  Austrians  stimulated  the 
animal  industry  of  Slovenia,  but  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

In  the  highlands  of  Montenegro  (Black  Mountain)  sheep  and  goat 
herding  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  outnumbered 
by  their  farm  animals.  In  the  precipitous  (;oastal  regions  of  Dalmatia 
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stock  raising  is  chiefly  confined  to  mountain  sheep,  goats,  mules,  and 
donkeys.  Most  of  the  mules  and  donkeys  of  Yugoslavia  are  found 
in  the  coast  District  of  Dalmatia,  though  they  are  also  important 
beasts  of  burden  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and  in  south  Serbia.  In  both  south  Serbia  and  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  sheep  and  goat  herding  have  been  characteristic  occupations  of 
the  Zadrugas  for  centuries.  Serbia,  however,  has  been  more  famed  for 
its  pigs,  and  for  the  fine  flavor  of  the  pork  and  the  quality  of  the  fat 
produced  by  the  hogs  that  are  fed  on  the  beechnuts  and  acorns  of  its 
forests.  Horse  breeding  has  been  a leading  large-estate  industry  of 
Batchka  (northwest  Voivodina) — a region  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  oats.  Cattle  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  Yugoslavia 
as  work  animals  but  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
breeding  except  in  the  northern  Districts. 

HORSES 

The  breeds  of  horses  found  in  Yugoslavia  are  most  varied  in  origin 
and  characteristics.  In  the  mountains  of  Slovenia  are  found  the 
heavy  draft  horse  of  early  Roman  and  Spanish  descent  similar  to  the 
Norik  of  Austria.  In  the  Slovenian  lowlands,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Voivodina  the  peasant  horses  are  of  the  warm-blooded  Tartar  type 
similar  to  those  of  Hungary.  Along  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  vestiges 
of  Roman  types  are  found  mingled  with  oriental  breeds.  In  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  Montenegro  the  horses  are  of  the  pack-animal 
type — small,  nepous,  warm-blooded.  The  native  horses  of  the  Serbs 
are  of  the  Russian-steppe  type,  descended  from  the  sturdy,  ponylike 
animals  that  carried  the  Slavic  warriors  on  their  raids  southward. 
Although  small,  these  horses  are  wiry  and  resistant  to  cold,  diseases, 
and  hard  usage.  They  constitute  excellent  foundation  stock  for 
crossing  with  the  Norman  homes  from  France,  or  with  the  Turkish 
and  Arabian  full  bloods  from  the  south,  or  with  Enghsh  and  other 
breeds  from  the  north. 

Seven  horse-breeding  stations  in  Yugoslavia  are  maintained  by 
the  Government.  These  contain  Norman,  English,  and  Arabian 
sires  for  developing  cavalry  remounts  and  fight  draft  horses.  There 
are  also  Belgians  for  building  up  heavy-draft  breeds. 

The  cliief  improved  breeds  of  horses  in  Yugosla\'ia  are  the  Posavaka, 
Lipiean,  Nonius,  Hungarian,  and  Belgian.  These  are  aU  crossbred 
strains  of  native  stock  and  southern  or  northern  blooded  sires. 
Except  for  a few  estates  that  specialize  in  purebred  stock,  the  horse 
industry  among  the  south  Slavs  consists  of  building  up  the  native 
breeds. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  all  parts  of  Yugoslavia  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the 
Central  Powers  during  the  World  War,  the  relative  status  of  the  horse 
situation  in  1921,  as  indicated  in  Table  111,  is  remarkable. 

Between  1921  and  1925  the  number  of  horses  in  Yugoslavia  in- 
creased from  1,069,000  to  1,106,000,  or  to  93.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
pre-war  number  of  horses  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  territories 
now  constituting  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia.  These  figures  are  not 
comparable,  since  those  for  1921  include  aU  horses,  whereas  the  data 
for  1922  to  1925,  inclusive,  include  only  horses  used  on  farms  and  do 
not  account  for  horses  in  cities,  or  those  employed  in  the  industries, 
or  those  in  the  Army. 
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Table  111. — Horses:  Number  in  Yugoslavia,  'pre-war  period,  and  1921-1925, 

with  exports  for  1921—1926 


Horses 


Exports 


District  and  year 


Total  I popJia-  Horses  Colts 


Pre-war  period: 

1910- 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria 

South  S^bia.. 

Montenegro 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Dalmatia 

1910-1911—  _ , 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje,  Krk,  and 

Kastav 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurje 

1911— Voivodina 


Number 
» 152, 623 
>7,810 
> 71, 50.3 
*10,110 
< 221,981 
*25,910 


« 352, 510 
7 60,603 
*284,615 


Number 


Number 
r 52.4 
t 107. 9 
42.9 
42.4 
114.9 
41.0 


129.0 

47.6 

210.4 


Number  [Number 


Total 1,177,571 

Post-war  tieriod:  j,  i nro  non 

1922  - ■ **^»044,  000 

1923- - 11  1,063,000 

1024  _ 11  1,054,000 

J925  11  1, 106,000 

1926-11 


W 22,228 
» 26, 700 
13  52,479 
13  55,  193 
i<  32,767 
» 36, 574 


8,365 

6,124 

1,282 

140 

265 


lar.  1909-tl.) 

> (to.) 

» Estimated  to  be  the  same  as  1921. 

4 (6,  p.  VIII.) 

* 1911  for  Croatia  8md  Slavonia,  calculated  from  data  in  (15, 191S,  p.  1S7);  1911  for  Medjmurje,  calculated 
from  Zala  figures  given  in  (15, 1918,  p.  151);  1910  for  Krk  and  Kastav,  calculated  from  coast-land  figures 

^^^19l0^for^^^enia^  from  Stiermark,  Kamten  and  Krain  figures,  given  in  (8,  JakTQ.  SI,  p.  90); 

1911  for  Prekmurje,  calculated  from  Zala  and  V’as  figures,  given  in  (15, 1918,  p.  ISl),  * 

* Calculated  from  data  in  (15, 1P15,  p.  157).  ...  a «« 

* (55,  p.  96)  • In  th(^  parts  of  Dalmatia  occupied  by  Italians  the  enumeration  of  domestic  animals  on 

January  31, 1925,  was  impossible. 

w 1921  exports  from  Commerce  Reports  (86,  p.  469). 

11  Horses  employed  in  agriculture  (17.  l|55-5g.  ^ ^ ,o 

11 1922  exports,  from  reports  of  Consul  K.  S.  Patton  dated  Aug.  18, 1^. 

13  1923  and  1924  exports  from  reports  of  Consul  K.  S.  Patton  dat^  Mar.  30, 1^. 

14 1925  and  1926  exports,  from  report  of  Consul  Stewart  E.  McMillan,  dated  Mar.  28, 1927, 

International  Trade  in  Horses 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  imported  175  horses  from  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1910.  In  that  year  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  exported 
(net)  5,780  horses.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  World  War  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Voivodina  produced  a surplus  of  horses  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Since  the  World  War  Yugoslavia  has  exported  from  22,228  (1921) 
to  55,193  (1924)  horses  annually. 

CATTLE 

When  the  Slavic  clans  penetrated  the  Balkans  they  found  that 
the  scattered  native  population,  including  colonies  of  Roman  fanners, 
owned  cattle  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  large-boned,  long-limbed 
breed  of  draft  ox  that  had  dragged  camp  equipment  for  decades 
during  their  migrations  from  Galicia  over  the  Carpathians  and  down 
the  Danube  to  the  Balkans  These  draft  oxen  were  put  to  service 
before  the  plow,  and  in  the  fertile  valleys  they  soon  replaced  aU 
other  breeds.  The  aboriginal  peoples  and  their  domestic  animals 
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were  driven  up  into  the  mountains.  During  the  centuries,  these 
peoples  were  absorbed  by  the  Serbs  and  no  trace  of  them  remains. 
Their  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  have  persisted,  and  these  small, 
short-legged,  hardy  cattle  of  gray,  brown,  black,  or  tawny  color  are 
still  found  under  various  local  names  ^ in  the  hill  regions  of  Serbia, 
Macedonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia. 
These  aboriginal  cattle  are  of  the  type  Bos  taurus  europaeus,  similar 
to  the  mountain  cattle  of  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland, 
whereas  the  native  peasant  valley  cattle  are  of  the  primitive  type 
similar  to  the  medium-homed  gray  steppe  cattle  of  western  Russia, 
the  long-homed  gray  steppe  cattle  brought  by  the  Magyars  from 
the  south  Volga  regions  of  western  Asia,  or  me  short-homed  gray 
steppe  cattle  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  early  Roman  emperors 
and  found  to-day  in  Italy  and  the  eastern  coast  lands  of  the  Adriatic. 
All  of  these  breeds  originated  in  Asia  and  belong  to  the  group  of 
Bos  taurus  primigenius.  (Table  112.) 

Table  112. — Cattle:  Important  native  and  foreign  breeds  in  Yugoslavia 


Type  and  breed  of  cattle 


Bos  taurus  primigenius: 

Steepe  cattle— 

Long  horned— 

Medium-homed  (Podolian) . 
Short-homed  ^ 

Alpine  cattle — Simmenthal 

Alpine  mixed— Mariahof 

Bos  taurus  europaeus: 

Short  horned— 

lUirian  brown 


niirian  black — 

niirian  spotted — 

Illirian  blonde 

Dalmatian  (ancient  Roman) 

Mixed  with  primigenius  gray 
and  various  colors — mountain. 
Gray  brown  Alpine — Murztal-- 
Short-faced— Moll  tal.. 


Habitat 


Utilization 


North  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Voivodina. 

Central  Bosnia  and  Serbia 

West  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
Slovenia. 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Voivodina,  and 
a few  in  Serbia. 

Slovenia — — 


Draft,  milk  production  poor. 
Quality  of  meat  indiflerent. 

Meat,  milk,  and  draft. 

Do. 


Middle  and  south  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro,  Serbian 
Mountians. 

Bosnia 

Middle  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,— 

Northwest  Bosnia — 

Dalmatia-- 


Serbia. - 
Slovenia 
do-- 


Small  light-draft  animals,  in- 
different milk  and  meat  pro- 
duction. 


Degenerated  stock  (cows  weigh 
3&  to  420  iwunds) . 

Fair  production  of  rich  milk. 
Milk  and  draft. 

Milk,  meat,  and  draft. 


J Mixed  with  ancient  Roman  breeds;  no  constant  type. 

As  early  as  1902  the  Government  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia 
introduced  the  Simmenthal,  Mariahof,  Murztal,  Algau,  and  Montafon 
breeds  from  Austria  for  crossing  on  native  stock,  but  tms  breedmg 
project  had  not  been  carried  very  far  so  that  at  the  outbreak  ot  the 
Balkan  War  the  breeds  and  quahty  of  cattle  m old  Serbia  w^ere  about 

the  same  as  they  had  been  for  himdreds  of  yea^.  j xu  a 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cattle  north  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rivers  had  been  bred  for  some  decades  to  meet  the  specialized 
requirements  of  field  work,  of  the  daiiy,  and,  to  a less  extent,  of 
meat  production.  This  breeding  work  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
former  Hungarian  and  Austrian  Governments,  wMch  had,  before  the 
World  War,  introduced  the  Simmenthal,  Algau,  Pmzgau,  Montafon, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Hungarian  breeds  into  the  southern  districts. 

The  Croats,  Slavonians,  and  Slovenes,  like  the  Serbs  had  brought 
with  them  into  the  regions  they  occupied  the  gray  steppe  cattle  Irom 


83  Kolubara,  Maljen,  Jasenica,  Resava,  Bosnia,  etc. 
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Scythia  (Russia).  In  Crotia  and  Slavonia  in  1911,  however,  only 
14.3  per  cent  of  the  cattle  were  of  the  aboriginal  gray  breed,  hav- 
ing been  replaced  by  Swiss  (55.3  per  cent  of  total  numbers)  and 
other  breeds.  In  Voivodina  conditions  were  similar,  39.1  per  cent 
of  all  cattle  being  unimproved  gray  steppe  breeds,  52.1  per  cent 
Swiss,  and  8.8  per  cent  other  breeds,  includuig  0.4  percent  buffaloes. 
The  native  gray  cattle  in  Slovenia  had  practically  been  replaced  by 
milk  breeds — the  Molltal  milk  breed  for  highland  conditions  and  the 
general-purpose  Miirztal  and  Mariahof  breeds  for  the  lowlands. 

In  these  northern  Districts  dairying  was  an  industry  of  growing 
importance,  but  almost  everywhere  throughout  Yugoslavia  cattle  are 
bred  almost  exclusively  as  work  animals.  Most  of  the  traction  work 
of  the  farms  is  accomplished  by  bulls,  steers,  or  cows,  yoked  indis- 
criminately together.  The  cattle  of  Yugoslavia,  after  being  worked 
a few  seasons  in  the  fields,  are  either  slaughtered  or  are  exported  to  the 
slaughtering  centers  of  surrounding  countries. 

Although  the  ravages  of  war  greatly  depleted  the  herds  in  Yugo- 
slavia, the  post-war  recovery  was  rapid,  so  that  by  1921  cattle  numbers 
as  indicated  in  Table  113,  had  increased  to  98.1  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war normal. 


Table  113. — Cattle,  including  buffaloes:  Number  in  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  period^ 

and  1921-1926 


District  and  year 


Pre-war  period: 

1910— 

Old  Kinpdom  of  Serbia 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria 

South  Serbia 

Montenegro 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Dalmatia.  

1910- 11— 

Crotia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje,  Krk,  and  Kastav 
Slovenia  and  Prekmurje 

1911—  Voivodina 

Total 

Post-war  period: 

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  

1926  


Same  as  notes  1 to  9 in  Table  111. 
w For  work  animals  only  (/7, 1925-26). 

Estimate  for  cattle  only  from  supplementary  report  of  Consul  S.  E.  McMillan,  Mar.  28,  1927. 

This  high  level  in  cattle  numbers  was  reached  by  encouraging  the 
free  interchange  of  stock  within  the  coimtry.  Exportation  was  pro- 
hibited. Slaughter  of  young  stock  was  forbidden  and  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  slaughter  of  full-grown  stock.  In  addition, 
Uvestock  was  demanded  from  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  in 
payment  of  reparations.  Government  breeding  stables  were  estab- 
lished and  as  far  as  possible  the  animals  received  from  exenemy 
countries  were  employed  for  breeding  and  replacement. 
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In  1922,  the  numbers  of  cattle  reported  in  Yugoslavia  showed  a 
decrease  of  911,000  below  the  enumeration  of  1921.  This  is  chiefly 
because  the  1922  figure  pertains  only  to  cattle  employed  as  draft 
animals  and  does  not  include  bulls  and  cows  employed  for  reproduc- 
tion, dairy  cows,  calves,  or  young  stock.  Exportation  of  cattle  was 
permitted  in  1920  and  beginning  with  the  year  1921  more  than  100,- 
000  cattle  have  been  sent  abroad  each  year.  The  numbers  of  cattle 
employed  as  work  animals  have  fluctuated  somewhat  until  1926, 
in  which  year  they  were  reported  at  3,900,000  as  compared  with 
4,090,000  in  1922.  The  munbers  of  total  cattle  greatly  exceed  those 
employed  in  farm  work. 

It  is  probable  that  in  1926  the  combined  number  of  all  closes  of 
cattle  in  Yugoslavia  was  equal  to  or  exceeded  the  pre-war  estimated 
number  given  in  Table  113. 


Intebnational  Trade  in  Cattle 

During  1911,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  Balkan  War,  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Serbia  exported  17,788  head  of  cattle  to  Italy  and  Malta, 
as  well  as  358  head  to  Bulgaria.  During  the  4-}’^ear  period  ended 
1912,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  although  importing  cattle  probably  into 
the  western  deficit  regions,  exported  from  the  northeastern  surplus 
regions.  The  result  was  an  average  net  export  of  63,1 10  head  annually. 
The  “southlands”  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire,  including  Dahnatia 
and  most  of  Slovenia,  shipped  an  average  of  only  53  cattle  to  Vienna®^ 

during  1909-1913.  , 

There  is  no  separate  record  of  shipments  of  animals  from  Croatia- 
Slavonia  or  Voivodnia,  but  it  is  probable  that  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  317,370  cattle  exported  annually  from  the  former 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  during  1909-1913  originated  in  these  southern 
Districts 

Since  1921,  as  indicated  in  Table  114,  the  exportation  of  cattle  from 
Yugoslavia  has  ranged  between  105,385  (1922)  and  206,513  (1923), 
the  1926  shipments  abroad  being  126,877. 


Table  114. — Cattle:  Experts  and  average  export  price  in  Yugoslavia,  1920-1926 


Year 

Total 

export 

Average  export 
price  per  head 

j Year 

1 

1 

Total 

export 

Average  export 
price  per  head 

1920 

Number 
1, 445 
108,  214 
105,385 
206,513 

Dinars 
2,645 
2,176 
3, 167 
4,112 

Dollars  * 
90.58 
47. 10 
42.34 
43.88 

1 1924 

Number 
168, 100 
111,352 
126,877 

Dinars 

4,450 

3,792 

2,800 

Dollars  * 

1 56.40 

64.38 
49. 47 

1 

1925 

1001 

inoo 

1926_ 

1923 

CkUVA  Ul-lkA  . - - . 

Consul  S.  E.  McMillan,  dated  Mar.  28,  1927.  vTor  oc  iiyy? 

Exports  1925,  from  annual  report  on  commerce  and  mdustnes  for  1926  of  S.  E.  McMillan,  Mar.  28,  1927. 

1 See  Table  99  for  number  of  dinars  per  United  States  dollar. 


During  the  first  sLx  months  of  1927,  73,806  mature  cattle  and  calves 
were  sent  to  foreign  countries,  as  compared  with  51,572  during  the 

similar  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  it  became  apparent  that  most  of  the  pas- 
tures in  the  coimtry  had  been  scorched  by  the  sun  so  the  peasants 
were  obliged  to  begin  feeding  the  hay  that  they  had  stacked  for 
winter  use.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  followed  by  heavy  market- 
ing of  livestock. 


w There  are  no  records  of  other  shipments. 


r 

f 
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The  frequency  of  droughts  in  the  lower  Danube  countries — 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania — is  the  great  drawback  to  the 
expansion  of  the  cattle  industry  in  this  region. 

Meat  and  Meat  Products 

During  the  past  century  it  had  been  the  custom  for  agents  of  foreign 
buyers  to  canvass  the  market  centers  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia 
and  to  concentrate  exportable  quantities  of  such  products  as  were 
in  demand  in  their  home  countries.  It  was  not  customary  for  Serbian 
individuals  or  organizations  to  seek  markets  in  foreign  lands.  This  was 
also  the  case  to  a more  intensified  degree  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  in 
Croatia-Slavonia.  There  were  no  facilities  for  shipping  fresh  meat  in 
summer.  In  winter,  export  of  uncured  meats  was  possible,  but  it 
was  difficult  for  Serbians  to  engage  in  such  a restricted  seasonal  trade. 

For  these  reasons  the  custom  arose  of  shipping  live  animals  to  the  v 
large  slaughtering  centers — Vienna,  Prague,  Budapest,  Italian  points, 
Istambul  (Constantinople),  and  through  Salonika  to  various  destina- 
tions in  the  Orient.  The  shipments  of  animal  products  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  cured  meats  imtil  a few  years  before  the  World 
War,  when  facilities  were  perfected  to  ship  carcasses  from  Belgrade 
to  Budapest  and  from  Bosnia  to  Vienna. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  prime  beef  production,  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  marketed  from  the  Districts  south  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Sava  was  very  low.  Bosnia-Herzegovina  exported  an  average  of 
5,232  head  of  cattle  to  the  Vienna  market  during  1909-1913,  of  which 
only  110  were  classified  as  prime  animals. 

North  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava,  conditions  were  far  different. 

Cattle  and  swine  were  stall-fed  on  corn  in  Voivodina  and  in  Croatia- 
Slavonia  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  the 
United  States.  1 

During  1911,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  Balkan  War,  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Serbia  exported  13,757,648  pounds  of  fresh  beef  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. There  are  no  separate  records  of  beef  shipments  from 
Yugoslavia  since  the  World  War. 

Dairying 

The  milk  industry  was  one  of  the  least-developed  and  most-back- 
ward branches  of  agriciUture  in  old  Serbia,  south  Serbia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  Dalmatia,  and  Slovenia.  In  most  of  these 
Districts  cattle  were  bred  almost  exclusively  as  work  animals;  meat 
production  was  of  secondary  importance.  Cows  were  seldom  milked 
on  peasant  farms  and  the  calves  were  allowed  to  run  with  their 
mothers.  It  was  the  common  practice  to  yoke  cows  Avith  steers  or 
bulls  as  draft  animals,  as  a mare  would  be  harnessed  in  a team  of 
horses. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade  and  other  cities  a few  cows  which  more 
nearly  approached  the  dairy  types  were  kept  to  supply  liquid  milk 
to  the  hotels  and  the  families  of  the  upper  classes,  but  these  estab- 
lishments were  very  primitive.  They  also  furnished  a portion  of  the 
butter,  cream,  and  cheese  requirements  of  these  cities,  but  Belgrade 
and  other  large  cities  had  to  depend  upon  the  former  southern  Hun- 
garian Districts  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Voivodina  for  much  of 
their  supply  of  dairy  products. 

In  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Voivodina  dairy  herds  have  been  devel- 
oped with  the  mottled  Triburg,  Simmenthal,  and  gray  cattle  from 
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Switzerland.  More  than  half  of  the  cattle  in  these  Districts  are 
improved  dairy  stock.  The  dairy  industry  of  Yugoslavia  is  now 
not  only  able  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  Kingdom  itself,  but 
produces  a considerable  surplus  for  export. 

During  1923,  1924,  and  1925,  the  exports  of  butter  were  273  short 
tons,  308  short  tons,  and  170  short  tons  respectively.  The  cheese 
exports  were  respectively:  1,206  short  tons,  525  short  tons,  and  177 
short  tons. 

SWINE 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  migrating  Slavs  brought  swine  with 
them  into  the  Balkans.  It  is  certain  that  they  foijnd  various  native 
races  in  the  land  when  they  arrived.  One  of  these  races  was  the 
black,  long-legged,  arched-back  Roman  hog  that  is  found  to-day  in 
the  coast  lands  and  islands  of  Dalmatia.  The  Serbs  early  developed 
local  breeds  of  swine  which  were  superior  to  those  in  the  neighboring 
countries  to  the  north.  The  most  common  type  of  hog  thus  developed 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Schumadija  (Sumadia)  breed, 
called  after  the  District  of  that  name.  These  swine  are  long  and 
rangy  but  are  resistant  to  inclement  conditions  and  to  disease.  There 
is  a similar  breed  of  native  swine  called  Moravia. 

Prince  Milos  of  Topschider,  who  w^as  a swine  breeder  of  wide 
vision,  perceived  the  immense  profit  that  would  accrue  to  Serbia 
through  the  sale  of  hogs  in  Hungary  and  Austria  and  sent  agents  to 
the  north  with  great  droves  of  the  swine  that  he  had  developed, 
called  Schumadija-Mongolicza  (Angelica,  Mangolica).  These  hogs 
were  also  driven  great  distances  on  foot  to  be  marketed  in  Styria, 
Austria,  and  in  Bavaria,  Germany.  At  first  there  was  a large  sale 
of  superior  Serbian  hogs  in  central  Europe  but  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Hungarians  began  themselves  to  breed  Mangolica 
swine.*® 

The  territories  that  constitute  the  present  State  of  Hungary,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Budapest  and  west  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  were 
engaged  chiefly  in  producing  meat  and  milk  for  the  Vienna  market. 
The  peasants  in  this  region  did  not  breed  all  the  animals  they  fed 
nor  grow  all  the  feed  required  for  fattening  stock.  Cattle  and  swine, 
corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs,  were  shipped  in  from  outl3ing  Provinces 
of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  from  adjacent  countries  including 
Serbia. 

As  early  as  1870,  Serbia  sent  216,160  lean  hogs  to  the  commercial 
feeding  establishment  at  Kobanya  near  Budapest.  During  succeeding 
years  numbers  fluctuated  somewhat  but  reached  a maximum  in 
1893  when  250,570  were  sent. 

However,  competition  from  pro\incial  Hungary  had  grown  stronger 
and  in  1893,  Kobanya  received  624,288  hogs  from  outlying  Hunga- 
rian districts.  During  the  5-year  period  ended  1905,  Serbia  exported 
an  average  of  129,390  hogs  to  Hungary  each  jnar. 

In  1906  the  Austrio-Hungarian  agricultural  protective  tariff  went 
into  effect  and  in  August  of  that  year,  shipments  of  swine  from  Serbia 
abruptly  ceased.  The  bitter  feeling  engendered  in  the  Serbs  at  this 
time,  on  being  shut  out  of  the  markets  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  events  that  precipitated  the  World  War,  which 
in  the  Balkans,  is  often  spoken  of  as  “the  war  of  the  Serbian  hog.” 


“By  1911  this  improved  Serbian  breed  had  so  replaced  native  strains  in  the  territories  now  constitut* 
ing  residual  Hungary  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  bogs  were  Mangolicas. 
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By  1911  the  exportation  of  hogs  (live  and  slaughtered)  from  Serbia 
had  dwindled  to  a few  thousand;  only  8,649  animals  were  sent  abroad 
in  that  year  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  _ _ 

The  hog  situation  and  the  potentialities  of  pork  production  m 
Yugoslavia  are  important  to  American  farmers  because  this  region, 
as  well  as  northwestern  Rumania  (the  Banat  and  Crisana),  may 
develop  keen  competition  with  American  lard,  pork,’  and  pork  products 
in  the  markets  of  central  Europe. 

Just  preceding  the  World  War  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  swme 
in  the  territories  now  comprising  Yugoslavia  were  foimd  north_of  the 
Danube  and  the  Sava.  These  swine  were  almost  exclusively  Mongo- 
licas  or  the  fat  type  of  hog,  although  somes  English  and  German  im- 
proved breeds  were  fomid,  particularly  in  Slovenia. 

About  22  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  numbers  of  swine  were  foimd  in 
the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  13  per  cent  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

In  the  moimtain  regions  south  of  the  Sava  River,  the  swine  are 
more  of  the  razorback  unimproved  type.  The  improved  native  types 
are  coarse  and  fat — better  adapted  to  the  ])roduction  of  lard  and  fat 
salt  side  pork  than  of  bacon  comparable  with  the  Danish  product 
representing  the  European  standard  of  excellence.  Nevertheless,  hogs 
that  are  grazed  in  the  oak  and  beech  forests  feeding  upon  acorns  and 
nuts,  develop  a highly  flavored  flesh  that  has  created  a demand  for  Ser- 
bian hams  in  certain  European  cities. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  nmnbers  of  Yorkshires  and  Berkshires 
had  been  introduced  for  building  up  native  breeds,  but  their  influence 
had  not,  as  yet,  become  commercially  important  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Balkan  war. 

According  to  the  enumerations  taken  in  Hungary  in  1911  and  other 
territories  in  1910,  there  were,  before  the  World  W^^,  about  3,924,984 
swine  in  the  territories  now  comprising  Yugoslavia.  As  indicated  in 
Table  115,  swine  nmnbers  had  recovered  to  85.9  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war normal  by  1921. 


Table  115. — Hogs:  Number  in  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  period,  and  1921-1926 


Hogs 

District  and  year 

Total 

Per  1,000 
acres 

Per  1,000 
popula- 
tion 

Pre-war  period: 

1910- 

Old  TTingdom  of  R«rhia  

Nutnber 
» 865,  769 

Number 
} n.5 

Number 
/ 319. 3 

1 229.0 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria - 

*16, 579 

South  Serbia  _ _ _ _ , 

>78.707 

47.3 

Montenp^o  

4.4 

44.2 

Bosnia-Herzegovina.  . . 

>527, 271 

41.7 

272.9 

Dalmatia.  _ ..... 

«61, 449 

19.5 

97.3 

1910-11— 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje,  Kxk,  and  Kastav......... 

«1, 199,565 
7 447,111 

439.1 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurjel 

111.7 

420.3 

1911 — Voivodina 1 

>717,  991 

147.5 

530.7 

Total 

3, 924, 984 

63.8 

311.5 

Post-war  period: 

1921 

>3,373,000 
10  2,887,000 
10  2,497,000 

10  2,518,000 
10  2,802,000 

11  3, 000,  000 

54.9 

280.7 

1922 

47.0 

237.1 

1923_— - 

40.6 

202.4 

1924 

41.0 

201.6 

1925-. 

45.  6 

221.5 

1926 

48.9 

234.2 

Same  as  notes  1 to  9 in  Table  111. 
w For  swine  found  only  on  farms  (17, 1925~t6). 

u Estimate  from  supplementary  report  of  Consul  Stewart  E.  McMillan,  dated  Mar.  28, 1927, 
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The  production  of  pork  in  Yugoslavia  since  the  World  War,  has 
been  hampered  by  export  taxes  on  hogs,  lard,  and  pork  products, 
levied  with  the  view  not  only  of  yielding  revenue  to  the  State  but  also 
of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  in  the  cities.  The  short  corn  crops 
of  1921  to  1923  made  feeding  very  expensive  and  swine  numbers  and 
exports  decreased  as  Yugoslavian  farmers  could  not  pay  the  tax  and 
compete  in  the  markets  of  Budapest,  Vienna,  and  Prague  with  the 
more  favorably  situated  farmers  in  other  States. 

Swine  numbers  in  1924  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  low  level 
reached  in  1923  but  there  was  an  exportation  of  only  86,183  hogs  and 
147,512  pounds  of  lard  from  the  eastern  Districts.  On  the  oth^r 
hand  the  western  Districts  imported  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  22,287,316  pounds  of  animal  fats.  This  foreign  com- 
petition, brought  to  the  very  doors  of  the  home  markets  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian farmer,  induced  the  Government  to  place  high  import  duties 
on  hog  fats  effective  June  30,  1925,  and  on  November  29  of  that  year 
all  export  duties  on  live  hogs  were  abolished  by  a decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  local  markets  remained  stagnant  and  during 
that  year  only  70,266  hogs  w'ere  shipped  up  the  Danube. 

Bumper  crops  of  corn  were  raised  during  1924  and  1925  and 
(although  during  the  latter  year  more  than  twice  as  much  corn  was 
sent  abroad  as  the  average  exported  during  1909-1913)  at  the  same 
time  domestic  disappearance  was  greater  than  before  the  World  War. 
By  1925,  swine  numbers  had  increased  to  2,802,000  and  the  follow- 
ing year  although,  297,870  hogs  were  exported  (Table  116),  swine 
numbers  increased  to  about  3,000,000  according  to  a preliminary 
estimate. 


Table  116. — Hogs:  Exports  and  average  export  price  in  Yugoslavia,  1920-1926 


Year 

Total 

export 

1 

Average  export 
price  per  head 

1 

Year 

Total 

export 

Average  export 
price  per  head 

1920 

Number 
22,194 
219, 251 
117, 401 
140,441 

Dinars 
1, 210 
953 
2,000 
3,190 

Dollars  * , 
41.44 
20.63 
26.  74 
34.04 

1 

1924 

Number 

86,183 

70,266 

297,870 

Dinars 
3, 147 
1,758 
1, 140 

Dollars^ 
39.89 
29.85 
20. 14 

1921 

1925 

1922 

1926 

1923 

From  supplementary  report  of  Stewart  E.  McMillan,  dated  Mar.  28,  1927. 


1 See  Table  99  for  number  of  dinars  per  United  States  dollar. 

The  corn  crop  of  1926  was  somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  but  was  still  18,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  pre- 
war average  net  production.  Greater  numbers  of  swine  were  put 
on  feed  than  in  the  vdnter  of  1925-26  so  that,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1927,  179,602  hogs  were  exported  as  compared  with 
80,153  during  the  similar  period  of  the  year  before.  The  corn 
exported  abroad  during  this  period  was  only  25.8  per  cent  of  that 
exported  dm-ing  the  first  6 months  of  1926. 

The  corn  belt  of  Yugoslavia  can  produce  large  numbers  of  hogs 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  crop  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  future  trend  of  farming  in  the  northeast  districts 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  wfil.  be  toward  increased  feeding  of 
corn  to  hogs  and  the  exportation  of  live  animals  and  pork  products 
rather  than  toward  the  shipment  of  corn  as  grain  to  rival  pork- 
producing  countries  to  the  north. 

44874°— 29 12 
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International  Trade  in  Pork  and  Pork  Products 

The  blow  given  to  the  live-hog  export  trade  of  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  of  1906  acted  as  a stiinlus  to 
the  pork-pacldng  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1911  pork  exports 
to  Budapest  and  Italy  reached  19,451,911  pounds.  Shipments  of 
small  pigs  to  France  and  Italy  reached  565,273  pounds,  and  50,018 
pounds  of  cured  hams  and  shoulders  went  to  Italy,  Turkey,  Bulgaria 
and  Switzerland. 

Exports  of  lard  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Switzerland 
reached  2,838,868  pounds. 

’During  the  4-year  period  ended  1912,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  shipped 
an  average  of  31,258  carcasses  and  14,158  live  hogs  to  northern  points. 

In  1914,  Croatia-Slavonia  shipped  119,272  hogs  and  Slovenia 
14,895  hogs  to  Vienna. 

Since  1924,  exports  of  meat  (probably  pork)  have  increased  to 
47,408,990  pounds  in  1926.  As  shown  in  Table  117,  Yugoslavia 
exported  2,420,697  pounds  of  meat  products  and  2,858,769  pounds  of 
pork  lard  in  that  year. 

Although  the  eastern  Districts  of  Yugoslavia  have  exported  increas- 
ing quantities  of  lard  since  1924,  these  exports  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  imports  of  animal  fats  into  the  western  deficit  Districts. 
These  importations  were  22,287,000  pounds  in  1924, 10,624,000  pounds 
in  1925,  and  8,653,000  pounds  in  1926. 


Table  117. — Meat  and  meat  'products:  Exports  from  Yugoslavia,  1922-1926 


! Item 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

M Rftt  

Pounds 
} 47, 576, 326 
(■) 

Pounds 
48,  635,  297 
643, 637 

Pounds 
/ 37,881,997 
\ 4,437,800 
147,512 

Pounds 
26, 419,  657 
2, 809,  844 
177,056 

Pounds 
47. 408, 990 
2, 420,  697 
2, 858, 769 

^ Meat  products 

' Pork  lard  ... 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Consul  K.  S.  Patton,  Aug.  16, 1924,  and  Mar.  30, 1925,  and  from  report  of  Consul 
Stewart  E.  McMillan,  Mar.  28,  1927. 


I Not  separately  stated. 

Pork  is  the  chief  meat  ration  of  the  peasants  of  Yugoslavia.  Among 
the  Slavs,  as  among  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  peasants,  it  is 
customary  to'  have  a roast  pig  at  Christmas  time,  whereas  pork 
(fresh  and  cured)  with  baby  lamb  (4  to  5 days  old)  and  mutton  con- 
stitute almost  exclusively  the  meat  diet  of  the  peasant,  who  seldom  if 
ever  eats  beef  or  veal.  Although  the  peasants  of  Yugoslavia  eat  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  pork  they  produce,  the  country  as  a whole 
is  a com  country  in  which  large  quantities  of  hog  feed  can  be  produced 
cheaply.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  development  of  the  economic 
status  of  Yugoslavia  this  country  will  become  an  active  competitor, 
together  with  Hungary  and  to  a less  extent  with  Rumania,  against 
the  United  States  for  the  pork  and  lard  trade  of  central  Europe. 

The  great  drawbacks  to  swine  production  are  the  uncertainty  of 
the  corn  crop  and  the  prevalence  to  contagious  diseases  on  account  of 
poor  sanitation  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  peasants  concerning 
infection. 
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SHEEP 

The  migrating  Serbs  brought  with  them  their  flocks  of  sheep  on 
which  they  subsisted  in  their  wanderings  across  the  plains  of  present- 
day  Hungary.  These  sheep  w^ere  of  the  coarse-w^ool,  milk-producing 
types,  and(to  this  day  the  Yugoslavs  have  depended  upon  their  sheep 
for  milk,  ciieese,  and  meat,  as  well  as  for  w^ool  from  which  to  spm  and 
weave  their  coarse  garments.  The  skins  are  soft  tanned,  wdth  the 
long  hair  left  on,  and  every  peasant  has  a greatcoat  made  from  such 
skins  with  the  hair  inside.  The  pelts  of  lambs,  black,  w ith  the  hair 
tightly  curled,  are  used  to  make  the  native  cap  universally  worn  by 

the  peasants.  . j • ..u 

Whereas  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  svnne  are  found  m the  tnree 

northern  Districts  of  Yugoslavia,  fqlly  85  per  cent  of  the  sheep  are  j 
found  south  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  these  ancient  types  of  sheep:  The 
Krivovir  and  the  Kraljevo  breeds  are  prized  for  their  meat  and  milk, 
whereas  the  breeds  raised  primarily  for  their  wool  are  the  Pirot, 
Vlasks,  Ovce-Polje  (Polish),  Bosnian,  Raczka,  and  Czigaja.  _ 

The  Government  has  imported  Oxfordshires,  Hampshires,  Merinos, 

and  Karakuls  to  improve  local  breeds.  , . , 

South  of  the  Danube,  the  sheep  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
native  unimproved  varieties.  The  same  conditions  hold  true  m 
Croatia-Slavonia  where  in  1911  only  3.9  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
W'Cre  Merinos  and  1.9  per  cent  English  and  other  types;  whereas 
94.2  per  cent  w’^ere  Czigajas  and  Raczka  (a  breed  brought  from  the 
south  Volga  regions  in  Russia  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century). 
Conditions  are  somewhat  better  in  ^ oivodina  where  there  were  WA 
per  cent  of  Merinos,  4.8  per  cent  of  Enghsh  and  other  types,  and 

78.1  per  cent  unimproved  native  breeds. 

South  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava,  the  sheep  belonging  to  the 
peasants  of  a village  are  assembled  into  one  flock  and  sent  out  to 
pasture  upon  the  neighboring  mountain  slopes  in  charge  of  a smgle 
shepherd.  When  w^arm  w^eather  comes  they  are  sheared  and  returned 
to  pasture  until  cold  weather.  In  the  fall  a number  are  retameiHor 
reproduction  purposes  and  the  remainder  are  slaughteied. 
custom  of  killing  the  sheep  in  the  fall  was  developed  to  save  the 
expense  of  feeding  durmg  the  winter  months. 

The  ravages  of  w^ar  greatly  depleted  the  numbers  of  sheep  in  the 
territories  now  comprising  the  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia.  By  1921 
the  flocks  had  recovered  to  only  66.8  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average 

found  on  farms  of  Yugoslavia.  (Table  118.)  . . , , „ ^ ^ , 

The  winter  carry-over  of  sheep  in  J ugoslavia,  which  has  tluctuatea 
somew’hat  in  recent  vears,  has  exhibited  a tendency  to  increase  smce 
1923  reaching  7,907“, 000  in  1925,  as  compared  with  7,011,000  m 
1921  and  10,499,000  before  the  World  War. 

In  1911  the  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  shipped  61,998  sheep  and 
11,990  goats  to  Turkey  and  Greece  and  4,380  lambs  to  Turkey. 
During  1909-1912  Bosnia-Herzegovina  exported  (net)  annually  an 

average  of  96,948  sheep  and  goats.  j-  . • . 

There  are  no  data  on  shipments  of  sheep  from  the  other  districts 

now  comprising  Yugoslavia.  ^ , j 

In  1923  and  1924,  nearly  400,000  sheep  and  goats  wTre  sent  abroad. 

In  1925,  this  number  w^as  swelled  to  504,383  and  in  1926  was  further 
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increased  to  587,944.  Most  of  the  sheep  exported  from  Yugoslavia 
are  sliipped  to  the  Orient  through  the  port  of  Salonika. 


Table  118. — Sheep:  Number  in  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  period,  and  1921-1925^ 

tvilh  exports  for  1921-1926 


Sheep 

District  and  year 

Total 

Per  1,000 
acres 

Per  1,000 
of  the 
popula- 
tion 

Exports 

Pre-war  period: 

1910— 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia 

Nuinber 
13,818,997 
3 146, 874 
U,  374, 555 
« 238, 576 
* 2,  m,  422 
® 874, 290 

Number 

321.3 

1 

, Number 
1, 311.6 
2, 028.  3 

Number 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria 

South  Serbia 

122.1 

825.7 

Montenegro 

99.9 

1,000.6 

Bosnia-Uerzegovina 

197.6 

1,  293.8 

Dalmatia 

278.0 

1,384.2 

1910-11— 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje,  Krk,  and  Kastav, i 

® 878, 032 
161,412 
8 607,  139 

81.1 

321.4 

Slovenia  and  Prekmurje,  

15.3 

57.7 

1911 — Voivodina,,  

124.7 

448.8 

Total 

10,499, 297 

170.8 

833.3 

Post-war  period: 

1921 

• 1 

» 7,011,000  ‘ 
11  8, 462, 000  ^ 
11  7, 639, 000 
11  7, 619,000 

114.0 

583.4 

10  135,608 

1922 

137.6 

695.0 

u 157,818 

1923 

124.3 

619.3 

» 387, 452 

1924 

123.9 

609.9 

13  387,020 

1925- : 

11  7,907,000 

128.8 

625.1 

n 504,383 

1926 - 

» 587,944 

*■1®  Same  as  notes  1 to  10  in  Table  111. 

(/7, 19t5-9S). 

12  Includes  goats;  compiled  from  reports  of  Consul  K.  S.  Patton,  dated  Aug.  18,  1924. 

>3  Includes  goats;  compiled  from  reports  of  Consul  K.  S.  Patton,  dated  Mar.  30,  1925. 
Includes  goats;  compiled  from  report  of  Consul  Stewart  E.  McMillan,  dated  Mar.  28, 1927. 


Wool 

After  the  wool  is  clipped  in  Yugoslavia,  it  is  customary  to  wash  it 
superficially  and  sell  to  some  dealer  in  the  next  neighboring  market, 
who  in  turn  sells  it  to  a merchant  in  a larger  adjoining  town.  In 
this  manner,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  five  or  six  dealers, 
the  wool  was  concentrated  in  the  more  important  centers  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  (before  the  World  War)  of 
the  exporters.  Practically  all  the  wool  ex])orted  from  Yugoslavian 
territory  before  the  World  War  went  to  Bohemia  and  Vienna,  whose 
merchants  maintained  traveling  agents  to  buy  up  the  wool  in  small 
lots  dealing  directly  with  the  producers  or  one  of  the  smaller  buyers. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  on  wool  production.  According 
to  the  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  the  sheep  in  the  Kingdom 
were  classified  as  follows  in  1923:®® 


Number 

Breeding  ewes 4,  782,  764 

Breeding  rams 381,  069 

Other  mature  sheep 730,  484 


Total  mature  sheep 5,  894,  317 

Lambs  under  1 year 1,  744,  940 


Total 7,639,257 


w From  reix>rt  of  Consul  H.  S.  Bursley  dated  June  26, 1925.  In  the  report,  Consul  Bursley  refers  to  these 
data  as  of  the  year  1924.  The  total  is  that  of  sheep  numbers  in  1923. 
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The  sheep  over  one  year  of  age  yield  on  the  average  4.4  pounds  of  wool  each 
per  year.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  lambs  yield  an  average  annual  cut  of  1.7  pounds 
each.  The  remainder  of  the  lambs  are  used  as  food  before  reaching  the  wool- 
bearing age.^^ 

In  1923,  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  may  be  considered  to  have  been:  From 
mature  sheep  25,989,000  pounds,  from  lambs  1,731,000  pounds,  totaling  27,720,- 
000  pounds. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  1921,  and  there  are  no 
records  of  imports. 


Table  119. — Goats,  mules  and  donkeys'.  Number  in  Yugoslavia,  pre-war  period, 

and  1921-1925 


District  and  year 


Pre-war  period: 

1910- 

Old  Kingdom  of  Serbia  * 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria  

South  Serbia  3 

Montenegro  3__. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  * 

Dalmatia  * 

1910- 11— 

Croatia,  Slavonia,  Medjmurje,  Krk,  and  Kastav®. 
Slovenia  and  Prekmurje  

1911—  Voivodina  ® 

Total 

Postwar  period: 

1921  9 

1922  (/7,  1925-26) : 

1923  (17,  1925-26)^. 

1924  (/7,  1925-26) 

1925  (17,  1925-26) 


Goats 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Number 

Number 

Number 

630,579 

611 

1,011 

28, 739 

56 

280 

430,246 

6,623 

55,628 

75,  515 

1,230 

3,810 

1,  393,068 

473 

6,377 

249,033 

14, 081 

27,618 

96,366 

1,010 

3,650 

15, 323 

55 

313 

1,558 

44 

1,418 

2,920,427 

24, 183 

100, 105 

1,  553,000 

18,000 

84,000 

1,801,000 

15,000 

86,000 

1, 730, 000 

15,000 

98,000 

1,718,000 

14,000 

90,000 

1,811,000 

15,000 

95,000 

After  1921  donkeys  represent  farm  animals  only. 
3“^  Same  as  notes  1 to  9 in  Table  111. 


CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  YUGOSLAVIAN  AGRICULTURE 

Yugoslavia  is  a conglomerate  of  territorial  units  whose  inhabitants, 
though  related  by  blood,  exhibit  different  racial  tendencies  as  regards 
their  farm  activities.  The  influence  of  these  racial  tendencies  upon 
production  has  been  modified  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  northeastern  ppt  of  Yugoslavia, 
lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  is  a region  of 
large  surplus  production  with  easy  access  to  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion up  the  Danube  to  central  Europe  and  down  the  river  to  the 
Black  Sea  ports  and  thence  to  western  Europe.  The  western, 
southern,  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  country  produce  little  if 
any  exportable  surpluses  and,  as  a rule,  require  additional  cereals  to 
supplement  local  production. 

The  exportation  of  all  classes  of  farm  products  from  the  north- 
eastern surplus  districts  is  well  organized  whereas  there  are  very 
poor  means  of  interchanging  goods  between  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Consequently,  the  western  Districts  have 
imported  flour  and  animal  fats  from  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time  that  the  eastern  Districts  have  exported  wheat,  flour,  hogs,  and 
pork.  This  situation  is  bound  to  be  temporary,  and  the  deficit 
Districts  have  increased  their  wheat  production  in  an  attempt  to 
be  more  nearly  independent  of  outside  sources  of  supply. 


^ These  lambs  do  not  include  the  baby  lambs  killed  at  5 to  10  days  of  age  for  their  pelts. 
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The  greater  part  of  Yugoslavia  was  not  alTected  by  the  land  reform. 
The  agriculture  of  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Danube  and  Sava 
Rivers  is  similar  to  that  of  Bulgaria — that  is,  an  agriculture  designed 
to  satisfy  home  wants.  On  farms  of  173  acres  or  less,  from  59  to  89 
per  cent  of  all  products  are  consumed  at  home.  The  farms  in  this 
part  of  the  Kingdom  were  small  even  before  the  World  War.  There 
were  many  large  estates  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sava,  and  in 
this  region,  as  in  Rumania,  the  land  reform  was  followed  by  increased 
corn  production.  Increases  in  corn  in  the  north  and  of  wheat  in  the 
south  and  west  have  brought  the  acreages  of  both  of  these  cereals 
above  the  pre-war  level.  The  tendency  has  been  to  cultivate  smaller 
acreages  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  than  before  the  World  War. 

The  net  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  territories  now  comprising 
Yugoslavia  has  tended  to  be  lower  than  before  the  World  War. 
There  appears  to  be  a trend  toward  increased  wheat  disappearance 
though  it  is  not  as  positive  as  in  Rumania.  In  recent  years,  until 
the  season  of  1927-28,  corn  exports  have  been  marked  features  of 
the  international  trade  of  Yugoslavia  as  have  been  the  shipments  of 
hogs,  pork,  and  pork  products  up  the  Danube  River  to  Budapest, 
Vienna,  and  points  north. 

The  whole  south  Danube  corn  belt  is  a region  of  potential  corn  and 
hog  production  that  may  develop  into  proportions  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  seriously  affect  the  sale  of  United  States  pork  and 
pork  products  in  central  Europe.  But  the  peasant  farmers  of  this 
whole  region  are  ignorant  of  sanitation  and  large  numbers  of  swine 
succumb  to  disease.  The  region  is  also  subject  to  droughts  which, 
as  in  1927,  may  decrease  the  corn  crop  and  force  the  premature  mar- 
keting of  hogs.  Nevertheless,  there  are  large  possibilities  for  the 
expansion  of  the  swune  industry  in  Yugoslavia.^ 

A well-developed  sugar  industry  in  Yugoslavia  is  at  present  suf- 
fering from  maladjustments  between  factories  and  growers.  Even- 
tually, these  differences  wUl  be  adjusted  and  the  Kingdom  of  Yugo- 
slavia will  ship  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  to  Italy  and  the 
Orient. 

The  tobacco  industry  of  Yugoslavia  passed  through  an  expansion 
period  similar  to  that  in  Bulgaria,  but  at  the  time  of  closing  this 
report  both  acreage  and  production  have  been  reduced  somewhat 
below  the  pre-war  level.  The  country  produces  sufficient  tobacco 
for  its  own  use  and  usually  has  a surplus  for  export. 

Yugoslavia  is  a surplus-producing  country  in  regard  to  most 
agricultural  products.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  centers 
on  the  possibilities  of  this  Kingdom  as  a competitor  in  pork  and 
pork  products. 
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